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- Electrical Experts 
7 Are in Big Demand 


I Will Train You at Home 
To Fill a Big Pay Job 


Itsa = for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, when in the same six days 
as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 a week—and do it "easier—not half so hard work. Why 
then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no 
big income? Fit yourself for a real job in the big electrical industry. I'll show you how. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. 


But it’s 


the trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert”’—who is picked out to 


“boss” the ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year. 


Get in line for one of these 


“Big Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily learned, quickly grasped, right up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home Study Course 


in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t 
have to be a High School Graduate. As Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you need, and I will give 
you that training. My Course in Electricity i is the most 
simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers 
every man, regardless of age, education, or previous 
experience the chance, to become, in a very short time, 
an “nsec Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 
a week. 


FREE Electrical Working Outfit FREE 


With me, you do practical work—at home.You 
start right in after your first few lessons to 
work at your profession in the regular way. For this 
you need tools, and I give them to you absolutely free 
—a whole kit, a complete outfit, one that would cost 
you $12 to $15. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so 
sure am I that after studying with me, you, too 
can get into the “big money” class in electrical work, 
that I will guarantee under bond to return every single 
penny paid to me in tuition, if when you have finished 
my Course, you are not satisfied it was the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 


The Cooke Trained Man is the "Big Pas Man 


Guarantee Backed by a Million 
Dollar Institution 

Back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, Inc., a million dollar institution, thus assuring to 
every student enrolled, not only a wonderful training in Electricity, 
but an unsurpassed Student Service as well. It’s this Service that 
makes ‘“‘Cooke”’ training different from any other training. It’s this 
Service, plus “Cooke” Training, that makes the “Cooke” Trained 
Man the “Big-Pay Man,” everywhere, 

Be a “Cooke” Trained Man and earn $12 to $30 a day—$70 to 
$200 a week—$3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 


Iwant tosend you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both Free. 
These cost you nothing and you’ll enjoy them. Make the start 
today for a bright future in electricity. Send in Coupon— NOW, 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
2150 Lawrence Avenue Dept. 71 Chicago, Iil. 


Use This “FREE OUTFIT” Coupon 


L. L. COOKE, Dept. 71 The Man Who Makes 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago “‘Big-Pay’’ Men 


Dear Sir: Send at once, Sample Lessons, your Big Book, and full 
particulars of your Free Outfit and Home Study Course, also the Free 
I Radio Course—all fully prepaid without obligation on my part. | 
| NOME), 55 éssees siseisboscassasiessesscases scnseuséseseass'consaeussasesns Ssnvecanussoteouesbesssssaesssiivset] 
I Address.. 
| Occupation..... 
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EG Well Send You 


DENT 


“Chesterton uho Suite | 


we" ON CREDIT 


AR oy i 


Extra Offer 


, FREE? FURNITURE CO. - 
e 

A Special Sale! 

FREE Trial ! Eire pecial Sale ; 
to Match Suite Do not confuse this handsome Library Suite 
While they last we will in~ | with those usually offered. The ‘‘Chesterton” 
clude Free with each order | jg entirely new. It is the popular Mission Style 
for this Library Suiteahand- | in fumed finish but of latest improved style. 


some Tabourette Smoker to t Note the artistically shaped legs and fancy 
match. 2674 inches high. Top: smi fronts on tbe chairs and tables. 


Just $1.00—that’s all—and we will send you 
this handsome 7-piece ‘‘Chesterton’’ Library 
Suite—a room full of magnificent solid oak 
furniture at an amazingly low sale price andon 
easiest terms of credit. Read every word of this 


astounding offer! Mail coupon without delay. 10x 10inches. Very practical | A Room Full of Furniture 
$ Wehave moye fore the supply of Smoking The graceful Library table measures 38 x 26 inches; 
Why WeMakeThis Offer of into our by "Stands is exhausted, ` ei Baslaege aramot ded iit with at nek back” ete 


mammoth new mail order building where we can serve are 18 x 19 1-2 inches deeply upholstered and covered 
ah 000 more customers, The value offered is so eee erty with Royal: Arfifictal Spanish Brows Lenthess 3 ide chair ae rocker are og 
ordinary—we are certain it will make us many new ends. imply nehes high. acks are inches hig! eats are x, inches e up- 
send coupon below with a dollar, We will send you this magnificent T- | Ropers tho wood. This attractive 1 Piece Library. Guite 1s offered by us 
Piece Suite on 30 days’ Free Trial. Not a penny more to pay until after | to secure new customers for thousands of other furniture bargains shown 
380 days—then easy payments of only $3.75 per month. Ifthe Suite does | in our catalog. Take advantage of this offer. Send coupon with one dollar. 

not satisfy you within 30-days’ trial period, Order No. A6547—$1.00 Down, 


return it and we will refund your dollar. 
Do not delay. Act now while offer lasts. M ail Į his Cout [n] price, 42 88 Orokna Sumi io 
Freevith every order sent atonce , 


BOOK for 7-PIECE LIBRARY SUITE Fi FISH FURNITURE COMPANY 
Without paying a penny more, you may use it for 


R z Dept. 2225-2237 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 
showing 50 pt. VL g g! 
eee aala areais (0 ERED for 30 days FREE. If not satisfied,return theset. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Ship 7-Piece Library Suite No. 
Ss) Sine a se Your dollar, freightiand delivery charges will be re- A6547 and Smoking Stand FREE on 30 days’ free trial 
funded. You will be out nothing. If you sey it pay 


If I keep the outfit I will pay you $3.75 a month. If not 1 
A ever published. 
[M Bargains inFurnie only $3.75 per — This handsome suite is sold i charges,” el wiiPretund ray mOr ana SEn 
A ii under the famous L. Fish Triple Test — Quality, 


pa re, Bitsy Mea 
lr a ed ai ea Strength, Finish—which means ubsolute satisfaction 
ang otherhome fur- and long service. Remember—just $1.00 with the 
ed on the Easiest coupon aij baie! pai aea -y = See | 

. M er moni you keep it. rder now w! le is o 
erms. Money pea Arer tar wher TREE S NGM... .coccccccccsccnccnccovcscsececcscccscccess 
Mail the coupon at once. 


saving prices, 
Write f 

is L. FISH if FURNITURE CO. y Address. 
Years 


this 
H 2225-37 W. Pershing Rd. i Co 
J Dept. 701 Chicago, Ill, a 


[0 Order No. A6547—$1.00 Down, $3.75 per 
i Month. Complete price, $42,85 


P.O... cercccccccceee 


+... State 
t latest bar; 
issued, put x in box. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


See Contest Announcement on Page 179 of this. Issue 


Complete in the next issue of POPULAR, a fascinating book-length novel of 
intrigue and romance—“THE BANISTER MYSTERY’’—by William Morton 
Ferguson. On the aews stands January 20th. Reserve your copy in 
advance. 


Vol. LXXiV -= JANUARY 7, 1925 No. 6 


TEMESCAL. A Five-part Story—Part I. Henry Herbert Knibbs I 
An epic of romance and adventure in the Southwest. 

NOBLESSE OBLEEGE. A Short Story Charles Somerville 30 
Two monarchs of the prize ring exchange favors. - 

THE FIFTY-THIRD CARD. A Novelette Percival Wilde 43 
Bill Parmelee, card expert, undertakes a dangerous mission. 

WHEN “TEMPERY-MENT” CAME TO BALDKNOB, Holman Day 65 


A Short Story. 
Movie moods and movie morals invade the woods. 


JACK AND THE JILLS. A Short Story C. S. Montanye 79 
: Ottie Scandrel promotes a near comeback. 

CAUGHT IN THE NET. Editorials The Editor 8ọ 

KING NEPTUNE TAKES COMMAND. A Short Story Ralph D. Paine 93 


A traditional riot at sea. 


THE MAN WITH THE BROWN EYES. A Novelette Laurie York Erskine 103 
Western adventure—Western romance. 


UNDER SICILIAN RULES. A Short Story Llewellyn Hughes 131 
The Marquis of Queensberry gets a chance. 


SELWOOD OF SLEEPY CAT. A Four-part Story—Part IV. Frank H. Spearman 141 


OBEDIAH’S MONEY. A Short Story Eugene Jones 171 
A burglary that was no robbery. 


THE DIAMOND OF THE DIPLOMATS. A Short Story Robert H. Rohde 180 
The Great Macumber plays the deuce. 


A CHAT WITH YOU. IQI 


Twice-a-month publication issued by Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. Ormond G. Smith, Presi- 
dent; George C. Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; George C. Smith, Jr., Vice President; Ormond V. Gould, Secretary. 
Copyright, 1925, by Street & Smith Corporation, ‘New York, Copyright, 1925, by Street & Smith Corporation, Great 
Britain. All Rights Reserved. Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this magazine either 
wholly or in part. Entered as Second-class Matter, September 20, 1909, at the Post omea ie New York, N. Y., under Act 


of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian Subscription, $4.7 72. Foreign, $5.4 
WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown to vou Gommgants are daily fais by persons who have been thus 
victimize 


IMPORTANT—Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this corporation does not hold itself responsible for 
loss of unsolicited manuscripts while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts 
for a longer period than six months. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 
Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS 
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and you 
keep this 
typewriter 


pn 


Yes, we will ship you this 


DIRECT 
to you 
from our 
Factory 


Big Saving 
In Price 


Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


Our Factory 


EVERY MACHINE is fully guar- 
anteed. New parts wherever 
needed. New enamel,new nickel,new 
lettering, new platen, new key rings—a 
complete, perfect typewriter. Impossible to tell 
it from a brand new Underwood either in ap- 
pearance, durability or quality of finished work. 
An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, ete. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Under- 
wood in one day. 


Big Book FREE 


Our big handsomely illustrated 
catalog will be sent free on re- 
quest. It tells you all about the 
advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price 
but in its operation. 


Send in the coupon and let us send you 
this beautifully illustrated book FREE 
without any obligation whatever. 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


“Typewriter Emporium” 


Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for 
us to ship you this Underwood 
Typewriter upon our free trial 
plan and our direct-to-you 
money saving methods. Get the 
full details now—just sign the coupon 


and mail today. Get all the facts— 
then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just sign the coupon, 
send it to us and we will 
mail you our big cata- 
log absolutely free, 
You will be amazed 
at the liberality of 
our offer, the 
beauty and 
all-around 
excellence 
of our 
type- 
writers. 


10 Days’ 
Free Trial 


You have ten full days in 
which’ to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est typewriter bargain ever 
offered. 


pon. 


You 


typewriter offer ex- 
cept to sign and 
send in the cou- 
There is 
no obligation. 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the 
same three models of the Under- 
wood T pewriter being made 
and sold by the manufacturers 
today. Standard 4-row single 
shift keyboard. Absolutely visible 
writing—the full line of type- 
writing is visible at all times. All 
the improvements and attach- 
ments that any high-grade type- 
writer ought to have. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon 
and we will send you prepaid our big 
catalog, including “A Trip Through Our 
Factory.” This shows how the Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt Underwood is the best that 
can be produced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to do a thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


FREE TRIAL 
COUPON 


4 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4 2631 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 
s Please send me FREE, all charges 
g £y prepaid, your BIG NEW catalog 


@ of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 


and_complete details of your FREE 
er. 


¢ TRIAL Off 


It is understood that I am under no obligation 


¢ whatever and that this is to be sent without one cent 
£ of cost to me. 
: Í Name, 
2631 Shipman Bldg. ¢“srreer 
a? CITY STAT Em 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued 


Business Opportunity 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 


$100 weekly, operating our ‘‘Specialty 
Candy Factories? anywhere. Booklet free. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 


Orange, N. J. 


MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men, women, children, 
Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win. 
Free book “How to Start’ tells the story. 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 
free. Wear Mirror Works. Excelsior 


Springs, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars and_free 
samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170, East Orange, N. J. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. St. Louis, Mo. 


EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, 
ing, retinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. _ De- 
we ROO SCEE 1133 Broadway, New York. 

ork. 


plat- 


AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Sell Madison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for 
large Manufacturcr direct to wearer. No 
capital or experience required. Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 564 
Broadway, New York. 


SELL Union Label All Wool Suits made 
to measure direct to wearer for $24.50. 
Scott System, Inc., Wholesale Tailors, 99A 
Bedford St., Boston. 


EVERYBODY BUYS new, instant stain 
and rust remover. For clothing, table 
linen, ete. Fine premium with every sale. 
Big, Quick Profits. Free Outfit. Write to- 
GAA Christy, 59 Union, Newark, New 

ork. 


BIG “MONEY 


selling new Household 
cleaner. 


Washes and dries windows. 
Sweeps, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit less 
than brooms. Over 100% profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 201 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 
Compound. Charges discharged batteries 
instantly. Eliminates old method entirely. 
Gallon free to agents. Lightning Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


OUR SUPERIOR PROPOSITION will net 
you $100 a week, every week in the year. 
Equipment and car furnished. No capital 
or experience necessary. Immediate prof- 
its. Write today for particulars. American 
Products Company, 2389 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION eliminates 
needles for phonographs. Preserves records. 
Abolishes scratching. Day’s supply in 
pocket. $20 daily. Sample on approval if 
requested. Everplay, Desk E-l, McClurg 
Bldg., Chicago. 

MEN. RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 
Steady $1,600-$2,300 year. 25 coached, free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S-2, Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS :—Something new—Wonderful 
invention. Ford Owners wild over it—Dis- 
tributors profit 300%—thirty-day trial offer. 
WEE S. Super, 1304—Fondulac, Milwaukee, 

is. 


ae) : : z 
Please mention this magazine when answering 


$5 TO $15 DAILY (Sworn Proof) Intro- 
ducing New Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear 
or replaced free—No capital or experience 
required—You simply write orders—We de- 
liver and collect—Your Pay Daily—Spare 
time satisfactory—Macochee Textile Com- 
pany, Station 4501, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RELIABLE MEN WANTED everywhere 
to distribute samples, booklets, etc., for na- 
tional advertisers. No selling. Year-around 
work, No experience, capital necessary. 
Permanent business. Write quickly enclos- 
ing stamps for contract, details. National 
Distributors Association, Dept. S. S., 5153 
No. Clark St., Chicago. 


AT LAST! Diamond Rival Discovcred! 
Amazing blue white Rajah Gem astounds 
jewelry world and deceives experts! Bcau- 
tiful Sample case Free! $100 weekly, 
Write Quick! Rajah Diamond Co., Dept. 
F-47, Salisbury, N. ‘C. 


AGENTS: Sell two shirts for price of 
one. Walton Duplex shirts are reversible. 
Make $15-$25 daily. We deliver, collect. 
Write for “Your Opportunity.” Walton-Du- 
plex Co., 541 Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 


Help Wanted— Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willi g to accept Government Positions 
$ 50, traveling or stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for Free Book- 
let. CM-28 Stand. Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GET A UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
ment position. Good Pay, Short Hours, 
Vacation, Sick Leave, Pension, etc. 
pare for Railway Mail, Post Office, 
tom House, Internal Revenue, Rural Car- 
ricr, or other branches. Examinations all 
the time. Common Education sufficient. 
Let our expert (Former U. S. Civil Service 
Secretary-Examiner) train you. Guaranteed 
Preparation. Write to-day for Free Book- 
let, describing these positions and our 
Money-back Guarantee. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Dept. 981, Rochester, N. Y. 


Farm Lands 


20 ACRES or more of our best land in 
Michigan; $20 per Acre. Terms 25c per 
acre down; balance your own terms. 52- 
page book free. Swigart Land Company, 


X-1265 First National Bank Building, Chi- 
cago. 
Personal 
REALIZE YOUR AMBITIONS. If you 


know all your possibilities, you can succecd 
to anything you undertake. Zanya, the 
famous astrologist, will send Free a won- 


derful astrological reading of your life. 
Send 12c (stamps) to cover postage, etc., 
with Your Birthdate. Zanya, 200 L West 


70th Street, New York. 


Coins and Stamps 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Will pay Fifty 
Dollars for nickel of 1913 with Libcrty 
head, (not Buffalo). We pay cash premi- 
ums for all rare coins, Send 4c for large 
Coin Circular. May mean much profit to 
you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 440, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


FOR METHODS OF MAKING MONEY, 
no merchandise; start a business. Write 
Department 113, Paul Kaye, 149 Broadway, 
New York. 


How to Entertain 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
T: Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, 
Dept. 132, Chicago. 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


WANTED—Ladies to embroider linens for 
us at home during their leisure moments. 
Write at once—‘‘Fashion Embroideries’” 
1570, Lima, Ohio. 


EARN MONEY WEEKLY, spare time, 
addressing, mailing, music, circulars. Send 
10c for music, information. American Music 
Co., 1658 Broadway, Dept. Z-10, New York. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME during spare 
time painting lamp shades, pillow tops for 
us. No canvassing. Easy and interesting 
work. Experience _ unnecessary. Nileart 
Company, 2339, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book, ‘“‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. 


or model for 
preliminary examination. Booklet free. 
Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Watson E, Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Send sketch 


PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and “Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Examination and Instruc» 
tions free. Terms reasonable. Victor J. 
Evans Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


> 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pat- 
ented or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 223, St. Louis, Mo. 


Detectives Wanted 


MEN—Experience unnecessary; travel; 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 
expenses, Write American Foreign Detec- 
tive Agency, 114, St» Louis, Mo. 


BE A DETECTIVH:—Exceptional oppor- 
tunity; earn big money. ‘Travel. Big re- 
wards. Established 1909. Particulars free. 
Write C. T. Ludwig, 436 Westover Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 


Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, Gcorge Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 

Educational 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—Start $133 


month. Railroad pass; expenses paid; ques- 
tions free. Columbus Institute, B-3, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

advertisements 


_ ADVER TISING SECTION 


Send for this Free Book! 


FASCINATING BOOK of Detective stories that shows how ordinary 
boys and men have won nationwide fame, thousands of dollars in rewards, 
and important official positions by solving finger print mysteries! 


. . . Shortly before midnight a young 
couple slipped away from the dance. They 
sought out a long, low, rakish roadster. With 
powerful headlights picking out the path, it 
moved cautiously through the parking space 
and out onto the high road. 


“Early next morning—a farm boy found the 
irl’s dead body crumpled in the wayside ditch. 
oncealed in the bushes at the side of the road 

a Miss boy’s lifeless body, also shot from be- 
ind.” 


Who had committed the murder? 


Read the rest of the story on page 15 of our 
new Finger Print book. Find out how the 
murderers were traced, tried and convicted, 
and how acertain finger print expert solved 
five murder mysteries and secured 97 convic- 
tions in less than a year. 


Find out how you can become a Finger 
Print Expert. 


Thirteen Thrilling Stories 
of Mystery and 
Achievement 


Thirteen stories of crime, daring robberies, myste- 
rious murders, thrilling escapes. You’ll enjoy ‘‘Snow- 
flakes,” a great dope story—‘‘The Invisible Finger 
Print,” a blackmail mystery. 

In “Foiled,” a true account of a great political coup, 
you’ll read of the astounding rise of a young country 
photographer who saved the Mayor of his city and 
was later appointed to the most important identifica- 
tion position in the state. 

You'll read of men who achieved fame, big rewards 
and important positions in a short time through the 
study of finger prints. 


Any man who can read and write can be- 
come a finger print expert. 


Please mention this magazine when 


PARTIAL LIST 


GraduatesU.of A.S. 
Recently appointed 
Finger Print Ex- 
poria of these 
tates, Cities and 
Institutions. 
State of Iowa 
State of Idaho 
State of Colorado 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lorain County, Ohio 
El Paso, Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebr, 
Everett, Wash, 
Ogden, Utah 
Butte, Mont, 
Pueblo, Colo., 
Albany E Fenta 
any, N. Y. tiary 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Livingston, Mont, 

Alhambra, Calif, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Havana, Cuba 


Finger Print Experts 
Needed! 


More and more the detection of crime resolves itself 
into a problem of identification. Trained men are 
needed every month to fill the new positions that are 
created. Records show that University of Applied 
Science graduates get first choice at the big posi- 
tions. Listed below are some of the city and state 
bureaus to which U. of A. S. men have been ap- 
pointed. 


You can learn finger print identification in 
a few months in your spare time—at home. 


Send the Coupon! 


This book sannot be bought at any newsstand or 
bookstore—but it will be sent to you FREE if you 
write to us at once. Thirty-two pages, illustrated in 
color with weird crime pictures. This book explains 
your opportunities in the finger print world—shows 
how you can get your training in a few months—tells 
how you ean get a professional finger print outfit 
free. Write for this book today. 


University of Applied Science 


1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14-01 Chicago, Ill, 
Mri iti iii ii 


University of Applied Science, Dept. 14-01 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, ill, 


Please send me free your 82-page illustrated book 
“Finger Prints.’’ I understand that there is ab- 
solutely no obligation, Also tell me how I can 
become a finger print expert by studying a few 
months in spare time—and how I can get a pro- 
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Look Like a Mountain? 


Here’s a peculiar thing about salaries. 

To the man making only $20 a week, ‘“$40-a-Week” 
looms as big as a mountain. 

But he reaches it, let us say. 

Then ‘‘$80-a-Week” becomes the height beyond 
which he hardly dares aspire. His little old ““$40-a- 
Week” looks small indeed! 

Eventually—thru home-study training, if he is 
wise —we will say that he attains his $80 salary. 

When, lo and behold, that distant peak —‘‘$100-a- 
Week’’—becomes no higher than a foot-hill! He 
wonders why he should ever have thought it utterly 
beyond his reach! 


Start Now—by Doubling Your Salary 


‘Never mind what you’re making now. What 
would you LIKE to make? 

Set your goal at $5,000 a_year —$10,000 a year, if 
you like—and bear in mind the fact that mole-hills 
are frequently mistaken for mountains. 

Then read the following statements from LaSalle- 
trained men, and you will understand why YOU,TOO, 
CAN QUICKLY INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS: 


“LaSalle training has taken me from the $65-a- 
month class to a present earning power of over $7,000 
per annum.” 


“Just received another raise of $600. This makes a 
total gain of over 400% since I started training,’’ 


“Within a period of three years LaSalle training 
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a year.” 


We do not promise anyone an immediate leap 
from $20-a-week —or $40-a-week — to $10,000 a year. 
Advancement is rarely won that way. 

But we DO call attention to the fact that during 
three months’ time as many as 1,193 LaSalle members 
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The average increase per man was 89 per cent. 

If you have the will and the purpose to succeed—fill 
out the coupon, clip it,and placeitin the mail TODAY. 
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Go in business for yourself. We 
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More calls for Greer trained auto- 
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S All automobile subjects covered. 
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students and graduates. Free Auto Book— 
Write me personally for copy of big free auto 
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PLAY IN HALF HOUR 
After you get the 4 easy mo- 
tions, you can play harmonious 
chords with very little practice. 
40,000 students have learned to 
play in this easy, pleasant way. 


EASY LESSONS 


The 52 printed lessons with a great 
many pictures make it to learn 
quickly. You don to know 
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Pay as you play. 
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imple care triumphs over 


HAT a relief to women who now 
lavish attention upon their complex- 
ions if they could talk for five 
minutes with a real authority on the 
subject! For they would find that practically 
all their methods and preparations are un- 
necessary—in some cases, actually harmful. 


Simple care. Simple cleansing. These are 
the essentials —all else is extra, needless, 

In our 88 years of soap-making experience 
we have never discovered any means of mak- 
ing a soap that would cure a troubled skin, 
or direétly give the skin a youthful trans- 
patency, or “feed” the skin with oils. 


When oils are mixed with other ingre- 
dients to make soap, they cease to be oils 
and become soap. Soap’s function is to 
cleanse, notto cure or transform or “nourish” 
the skin. And soap is invaluable for its pur- 
pose. The platform below, which has been 
endorsed by over a thousand physicians, con- 
tains the truth about soap. 


Because it is pure, mild and gentle, Ivory 
Soap will do for your skin all that any soap 
can do, no matter what it costs or what 
promises it may make. Ivory contains no 
medicaments, no artificial coloring matter, 
no strong perfume—it is pure soap. It could 
not be finer if it cost you a dollar a cake. 

Simple cleansing once or twice a day with 
Ivory and warm water, followed by a cool 
rinse and, if necessary, alittle pure cold cream, 
is all your skin needs to cleanse and prote¢t it. 
A beautiful skin is the result of two things: 
good health and perfeét cleanliness. Take care 
of your health, and Ivory will take care of 


the rest. Protler & Gamble 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100 % Pure —It Floats 


Guest Ivory, the dainty 
new cake of Ivory made 
especially for face and 
bands, costs but 5 cents, 


beauty’s enemies 


i 


Ore scientific basis 
for the use of 
SoA P 


The following set of principles has been 
endorsed by over a thousand physicians 
of highest Standing and is offered as an 
authoritative guide to women in their use 
of soap for the skin: 


1 The funétion of soap for the skin is to 
cleanse, not to cure or transform. 


2 Soap performs a very useful funéion 
for normal skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 


3 Ifthere is any disease of the skin which 
soap irritates, a physician should be 
seen. 


4 To be suitable for general daily use, a 
soap should be pure, mild and neutral. 


5 Ifthe medicinal content of a soap is 
sufficient to have an effe& upon the 
skin, the soap should be used only 
upon the advice of a physician. 


6 Inall cases of real trouble, a physician's 
advice should be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 
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Temescal 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 
Author of ‘The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River,” ‘‘ Sunny Mateel, Ete. 


Nese or 


Here are the opening chapters of the great Knibbs story we have been promising 

Sometimes it is dangerous to ornament a promise with high praise; but we are 
Nothing we say about this masterpiece of mod- 
ern romance will raise expectations that the story will not overtop. 
If you like swift adventure, it is here. 


you. 
not timid about indorsing “Temescal.” 


West, it. is here. 


If you like the 
If you have an affection for 


rugged beauty, manly sincerity, courage in danger, fortitude in suffering, the friend- 
ship that lives on loyalty, the loyalty that dies for friendship, the quick trigger that 
guards the high heart, the drum of hoofbeats in the dust cloud, the pulse of star 
beams on the midnight desert—they are all here. Only our enthusiasm makes us say 
so much to whet your appetite—for the story is able to speak for itself. 

The gay and gallant Temescal will be no stranger to those readers whose mem- 
ories reach back to that delightful Christmas story, “The Gifts of Temescal,” which was 
a feature of the holiday POPULAR of a year ago. In the march of incident early in the 
novel there is an echo of that stirring day when Temescal rode into Santuario with a 
girl baby on his saddlebow and rode out again with an army hot on his heels, for, 
like many another fine novel, “Temescal” is the offspring of a short story. What was all 
of the short story is but a minor incident of the longer one; yet an incident necessary 
to a complete understanding of the admirable character that Mr. Knibbs draws with 


such understanding care and such complete success——TueE EDITOR. 


(A Five-Part Story—Part I.) 


CHAPTER I. 
TEMESCAL. 


O one in Cabazon seemed to know 
N who Temescal was, where he came 
from, or whither he was bound. 

Yet there was nothing so very mys- 

terious about him. His manner was gra- 
cious. He commanded respect by convers- 
ing elegantly with the intellectual and sim- 


ply with those unable to appreciate a spa- 
cious brow and the finer subtleties. He en- 
joyed surprising himself by doing the un- 
expected, leaping, as it were, from hazard 
to security, and, as frequently back again. 
He delighted in matching wits with worthy 
metal, in being sincerely gallant to humble 
folk, and as sincerely insolent to those who 
deemed themselves his superiors. Temescal 
would have indignantly repudiated the sug- 
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gestion that he ever flattered any one, 
patron or pauper. Nevertheless, flattery 
occupied considerable space among the com- 
modities of his stock in trade, and he was 
a discreetly liberal merchant. He took great 
pleasure in performing a kindly act, not, 
as he confessed, because of its intrinsic 
value, but rather use its reflection il- 
lumined qualities within himself of which 
he had not dreamed. Yet if any one had 
suggested that he went about the world 
doing good he would have shrugged his 
shoulders, spread his hands, and allowed 
an eloquent silence to convey the impres- 
sion that any small good which came of his 
presence or his activities was as the light of 
the beneficent sun, a radiation most natural 
and scarce worthy of remark. 

The only mystery attached to Temescal 
was his career. He journeyed through a 
land preémpted by fierce war and fiendish 
banditry, and he journeyed alone. He paid 
liberally for such entertainment as he 
found, answered all questions, and asked 
none. He did not even question his own 
career, leaving that to slow, incurious Time 
and the ultimate accounting. 

Had Temescal been inclined to make war 
for its own sake, he might have become a 
great leader—south of the border. As it 
was, he had but one man to lead—himself. 
Consequently, when one of the many colo- 
nels of the many Mexican armies devastat- 
ing the land overtook Temescal in the lit- 
tle town of Cabazon, Temescal was obliged 
to either disclose his actual identity and 
business, or assume that of a common sol- 
dier. The colonel was recruiting those will- 
ing to declare themselves Liberals and 
shooting those whom he suspected as loyal 
to the government. Temescal flatly refused 
to become a soldier. When questioned as 
to his business and his political inclinations, 
Temescal replied that his business was to 
keep out of trouble, and that his sympathies 
were with the poor of the land. 

With the charming simplicity of his kind, 
the colonel ordered two of- his soldiers to 
take Temescal out beyond the edge of the 
town and shoot him. To the amazement 
of the soldiers, the innkeeper of Cabazon, 
and the colonel, Temescal laughed at what 
he termed the colonel’s ridiculous sugges- 
tion. He had been disarmed, but suffered 
no other restraint. He drew a silk hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and flicked the 
dust from the toe of his boot. ‘Had I been 


unwise,” he declared impressively, “I would 
have entered your service, and you, my 
colonel, would have been a dead man within 
the next twenty-four hours. I would have 
killed you myself. Then I should have be- 
come colonel. Your men would follow me, 
there not being among your company my 
equal in presence or strategy—save, of 
course, yourself.” 

Temescal paused, snapped the dust from 
his handkerchief, and calmly replaced it. 
The sharp snap caused the colonel to start. 
Of a truth, the prisoner was no ordinary 
adventurer. The colonel frowned. Temes- 
cal cleared his throat. “In refusing to en- 
ter your service, I have done you a favor. 
I have saved your life. It is evident that 
you are generous, and of a noble family. 
To be under obligation to a mere civilian 
like myself would doubtless distress you. 
It is possible to satisfy such obligation by 
allowing me my liberty. But to maintain 
your prestige it must not seem that you 
have changed your mind. Therefore you 
will do me the honor of escorting me be- 
yond the curious eyes of your excellent sol- 
diers, and shooting me yourself. Have I 
your permission to make a confession? 
Many thanks!” He stepped from between 
the guards and toward the colonel, who sat 
at wine in the very chair which Temescal 
had so recently been obliged to vacate. “I 
will then be a dead man,” he whispered, 
“discreetly dead. Thus you will have 
maintained your prestige 2 

“I will take care of that 
colonel. 

“Also, you will have secured my horse, 
a very fine animal,” continued Temescal, 
“and my pistol, an excellent weapon, and 
the gold which I have secreted in an arroyo 
beyond the town. Of this, your men know 
nothing. Otherwise they might thought- 
lessly relieve you of it, after having thought- 
fully assassinated you. If my suggestions 
do not seem comprehensive, if I have over- 
looked any small detail of military ethics, 
kindly correct me.” 

As the colonel had but recently arrived 
in Cabazon, and the hour was midafternoon, 
he was sober, consequently able to think. 
“I will attend to this man,” he declared 
finally, gesturing dismissal of the guard. 
Temescal drew a coin from his pocket and 
tossed it on the table. “From one who is 
about to die. Drink, and enjoy yourselves, | 
my children.” A young lieutenant caught 


” began the 
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up the coin, stared at Temescal, shook his 
head. eee 

So Temescal passed from Cabazon, head 
bowed and hands clasped behind his back, 
as one who contemplates the. dire inevitable. 
The colonel followed, upon his horse. 

Far out on the desert they halted at the 
edge of an arroyo. Temescal faced his cap- 
tor. “I shall require the use of my hands 
to find the gold, my colonel.” 

“Proceed,” said the colonel. 

Straightway Temescal drew a money belt 
from beneath his shirt. The colonel 
frowned, and his short upper lip curled 
back from his white teeth in an unpleasant 
smile. “Not so fast!” he said as Temescal 
was about to hand the belt to him.. “Lay 
it on the rock there.” 

“As you wish,” said Temescal politely. 

“Now sit down and pull off your boots.” 

Temescal had not considered the possi- 
bility of being left barefooted in the desert. 
Almost, he lost his presence of mind. But 
instead of going into a blind rage and leap- 
ing upon the colonel, he gestured acquies- 
cence affably, sat down, drew off his boots, 
and Jaid them upon the rock with the sol- 
emnity of one officiating at an altar. “I 
trust the boots will not be found too large 
for such aristocratic feet as they are about 
to adorn,” he declared. ‘You will also 
find my horse a well-mannered animal. I 
give him to you, honored beyond words that 
he issto bear so astute and noble a com- 
mander.” 

It is possible that Temescal overdid the 
matter in regard to the horse, which, ‘ac- 
cording to the fortunes of war, was already 
confiscate. It is also possible that the 
colonel was not as stupid as he appeared. 
In any event, the colonel told Temescal, 
brusquely, to move on—and indicated the 
direction with the muzzle of his pistol. 
Temescal’s face expressed astonishment— 
not because he had been told to betake 
himself otherwhere and immediately, but 
because of the colonel’s discourteous man- 
ner. However, there was no other choice, 
so Temescal curled his toes against the 
sting of the hot sand, and with head erect 
and shoulders squared, marched toward the 
north. The colonel watched him until he 
had disappeared beyond a distant ridge. 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Something 
tells me I ought to have shot him,” solilo- 
quized the colonel as he dismounted and 
gathered up the spoils. He shivered the 


least bit, as one touched with the chill of 


. sudden apprehension. 


-Meanwhile Temescal sat down beyond 
the ridge to cool his burning feet. Regret- 
fully he drew off his jacket and cut off the 
sleeves. “Were he but inside. it,” he mut- 
tered wrathfully, “I would use a broader 
and a deeper stroke.” From the sleeves he 
fashioned crude footgear. To turn a man 
out into the desert barefooted was the next 
thing to a death sentence—and possibly the 
colonel had so considered it. But what bit 
into Temescal’s very vitals was the fact 
that the colonel had tricked him, had dis- 
counted his sincerity to the very decimal, 
and had ignored his courtesy. “But still, 
I am alive,” reflected Temescal, “and that 
in itself is something,” 

He would have preferred not to progress 
farther just then, but, accustomed to pro- 
gress under adverse conditions, he rose and 
trudged across the blistering sand, wading, 
as it were, ankle-deep in shallows of palpi- 
tating heat. 

On his way to Cabazon he had passed 
through a narrow cañon where there was 
water. There he had paused at the spring 
to water his horse, and, as was his inevi- 
table custom, he had raised his hat in greet- 
ing to the isolated spring. In fact, Temes- 
cal always raised his hat to a desert spring, 
an isolated shade tree, or a wild flower dis- 
covered in some lonely spot where flowers 
were not often to be found. 

Without food, adequate footgear, gun, 
ammunition, horse, or money, yet Temescal 
was not disheartened. His reason told him 
that he had but one slender chance in a 
thousand of getting safely out of the imme- 
diate vicinity on foot. Yet something 
deeper than reason assured him that he 
would survive to become Temescal again. 
At the moment he admitted that he did not 
know who he was or whither he was bound. 
As to where he was—— “But why mention 
hell?” he reflected. “Only a fool empha- 
sizes the obvious.” 


CHAPTER II, 
THE ROCK, 


A ERNING at the cañon spring, Temes- 

cal drank long and deep. His anger 
cooled, but did not evaporate. Rather, it 
solidified. He found shade along the 
cañon’s southern wall. He sat down, not, 


however, that he might plan a way out of 
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his present difficulty. To the contrary, he - 


allowed his imagination to drift toward a 
conclusion as to what might happen to the 
colonel, should fortune bring them within 
rifle shot again. “And I trust it will hap- 
pen before my new boots are badly worn. 
I paid thirty dollars for them, in Tucson.” 
This observation in itself is of no special 
significance, save that it points toward the 
supposition that Temescal did not steal the 
boots, and also toward the conclusion that 
he had but recently crossed the border. 
Add to this the circumstance that Temescal 
was journeying south when overtaken in 
Cabazon, and it. would appear that his 
mission in Mexico was of a purely personal 
nature, probably inspired by a desire to see 
rather than to be seen. 

He gazed at his mutilated jacket, at his 
bandaged feet. He thought of going back 
to Cabazon, under cover of darkness, and 
surprising the colonel, who would undoubt- 
edly be drunk by nine o’clock. Had Te- 
mescal been properly armed and equipped 
he might have done so; but his forces, so to 
speak, were too badly scattered for a suc- 
cessful flank attack. No, he would wait 
until a real inspiration stirred him to ac- 
tion, Meanwhile he bathed his swollen 
feet and contemplated the desert vista be- 
yond the mouth of the cafon—a wide space 
of shimmering heat and gray-green cacti 
and brush, 

While in Cabazon, Temescal had par- 
taken liberally of wine. Because of the re- 
cent rude and unexpected interruption, the 
vintage had not had opportunity to per- 
form its proper office. Now, however, the 
wine served to soothe Temescal’s most natu- 
ral irritation by inducing sleep. Yet he 
would not sleep near the spring. He was 
too wary a campaigner to be caught nap- 
ping. He climbed to the rim of the cafion, 
and after gazing silently toward the distant 
town of Cabazon, he scooped out the sand 
at the base of a huge, knifelike slab of rock 
that partially overhung the cañon, and 
curled himself within the scant shade. 
Without moving he could view the open 
desert and also look down directly upon 
the spring in the cafion bottom. He made 
a cigarette and smoked it thoughtfully. It 
was his habit to smoke one cigarette be- 
fore he slept, one upon rising, and as many 
as he cared to make during the day. The 
conditions surrounding, confronting, and 


in fact, enveloping Temescal might be 


termed ‘adverse, or reverse, according to 
where one stood and surveyed them, yet 


they did not disturb his magnificent poise. 
- Naturally he was annoyed, especially when 


he thought of his new boots and the man 
who now wore them. As for the morrow? 
But what was to-morrow, save to-day with 
a few possible variations? “Plenty of time 


for that,” he observed philosophically. 
“Meanwhile I will sleep.” And Temescal 
slept. 


It happened that the colonel in Caba- 
zon had but barely tasted of the wine of 
the country when he received a message 
by courier which entailed a swift and se- 
cret journey to the headquarters of the 
general commanding the fragments of the 
dilapidated and disreputable army of which 
the colonel was actively in charge. The 
general was encamped on a ranch some 
thirty miles north of Cabazon. The colo- 
nel’s presence was an immediate necessity. 
He was not pleased with the summons, 
but he knew better than to ignore it, so 
he had Temescal’s horse saddled—a much 
finer horse than his own—and taking Te- 
mescal’s money belt and six-shooter, he set 
out toward the rancho. The colonel also 
took with him, as companion and body- 
guard, a young and swarthily handsome 
soldier, known to his fellows as Lieutenant 
Juan Sepulveda—to the ladies as “The 
Charming One.” A colonel may or may 
not be a favorite with the ladies, depending 
largely upon his manner and appearance. 
Juan Sepulveda was not a colonel, but he 
had the manner and appearance of a dusky 
young Adonis, while his colonel was not so 
favored. Moreover, there was a girl in 
Cabazon—in fact, there were several girls 
—yet, the one and most interesting young 
woman of the village was admired by the 
colonel, and she admired Lieutenant Juan. 
And that was one of the reasons for the 
colonel’s choice of a bodyguard. There was 
another reason, but it would be an unfor- 
givable digression to retrace and disclose 
the love affairs of the colonel, or of Juan. 

Juan, utterly unsuspecting and affable, 
accompanied his colonel across the after- 
noon desert, treating the imposed duty 
somewhat as a lark. The colonel purposely 
avoided the course Temescal and he had 
taken but a few hours before, because he 
knew there was no dead gringo out there 
where, according to the colonel’s own state- 
ment to his men, there was. Consequently, 
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as their way lay through the cafion; they 


entered it at its southern end, about a mile’ 


below Temescal’s temporary sleeping quar- 
ters. 


Temescal was awakened by voices. Cau- ° 


tiously he uncurled himself and peered down 
into the cañon. About twenty feet below 
him stood two horses. A few yards beyond 
the horses were two men. One of the men 
was digging in the sand at the base of the 
cañon wall. The other, who was garbed 
like a colonel in the Mexican army, was 
evidently directing operations. Temescal 
leaned forward and gazed down intently. 
What, in the name of reason, were they 
doing? Suddenly Temescal’s heart skipped 
a beat. The officer was the colonel, the 
very colonel who had appropriated his new 
boots. In fact, he was wearing them. 
Temescal edged cautiously out of his bur- 
row. He did not know what he was going 
to do, but he knew that he would do some- 
thing. Here was a divine opportunity to 
rehabilitate himself. 

His own horse stood below, saddled and 
equipped for a journey—canteen, carbine, 
serape, and possibly a bottle of wine in the 
saddle pocket. Modestly Temescal admit- 
ted to himself that he was equal to any two 
men in the Mexican army. And he en- 
joyed the strategic position of seeing with- 
“out being seen. He thought of securing a 
sizable stone, or a small rock—he was not 
particular—and hurling it down upon the 
unsuspecting colonel. Temescal decided to 
follow the rock himself, allowing—so to 
speak—the other soldier to break his fall. 

The colonel unbuttoned his shirt and 
drew out a money belt. Temescal’s heart 
skipped another beat. It was his own 
money belt. “We will leave it concealed 
here until we return,” the colonel was say- 
ing to the man who dug in the sand. It 
occurred to Temescal that burying money 
in this isolated spot was an extraordinarily 
peculiar proceeding. He was not aware 
that the colonel had been summoned to the 
presence of the general, nor was he aware 
that the general was in the habit of bor- 
rowing sums of money from his officers. 
But the colonel knew it. Hence these ex- 
traordinarily peculiar proceedings. 

Temescal frowned. “And to bury my 
own money, almost under my nose,” he 
breathed. “It is a sign and a token. Some- 
thing will come of this!” 


Prophetic utterance! For the colonel 


-drew his revolver. 


handed the money belt to the kneeling sol- 
dier, who took it and laid it in the hole h- 
had dug and covered it with sand. His 
back was toward the colonel. The colone! 
Then Temescal under- 
stood. “Buried treasure, and no one left te 
tell the tale.’ Temescal thought swiftly. 
If the colonel killed the soldier, there would 
then be but one to reckon with. Yet Te 
mescal’s generous and humane soul could 
not countenance the cold murder of a man. 
even though his own money and safety 
were assured in the result. It has beer 
said that the thought is parent to the act. 
or something like that. In this instance the 
thought and the act were as twins, borr 
upon the instant. Temescal’s blood boiled 
On his hands and knees, he heaved his stout 
body up to leap upon the assassin below. 
He had forgotten the limitations of his hid- 
ing place. His back arched suddenly against 
the huge slab of rock under which he had 
‘burrowed. Instantly, rock, pebbles, sand. 
Temescal and noble intentions toppled and 
fell slithering into the cañon. Owing to a 
gyration of the slab of rock, Temescal 
landed on top of the heap. His teeth clipped 
together. He saw stars, and numerous con- 
stellations. And beneath the great rock lay 
the proud but retired colonel of a regiment 
in the Mexican army. 

Temescal felt of the back of his neck. 
He drew out his silk handkerchief and wiped 
the sweat from his forehead. He shrugged 
his shoulders—politely—and spread out his 
hands. “This,” he said, his thumb touch- 
ing the rock on which he sat, “will save us 
the trouble of digging another and a larger 
hole.” He gestured toward the spot where 
the money belt was concealed. Neither the 
fall, the terrific jolt, nor the surprise shook, 
for a moment, Temescal’s natural poise and 
dignity. It is to be noticed that he said 
“us” when mentioning the fact that further 
excavating would be unnecessary. Thus he 
implied a companionship which, in turn, im- 
plied a mutual interest. Wisely taking ad- 
vantage of Juan Sepulveda’s surprise, Te- 
mescal explained in excellent Spanish just 
what the colonel had had in his hand and 
was about to do with it when the slab of 
rock toppled and fell. Lieutenant Juan al- 
most believed him. “And while I dislike 
undue exertion,” added Temescal, “I am 
willing to prove my statement by assisting 
you in digging beneath this rock. You will 
find my gun in your colonel’s hand. In 
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fact, he didn’t have time to drop it. Pos- 
sibly such proof is unnecessary, because you 
will observe that I have possession of your 
carbine, and you are unarmed. However, I 
must have my boots. Therefore, we will 
dig.” 

As the still-astonished Juan dug and 
heaved and tugged at the slab of rock, 
Temescal assisted by advising as to lever- 
ages and wedges. Occasionally Temescal 
paused in directing the operations to rub 
his back. He had suffered a slight strain, 
but he explained that that need not inter- 
rupt his friend’s efforts. Juan, who was 
familiar with Mexican colonels and their 
playful ways when gold or women were con, 
cerned, began to believe that he had nar- 
rowly escaped being shot in the back. 
When, at last, the slab of rock was re- 
moved from an all-but-perfect silhouette of 
the colonel, it was as Temescal had said— 
an ivory-handled pistol was gripped in the 
colonel’s hand. “And he was not picking 
his teeth with it when I hurled this rock,” 
declared Temescal, shrugging his shoulders 
and spreading one hand—the other was still 
poising the carbine. Juan Sepulveda gazed 
at Temescal, at the carbine, and at the colo- 
nel. Like Temescal, Juan was somewhat 
of a philosopher. “We have two good 
horses,” he said. 

And he left the suggestion in the air, so 
to speak. 

“You have spoken wisely,” declared 
Temescal. “Kindly remove the boots from 
this gentleman. I would draw them upon 
more honorable legs.” 

“Tt would not be well for us to return 
to Cabazon,” observed the young soldier as 
he removed the boots. It was only too evi- 
dent that the colonel would have no further 
use for them. 

“Again you have spoken wisely. Your 
name?” 

“Juan Sepulveda, sefior. 

“Tmportunio—Temescal. Perhaps I have 
another. You have inferred, correctly, that 
we are to make a journey together. We 
shall require food. You will return to Caba- 
zon, after dark, and seek out some young 
woman who will secure food for us. That 
should not be difficult, because I saw you 
talking to a rather attractive girl when your 
colonel-that-was arrested me. However, I 
shall give you money, in case your good 
looks do not awaken immediate sympathy. 
You will return to a spot that I shall desig- 


And yours?” 


nate. Then we shall see what we shall 
see.” 

“Which will not be the sun upon Cabazon 
to-morrow morning,” declared Juan Sepul- 
veda, emphatically. 

“You are a man after my own heart!” 
cried Temescal. “I have wished for such 
a companion—sturdy, loyal, young and 
good looking. Together we shall do great 
things! I have much wisdom in the ways 
of men, although I admit women puzzle 
me. Also, I have gold, and mature judg- 
ment. What can resist us?” 

“Nothing, unless it be the army,” sug- 
gested Juan. 

“The army? Ah, yes! I recall some- 
thing that looked like an army, yonder in 
Cabazon. I had forgotten it. However, 
because of your recent association with it, 
we will avoid it, for the time being. Still, 
I regret that there were not a few more 
colonels under the rock when I launched it.” 

“The rock! Yes! You are a strong man 
—a very strong man!” declared Juan admir- 
ingly. 

“When in anger—yes!” admitted Temes- 
cal. “Come! After refreshing ourselves at 
the spring—in case you have no tequila with 
you—we will climb out of this cañon and 
you shall see where I tore the rock from 
its roots. I imagine that the hole is there 
yet.” 

“You speak of tequila, señor. My colonel 
always carried a little silver flask, but I fear 
it is empty. He drank from it, turning it 
to the sky, just before we entered the 
canon.” 

“To deaden his conscience, that he might 
kill you. That account is closed. However, 
we will salvage the flask.” 

“With the day,” said Juan, gesturing to- 
ward the setting sun, “I will take my horse 
and proceed to Cabazon se 

“Softly, young soldier! You will pro- 
ceed on foot, leaving your horse, your hat 
and your arms with me. Then, if you 
should happen to be recognized by one of 
your former companions, you have been 
waylaid, robbed and disarmed, and your 
colonel murdered. Here is money. Be cau- 
tious. Should some young woman secure 
food for you, pay in kisses if possible, in 
gold if necessary—but not in confidences. 
Preserve an air of mystery. Convey the im- 
pression that you are in great distress. You 
may be, if you are recognized and cap- 
tured.” 
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“As you wish, señor. But where shall I- 
meet you?” 

Allowing Juan to precede him, Temescal 
climbed to the cañon’s rim. “Yonder, in 
the open I will wait. Go with God, and 
return with—provisions.” 

Temescal, however, did not wait in the 
appointed place, but chose a low hill, sev- 
eral hundred yards from the spot, where he 
kept vigilant watch, curbing, as the moon 
rose, a natural impatience to be gone. He 
had still to assure himself that the young 
soldier could be trusted. “That I have 
saved his life means nothing,” soliloquized 
Temescal. “Gratitude frequently rebounds 
in a most unexpected manner. I rescued a 
small dog from the jaws of a big dog, once 
—and the small dog promptly bit me. How- 
ever, the small dog was half starved and, 
consequently, somewhat cynical. I. feel 
empty, myself.” 

Presently a lone, dim figure appeared, 
marching with its shadow across the moon- 
lit desert. Arrived at the spot Temescal 
had designated, the figure stopped, turned 
about as though perplexed, and finally called 
softly. Temescal sheathed his six-shooter, 
and came down from his hill, leading the 
horses. He had recognized Juan’s voice, 
and had surmised that the peculiar hump 
on his back was a sack of food. 

“I might have known that you would be 
cautious,” said Juan; then, reproachfully: 
“But, sefior, you might have trusted me!” 

“Didn’t I trust you with five good, old, 
solid American silver plunks with which to 
buy the grub?” Temescal spoke’ in our own 
vernacular, and testily. 

Juan did not understand the language, 
but he caught the import. “Yes! Yes! 
And if it is that I have seemed to delay, 
that is because of Chiquita. She was quick 
to get food for us, señor; but when it came 
to paying”—Juan scratched his head reflec- 
tively—‘“I could not be less generous than 
she. If kisses could be measured, I think 
this sack would not contain those which 
we exchanged. Here is the money, un- 
spent, señor.” 

“You have earned it. Put it in your 
pocket. Doubtless you: have eaten. I will 
eat as I ride.” 

“I have eaten nothing,” observed Juan 
rather pensively. “Entering Cabazon, fear 
dulled my appetite. Departing, I had no 
opportunity.” 

“But you delivered the goods,” said 


Temescal, forgetting in his enthusiasm that 


Juan did not understand English. 


From the foregoing one might surmise 
that Temescal was not all that he seemed 
to be—or possibly, that he was more; that 
his elegant diction was an affectation and 
the Spanish language acquired. Has it not 
been said that occasional sojourners in a 
foreign land become more native than the 
natives themselves? Yet it is both unfair 
and unwise to judge hastily, or become 
prejudiced by a name. 

Juan, however, saw only in his compan- 
ion a great man suffering a chance misfor- 
tune. Warmed by a modest nip of tequila, 
Juan mounted his horse. “We will seek 
new fortunes together!” he exclaimed, and 
promptly felt in the sack for something 
more substantial than optimism. 

“We ride with the moon!” declared 
Temescal, waving a piece of dried goat’s 
meat which Juan passed to him. 

Two shadows fled across the dim, ghostly 
reaches of the desert, bearing south, as is 
frequently the custom of adventurous shad- 
ows. The few, faint lights of Cabazon dis- 
appeared. Juan gestured toward a far range 
of hills etched in black upon the rising 
moon. “Beyond those hills,” he confided 
to Temescal, “is a town that I know. There 
they make good wine, and there is much 
feasting and dancing. No gringo has yet 
discovered the place.” 

“Yet one may,” declared Temescal, 
darkly. His new boots, made to measure 
in Tucson, and ordinarily a perfect fit, 
pinched his swollen feet. Otherwise, noth- 
ing disturbed his equanimity. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE WAIF OF WAR. 


ACCUSTOMED to night marches and the 

companionship of hardy men, Juan 
Sepulveda was. nevertheless astonished by 
Temescal’s unwearying animation, as they 
rode down the long, starlit hours that lay 
between them and the hills of dawn. Te- 
mescal sang a robust song in a robust tenor. 
He recounted many incidents in his adven- 
turous career. He spoke of Heidelberg, Vi- 
enna, Paris, the Riviera, as one might men- 
tion Schenectady, Troy, Albany and the 
Palisades. He told amusing tales of promi- 
nent characters both in America and in 
Mexico. He seemed broadly familiar with 
all that was going on in the world. He 
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discussed the qualities and characteristics 
of horses, men and dogs with an impartial- 
ity so humorous and intuition so keen that 
his young companion did not know whether 
to laugh or listen in amazement. Then, for 
a change, Temescal talked about the stars, 
naming some of them, and illustrating, by 
anecdotes both ancient and modern, their 
supposed influence upon men. Yet never 
once did Temescal mention himself as a 
principal, but always as an observer. 
And, in turn, Juan told of exploits along 
. the border, and far south in the land, of 


raids and reprisals, of battles, fiestas, pretty. 


girls, legends of ancient loot, of Aztec mines, 
and undiscovered cities. To all this Temes- 
cal listened with polite interest, meanwhile 
gaining a fair insight into his companion’s 
character; for he who talks of others con- 
fesses himself. 

When the conversation finally drifted 
round to their present condition and pros- 
pects, Juan was for outlining a definite cam- 
paign of fortune. Temescal elbowed the 
suggestion aside. “It is not a wise proceed- 
ing to knock too loudly upon the door of 
To-morrow. It is true that some bold ones 
have done so, and with success. I have, 
myself. However, I do not favor haste 
and importunity. As for knowing what one 
is going to do, from day to day, that is like 
eating the dulce before the frijoles. It dulls 
one’s appetite.” 

“But, señor 3 

“Quite correct. You are young. I will 
illustrate my contention. Doubtless you 
have had many sweethearts. Among these 
there was doubtless one with whom you ar- 
ranged to meet in the evening, beneath some 
shadowy tree where even the moonlight 
would have been an interloper. And there 
you met her, knowing as you journeyed to- 
ward the spot, that she would be there. 
Your young heart beat fast. You were en- 
raptured. You thought you had realized 
the superlative bliss. But wait! Again you 
strolled along an evening street, alone, and 
thinking how cruel some other saucy young 
señorita had been in declining to meet you. 
It was dark, of course—or it should have 
been dark. Suddenly you were aware of a 
presence, a young presence, a feminine 
young presence, to be brief: and almost in- 
stantly she recognized you. You had not 
dreamed of meeting her. Your heart beat 
seventy times faster than it had upon the 
previous occasion. You felt as though you 


had fallen into a river, and had found a 
pearl upon its bank when you climbed out. 
Further illustration is unnecessary. You 
understand.” 

“Indeed, señor! You mean that adven- 
ture is like a charming mistress, wayward, 
perhaps, but ravishing; that her charm for 
one lies in not being aware of what she 
will do the next moment, but——” 

“Or whom,” murmured Temescal. 

Juan’s flight of fancy, like a falcon that 
had struck, returned to his wrist. “So I 
shall be content to follow you.” 

“You speak wisely. And I am not averse 
to having a friend at my back. However, 
there will be occasions when you will lead— 
in a physical sense. As now, for example. 
The gray horses of the dawn are tugging 
at their traces. Soon their blazing chariot 
will roll up the edge of the world, and then 
—it will be hot. You spoke of a ranchito, 
a little way off the road to Santuario. We 
will stop at this ranchito, where I shall 
allow you to shave me, after we have fed 
our horses and refreshed ourselves. My 
shirt also needs washing. Breakfast, a 
shave, a clean shirt, and a little sleep, and 
I shall be ready to discover this town of 
feasting and dancing of which you have 
spoken. However, when in Santuario, be 
discreet in introducing me, especially to 
men. As for the ladies, it will not be’ 
necessary.” 

“You mean the señoritas will naturally 
find you interesting, and that therefore they 
will ie 

“That is not impossible. But no. In 
this instance you will have the ladies to 
yourself. I shall keep in the background. 
As you have no doubt observed, I am solid, 
and difficult to move. I am, perhaps, what 
one might call ‘selective’ in my tastes, and 
only those who appreciate it, interest me 
There was, however, a girl in San Antone— 
a most interesting town in the old days, 
when a man’s introduction was his person- 
ality, not his raiment, and 5 

“But, señor, what about the girl?” 

“Nothing. Friendly discourse serves to 
cheat weariness. Yonder seems to be the 
hacienda.” : 

So they turned from the wagon road, 
heartened by the prospect of rest and re- 
freshment, both for themselves and their 
weary horses. Temescal visioned shade and 


-cool water, simple ranch folk, native hospi- 


tality, and many children, who would scat- 
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ter like young quail at the unexpected ar- 
rival of a strange guest. 

The ranchito, however, which Temescal 
had called, in his expansive way, a haci- 
enda, proved a bitter disappointment; not 
because it was a meager ranch house and a 
small property, but because it was tenant- 
less, the adobe ransacked, the homely fur- 
nishing burned, mutilated, destroyed; the 
entire habitation devastated. Temescal 
viewed the desolation withghot anger in’ his 
eyes. “We will proceed with caution,” he 
said, as Juan was about to explore an inner 
room, evidently hoping against hope. Juan 
paused. Turning his head he gazed at 
Temescal with eyes somber, questioning. 
“T knew these folks,” he said finally. “They 
were kindly folk and industrious. Often I 
stopped here on my way to Santuario.” 

“Where there is much feasting and danc- 
ing,” murmured Temescal. 

Juan shrugged his shoulders. 
do nothing here. Let us go.” 

“Strange that this desolation should af- 
fect you,” said Temescal. “Surely you are 
not unfamiliar with this sort of thing. Your 
illustrious army——” 

He was interrupted by a faint, wailing 
sound, which seemed to come from behind 
the door of the unexplored room. The com- 
panions glanced at each other. Temescal 
drew his six-shooter, strode to the door and 
thrust it open. Juan started nervously as 
he again heard that queer, choking wail. 
Temescal gestured toward a corner of the 
room, beyond the beam of morning sunlight 
which lay like a patch of gold-on the dark, 
earthen floor, and holstering his gun he 
stepped into the room, knelt and tenderly 
lifted a tiny, naked infant from the shad- 
owy corner. He pressed the baby awk- 
wardly against his broad chest. He strode 
to the larger room, paused, then gestured 
with his elbow. “Water! Make a fire and 
warm the water—but not too hot.” 

Juan made a fire and heated the water 
in a broken olla. Meanwhile Temescal 
paced back and forth, endeavoring to soothe 
the baby. He sang softly. He teetered 
the infant up and down and talked to it. 
Still it wailed lustily. Finally Temescal of- 
fered it a silver piece, pressing the coin into 
the tiny, clenched fist. The child wailed 
more lustily than ever. 

The sweat stood out on Temescal’s fore- 
head. His face grew red. He felt ridicu- 
lous, inefficient, helpless. He desired ar- 


“We can 


dently to smoke; yet he could not bring 
himself to lay the child upon the bare floor, 
and there was nothing in the way of blan- 
ket or clothing upon which to lay it. Finally 
Juan advised that the watér was warm. 
Temescal was not unskillful in handling a 


-horse or a six-shooter, but when it came to 


bathing a squirming infant He spread 
his silk handkerchief on the floor, laid the 
child on it, and glanced round. As there 
seemed to be nothing less flexible than a 
saddle blanket with which to wash it, he un-` 
buttoned his shirt, drew it over his head, 
and solemnly hacked a piece from the tail 
of the shirt and dipped it in the warm water. 
The infant bawled, squalled, choked, grew 
purple, silent; squawked, mewed plain- 
tively, and gathering breath, began all over 
again. 

juan was amazed that a man like Temes- 
cal should take so much pains with the `~ 
child of mere peasant folk. Yet he was in- 
terested in spite of his youth. So when it 
came to clothing the child, Juan offered to 
donate his shirt. But Temescal frowned 
down the suggestion. “I began with this,” 
he said, gesturing toward the infant, “and 
it is for me to complete the task.” Care- 
fully he swathed the baby in his own shirt 
and carried it to the doorway. “See! It 
has all but ceased to weep. Untie the 
horses! We shall proceed to Santuario. I 
will carry the child and shield it from the 
sun. When we are within sight of this town 
of feasting and dancing,” Temescal empha- 
sized the latter words, “you will ride ahead 
and make arrangements with some good 
woman for the immediate care of the child. 
Choose a married woman, one that is portly, 
who smiles, and has children about her. I 
dislike to seem arbitrary, but evidently you 
have had no experience with these things,” 
and Temescal indicated the baby awkwardly 
cuddled in his arms. 

“Tt is plain that you have,” said Juan ad- 
miringly. The infant had ceased to wail. 

“Not I!” thundered Temescal. “Nor do 
I wish to have. Fate has thrust this bur- 
den upon me! And Fate has made us com- 
panions. What would you have done had 
you discovered this orphan and I had not 
been with you? You would have been help- 
less. A beneficent though blundering design 
sent me to save this child, which should 
hereafter bear my name, were it a man- 
child. Yet I am not to have even that con- 
solation.” 
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“Then, señor, why not call the child ‘Te- 
mescalita?’ ” 

Temescal’s face beamed. “Not a bad sug- 
gestion, from a soldier. You may amount 
to something yet. Meanwhile, we delay. 
Hold the child until I am ready to take it.” 
And Temescal transferred his tiny burden 
to Juan. Immediately the tiny burden be- 
gan—as Juan said—to mew and squawk 


amazingly. Temescal mounted his horse. 
“You see, it misses me already!” he as- 
serted complacently. ‘Careful! You are 


not handling a sack of beans.” 

As they rode away from the ruins of that 
which had so recently been a quiet and in- 
dustrious home, Temescal discoursed upon 
banditry carried on under the guise of hon- 
est warfare. 

Yet their conversation finally drifted to 
happier themes. The abstract gave place to 
the concrete, which for them, was Temes- 
calita, who, for a wonder, slept peacefully 
in the hollow of Temescal’s arm, her tiny 
body shaded from the sun by Temescal’s 
serape. And of her they talked, hazarding 
a guess as to her age, speculating upon the 
fate of her parents, and discoursing about 
her future. “I shall provide for her!” de- 
clared Temescal enthusiastically. “She 
shall be clothed and fed and educated. Un- 
der the circumstances, I could hardly do 
less for her.” 

“But, señor, she is not your child. She 
is really nothing to you. How are we to 
continue our journey if the niña is to re- 
ceive -all these things?” 

“No, she is not my child,” said Temescal 
coldly. “And she is nothing to me. Yet 
she could not have been more my own had 
I been her father. And she is everything 
to me. Had the little one been flesh, of 
my flesh it had been my duty to provide for 
her. Now it is more than my duty—it is 
my absolute and unsought delight. Though 
the shrill noise she made gripped my very 
vitals, though I all but wrestled with her to 
subdue her to the bathing, and though I 
know that she does not possess the garments 
most essential to her age and my tranquil- 
lity, still is she the most wonderful atom 
that I have ever touched with these hands.” 

Within sight of Santuario, which had 
hitherto remained hidden by the low hills, 
Temescal sent Juan ahead to make arrange- 
ments for the immediate care of the child. . 

And so Temescal entered the town of San- 
tuario, an impressive figure, mounted upon a 


fine horse. Within his arms slumbered the 
tiny Temescalita, wrapped in a silken shirt. 
It is true that Temescal was shirtless, and 
that his arms were bare, save for the serape 
across his shoulders. He had sacrificed the 
sleeves of his jacket for footgear in the des- 
ert near Cabazon. Yet he seemed utterly 
unaware of his lack of adequate clothing, 
and oblivious to the curious glances of the 
townsfolk as he rode slowly down the street. 
He looked neither to the right nor the left, 
but gazed, somewhat sternly, toward the 
west. 

Juan hailed him at the end of the street. 
“This way, senor! I have made all arrange- 
ments. Yonder is the house.” 

“I suppose you have not overlooked the 
fact that I have no shirt,” said Temescal. 

“I had not thought of it. I will get one 
for you.” 

“To the contrary, you will take the nina 
and stand here until I return. And when I 
return I myself will deposit the little one 
with its foster mother. But I do not care 
to appear before her as a Yaqui of Sonora. 
Where did you say they sold good wine?” 

“There, sefior—across the street.” 

No community, small or large, is with- 
out its news scavenger, usually some dod- 
dering mediocrity who collects news with all 
the careless gusto of a garbage man and dis- 
penses it with equal abandon. Such an in- 
dividual, observing Juan Sepulveda standing 
at the corner and holding a mysterious bun- 
dle in his arms, accosted him. 

“Have I not met you before?” inquired 
the gossip, who exhibited half as many 
teeth and twice as much unshaven beard as 
the average citizen of Santuario. 

“Tf so, it was not at the barber’s,”’ re- 
torted Juan, who felt exceedingly self-con- 
scious and awkward, holding a bundle which 
might at any moment proclaim itself. 
“Scratch your fleas elsewhere. I am occu- 
pied.” 

“So?” The gossip’s sly, watery eyes har- 
dened. “And your friend, in the cantina 
yonder, is also occupied, no doubt. Do not 
forget, young man, that there is a jail in 
this town of Santuario, where offensive 
strangers may explain themselves.” 

“A calabasino swings in the wind. It 
is cracked and makes a queer sound. Good 
wine would leak from it; therefore I do not 
pour. Adios, Señor Flea-trap. -I shall itch 
until you are gone.” 4 

The gossip departed, muttering. From 
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the doorway of the epics aos. he 
watched Temescal come from the cantina, 
cross the street and enter the store of one 
Estancio, where clothing, of a kind, was to 
be had. “Look!” whispered the gossip to 
the cobbler as Temescal came from the 
store. “Is that not the bandit, Temescal?” 

The cobbler scratched his head. “If it 
is not, it is his brother. Let us inquire of 
Estancio.” 

“Or at the cantina,” suggested the gossip. 

“Estancio charges nothing for informa- 
tion,” declared the cobbler, shrewdly sur- 
mising that the gossip’s thirst was not en- 
tirely for information. “We will talk with 
Estancio.” 

Meanwhile Temescal purchased a shirt, 
not of silk, not exactly to his liking, but the 
best that could be had in so: small a town. 
Tying his horse to a tree in front of a mod- 
est adobe, he took Temescalita in his arms 
and followed Juan to the house, where 
Temescalita was presently deposited with a 
plump and smiling mother, who could 
scarcely number her offspring on the fingers 
of both hands, including her thumbs. The 
zealous Juan had followed Temescal’s in- 
structions to the very letter. 

“I fear this is an imposition,” said Temes- 
cala 

The mother of many shook her head. 
“No! No! Where there are so many, 
what is one more or less? Juan has al- 
ready told me the sad news of those poor 
folk of the ranchito. The little one shall 
be cherished as my own. As I am proud of 
all these, so am I proud of this one,” and 
the señora gestured toward her small army 
of progressively sized youngsters. Mean- 
while she allowed her fine dark eyes the 
privilege of admiring Temescal’s command- 
ing figure. She sighed. “My husband was 
also fond of- children.” 

“He is away, perchance?” 

“Indeed, señor. He is with the saints.” 

“A pity!” exclaimed Temescal courte- 
ously, and, it must be admitted, a trifle am- 
biguously. However there was cause. The 
señora was a widow, and Temescal’s natu- 
rally gallant manner had, more than once, 
been misinterpreted. He gave the woman a 
piece of gold, and departed, politely, of 
course, but noticeably in haste. Juan‘ had 
to step briskly to keep pace with him. 


“Did I not choose well?” queried Juan,. 


wondering at his companion ’s agitation. 
“Too well! She is a widow.” 


_ gaze, 


“But not unwilling to take either the 
child, or money for its care.” 

“Or another husband,” said Temescal, . 
solemnly. “She has fine eyes and a moth- 
erly way. I know the type. I—she will 
make an admirable foster mother for Temes- 
calita.” 

After seeing to it that their horses were 
fed and corralled conveniently near the can- 
tina, Temescal and Juan made themselves 
comfortable in the purple shadows of the 
vine-covered portico of the posada.. Temes- 
cal rubbed his chin reflectively. Whatever 
his reflections may have been; they were 
diverted abruptly. “I have not been 


shaved!” he declared. “And the good 
widow saw me thus! Yet perhaps it is as 
well.” 


“Or better,” suggested Juan facetiously. 


The wine of Santuario was nothing if not. - 


“heady.” 

“How so?” 

“You do not seem to like widows, señor.” 

“Collectively, I admire them. Individ- 
ually, I wish them well, from a distance. 
This is good wine. Drink slowly.” 

Juan, who had consumed better than 
twice as much wine as Temescal, laughed. 
“As for the wine—you make it go farther, 
I make it go faster.” 

Temescal shrugged his shoulders. His 
shadowed by his broad sombrero, 
seemed to be occupied with the little group 
talking and gesticulating in the store across 
the way, where one, Estancio, sold many in- 
different commodities, including shirts, and 
dispensed gossip gratuitously. Juan refilled 
his cup and drank, not leisurely, as Temes- 
cal had suggested, but with youthful gusto. 
He called the posadero’s daughter, asking 
her to fetch more wine. 

A pretty girl passed the cantina, nodded 
to Juan and glanced curiously at the un- 
moved Temescal. Juan raised his cup, sa- 
luting the pretty girl, and inadvertently 
slopping wine on Temescal’s.boots. Still 
Temescal stared across the way, seemingly 
oblivious to Juan, to the homely daughter 
of the posadero waiting to be paid for the 
wine, and to pretty girls passing and nod- 
ding saucily. 

“There is wine at your elbow,” suggested 
Juan. “I drink to Juanita Escobar who 
just bowed to me. She is the prettiest girl 
in Santuario.” 

“Indeed!” Temescal’s head came up. He 
turned toward the innkeeper’s daughter. “A 
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thousand and one pardons, señorita! I 
cannot recall having ordered more wine. 
However, I am forgetful, at times. My 
companion has suggested a toast to the pret- 
tiest girl in Santuario.” Temescal rose and 
bowed graciously. “So, we drink to you, 
señorita.” 

Juan got to his feet from which he was 
immediately swept, as it were, by his com- 
panion’s tour-de-force, into drinking a 
health to the obviously homely daughter of 
the innkeeper. 

Ignoring Juan entirely, the innkeeper’s 
daughter curtsied to Temescal. “Thank 
you, señor. You are kind. And you are 
not drunk.” 

Juan sat down and stared sulkily at the 
middle of the street. “But no!” he ob- 
served, imitating Temescal’s expansive man- 
ner, “I shall keep in the background. You 
shall have the ladies to yourself. I am 
solid, and difficult to move. I am what you 
might call ‘selective ee 

Temescal laughed heartily. “You pro- 
pose a wise amendment. It is your capacity 
for wine, and not my own that restrains me 
from drinking to all the girls in this delight- 
ful village. One of us, at least, should be 
watchful, even here.” = 

“I am not drunk,” declared Juan sul- 
lenly. 

Temescal rose and laid his hand on Juan’s 
shoulder. “Do you still hold me your 
friend?” 

“Oh, as for that ” srumbled Juan. 

“Count the buttons on my new jacket!” 

“A trick,” said Juan. “I can count. 
There are none.” Yet in spite of himself 
he glanced up. Meeting Temescal’s mag- 
netic gaze, his own was welded to it, and 
in the heat of such concentration his mind 
cleared. Still Juan held to the tail of his 
stubborn mood that now, perversely, kicked 
to free itself. “But there is nothing to fear 
in this place,” he declared, gesturing his in- 
difference. 

“Amigo,” said Temescal affectionately, 
“you may get drunk, and I will not desert 
you. You may play the fool, and I will 
stand by you. You may quarrel with an 
enemy and I will uphold your argument. 
You may even slop wine on my boots, and 
I will not censure you. But one thing you 
may not do and be my friend; and that is, 
sulk! If I should chance to reprove you 
for this or that, and you find neither wis- 
dom nor humor in the reproof, curse me 


s 


outright. Declare yourself angry, abused, 
misunderstood, insulted, slandered; sweat 
out some kind of lusty argument with me. 


Steal my horse, my money, my reputation— 


if you can—but do not clench your fist and 


' then hide it in your pocket!” 


The sheer vigor of Temescal’s harangue, 
aside from its import, struck the last vestige 
of moroseness from Juan’s mind. 

Temescal returned to his chair beneath 
the purple shadows of Las Uvas. Juan 
drummed his fingers on the table top. Pres- 
ently he rose and strode across the street to 
get cigarillos of a kind not to be had in 
the posadero. Perhaps ten minutes passed 
before he returned with the cigarettes. His 
manner seemed peculiarly diffident as he 
proffered a cigarette to Temescal. And 
Temescal noticed that Juan’s hand trembled 
as he lighted a match. Juan leaned close. 
“Estancio, who keeps the shop across the 
way,” he whispered, “asked me who you 
were. I told him you were Temescal, and 
my friend. He asked me if you were not 
Temescal, the thief of Cabazon. I serve 
you and you only, señor. If again ques- 
tioned what shall I say?” 


“Your hand is unsteady,” observed 
Temescal. “See, the match has gone out. 
Another!” 


Temescal lighted his cigarette and puffed 
thoughtfully. He blew a ring of smoke, a 
second ring, and a third. “Tell him he hit 
the ball on the nose,” he said finally. Then, 
as Juan seemed puzzled: “Your friend 
across the street is keen, but unwise. In- 
form him that I am Temescal; that it is my 
pleasure to patronize Santuario this little 
while, and purchase supplies for my men. 
Tell him to breathe no word of this to any 
one. Thus I shall gain much advertising. 
But it is unnecessary to say anything about 
the colonel beneath the rock. That matter 
is settled.” 

“Ves, señor. 
bandit?” 

“None other. 
are my men.” 


But are you Temescal the 


And you, it would seem, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MOTHER OF MANY. 


UT, sefior——” Juan had heard strange 
tales of Temescal the bandido, known 
throughout the northern states of Mexico as 
a violent man, cruel, brutal, cold-blooded 
and so ignorant that he was unable to sign 
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his own name. “But, señor ” reiterated 
Juan, staring at his nonchalant and smiling 
companion, 

“Nothing is impossible, my young friend. 
Your garrulous storekeeper suggests that I 
am Temescal of Cabazon. Can you dis- 
prove it?” 

“Tt is true I first saw you in Cabazon.” 

“Quite so. Have you ever seen Temescal 
the bandit, or talked with him?” 

“Not unless you are the man.” 

“Accept me as such until you can prove 
otherwise. Yet, if you are not pleased with 
my identity, if you feel that our friendship 
is founded upon a misapprehension—in 
short, if you imagined me a gentleman and 
discovered me to be a rascal, let us shake 
hands in recognition of a pleasant fellow- 
ship concluded, and go our separate ways. 
I am selfish, as are all men, yet I like to 
appear generous. You are without money, 
and without occupation. Half of the gold I 
carry is sufficient for my needs. The other 
half is yours should you choose to accept 
it and journey by yourself.” 

“But you saved my life, sefior!” 

“Which is nothing. I refer, of course, 
to the circumstance. Friendship is not a 
matter of bookkeeping.” 

“And you offer me half of your gold——” 

“Which is nothing.” 

Perplexed, Juan frowned and wriggled his 
nose like a dog trying to follow an elusive 
scent—which is not a pun in Spanish. He 
‘had forgotten the chief issue—whether or 
not Temescal was the notorious bandit, in 
endeavoring to appreciate Temescal’s pecu- 
liar line of reasoning. Saving a man’s life 
was nothing. Gold was nothing. Juan sat 
with his cigarette unlighted, his wine un- 
tasted. Temescal casually studied the 
young soldier’s face. 

“Tt would seem that everything is noth- 
ing,” declared Juan, after a few moments of 
troubled reflection. 

“Wiser men have arrived at a similar con- 
clusion.” 

“I am no philosopher,” declared Juan, us- 
ing, however, the word “pensador,” which 
delighted Temescal as a naked equivalent; 
for indeed he who thinks must needs be a 
philosopher. “I am no philosopher, yet I 
know a straight road when I see it, and 
an honest man when I hear his voice.” 

“Vet a straight road grows monotonous, 
and obvious honesty becomes tiresome.” 

“To the fire with your philosophy!” cried 


Juan. “I will not accept one centavo of 
your wealth. Fate chose for me when the 
rock fell in the cañon of Cabazon. Are 
you greater than Fate, that you can cast me 
off with a bribe?” 

“No,” chuckled Temescal, “but now you 
have sweated yourself sober, and that is as 
it should be.” 

Meanwhile, Estancio informed each per- 
son entering his shop—in the strictest con- 
fidence—that the mysterious caballero who 
drank wine in the shade of Las Uvas was 
none other than Temescal the bandit, a 
great leader and generous to the poor. + “He 
came into my shop, here,” declared Estan- 
cio, “and purchased a shirt of the best qual- 
ity. He paid me liberally, not asking the 
price. When I tendered him his change 
he waved it aside, telling me to present it 
to the shirt maker, who, unquestionably, 
was a very poor craftsman. Only a leader 
of bandits could afford to be so indifferent 
as to the cost of a shirt, and so generous to 
the poor.” 

The little group of townsfolk nodded 
thoughtfully. - Estancio’s argument may or 
may not have seemed convincing, yet it was 
accepted in silence, as most of them owed 
him money. Finding himself in undisputed 
authority as a dispenser of interesting news, 
Estancio enlarged upon his theme. Bank- 
rupt of facts he drew upon his imagination. 
This Temescal conferred the favor of his 
presence in Santuario as a visitor and a 
friend. His men, encamped a few miles 
from the village, would not appear during 
their chief’s visit, as he did not wish to 
startle or offend the citizens by a show of 
force. The young man who accompanied 
the great captain was one Juan Sepulveda, 
who had once been a soldier but was now 
Temescal’s lieutenant. 

“But the bundle which he bore in his 
arms?” queried the village gossip. 

Estancio frowned at the interruption. 
“A secret, my friend, which I am not at 
liberty to divulge.” 

And so the news circulated swiftly, as 
strictly confidential news often does, until 
Temescal’s presence in Santuario was the 
chief topic of conversation. 

The village gossip, finding himself some- 
what out of the running, betook himself to 
the home of the alcalde, the one person in 
town not in debt to the storekeeper. The 
gossip whispered in the alcalde’s ear. The 
sleepy old alcalde mumbled and nodded, nor 
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seemed inclined to do anything else until 
the gossip suggested that Estancio was ex- 
ceeding his authority by influencing the 
citizens to receive this Temescal as a guest 
and a friend. “Are we to be represented 
by a mere shopkeeper,” inquired the gossip, 
“when the welfare of our community is at 
stake?” 

This clarion challenge, albeit whispered, 
awoke the alcalde to action. Calling to his 
wife to fetch him his hat and his cane, he 
tottered out and down the dusty street to- 
ward the store of his social enemy, Estan- 
cio. 

“Was it not in the wine shop of Eman- 
uelito, in Sonora, that I sat at wine with 
him, when he was captain of rurales? We 
were younger then. And the girls of 
Sonora——” Estancio paused and stared 
at the alcalde, who frowned round upon 
the indolent group listening to the shop- 
keeper. To frown ‘is the prerogative of a 
justice of the peace. To ask questions is 
another prerogative. “You sat at wine with 
whom?” quavered the alcalde. 

Estancio hesitated; yet the questioning 
eyes of his audience demanded an answer. 
Estancio was in too deep to retreat grace- 
fully, and as there seemed to be no island 
of evasion immediately in sight, he struck 
out boldly for the opposite shore. “With 
none other than this Temescal-yonder, who 
recently entered my shop and z 

“You are acquainted with him, then?” 

“As I said, we sat at wine. Doubtless 
he has——” 

“That being the case,” quavered the old 
alcalde, “you will introduce me.” 

“But why? Are you not the alcalde? 
Moreover, this Temescal is a most peculiar 
man, who dislikes attention and social func- 
tions. Even now he sits beneath the vine, 
talking with his lieutenant and enjoying 
himself in his own way. Possibly he will 
call upon you this evenin 2 

“Possibly we will call upon him imme- 
diately.” 

“But my shop!” argued Estancio. “Many 
are here and I am a busy man.” 

“Snuff!” said the alcalde. “We can ad- 
just that. Miguel! Alessandro! José! 
Felipe! Fernando! and you Pedro!” the 
alcalde indicated the assemblage with a 
wave of his cane, “you will accompany me.” 

The suggestion met with enthusiasm, save 
in the case of Estancio, who, however, took 
up his hat, and assuming his professional 


manner, strode out, followed by the totter- 
ing alcalde and a half dozen citizens. 

Temescal, who sat at ease, his legs 
crossed, and his gaze concerned, apparently, 
with the toe of his boot, ceased toying with 
his silken handkerchief. He allowed his 
disengaged hand to rest not too far from 
the ivory handle of his six-shooter. The 
shopkeeper advanced, hat in hand, and 
bowed. Gesturing with the professional 
suavity of a clerk introducing a wealthy 
patron to an expensive purchase, Estancio 
made Temescal and the alcalde known to 
each other. Temescal rose briskly, bowed 
gracefully, and repeated the alcalde’s name. 
Shrugging his shoulders—politely—and 
spreading his hands, Temescal asked the al- 
calde if he would not be so kind as to in- 
troduce his friend. The alcalde smiled 
shrewdly. ‘This,” he said, gesturing in- 
differently, “is Estancio Nulidad, who once 
sat at wine with you-in Sonora, but whom, 
doubtless, you have forgotten.” 

“Completely!’’ declared Temescal, turn- 
ing his back on- the storekeeper. “Señor 
Alcalde, may I have the pleasure of order- 
ing refreshment for you?” 

The alcalde thrust his cane beneath his 
arm and rubbed his hands. He accepted a 
seat, cleared his ancient throat, and con- 
tinued to rub his hands until the posadero’s 
daughter fetched wine. Over the good wine 
they talked, while the little group of citi- 
zens stared, chiefly at the lordly and gra* 
cious Temescal—obviously a greater man 
than the alcalde himself, and one reputed 
to be generous to the poor. Among them 
were those who hoped the great Temescal 
might notice how poor they were and live 
up to his reputation. Meanwhile Juan stood 
within the doorway of the posada, appar- 
ently uninterested in the proceedings, yet 
actually alert that none might approach 
Temescal too closely from behind. Temes- 
cal, turning his head, beckoned to Juan. 
“You will see that our good friends here 
do not suffer from thirst. It is a hot day.” 
And he flung a ringing piece of gold on the 
table. 

“That is his way,” declared Juan to the 
group of citizens. “Always thinking of’ 
others; even as he rescued and found a 
home for the girl-child of which you have 
heard. We will withdraw that the alcalde 
and my friend may converse undisturbed.” 

“You call the Captain Temescal your 
friend?” queried a villager. 
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“None other!” replied: Juan, borrowing 
both Temescal’s phrase’ and his manner. 
“Though I serve him, I am also his com- 
panion and friend. But do not mistake 
that he will tolerate familiarity. Your shop- 
keeper pretended an acquaintance with him. 
And you will observe that your shopkeeper 
has returned to his shop. There was also a 
colonel » Juan bethought himself and 
changed the subject. 

Temescal was familiar with alcaldes and 
their works from Tehuantepec to Juarez. 
However, he did not allow the slightest 
glimmer of ennui to appear on his courte- 
ously animated face as he chatted and drank 
wine, discreetly, and listened to the musty 
and didactic. alcalde drone along ancient 
highways of local history like a Spanish ox- 
cart on a mesa road. ‘The alcalde flattered 
himself that he was entertaining the no- 
torious captain, while Temescal flattered 
himself that he was preparing the way for a 
peaceful sojourn in Santuario. 

Finally Temescal’s patience and his ca- 
pacity for wine placed the alcalde in a more 
or less horizontal condition, which was pres- 
ently rectified through the assistance of two 
more or less perpendicular citizens who vol- 
unteered to escort the justice of the peace to 
his home. 

Linked arm in arm, the dizzy and yet 
optimistic cavalcade marked time, ad- 
vanced, hesitated, took a right oblique, then 
a left oblique, and finding themselves again 
in the middle of the road, halted to take ob- 
servations. Meanwhile the alcalde wept on 
the shoulder of one of his supporters, while 
the other, taking advantage of this moist in- 
terim, tenderly lifted the alcalde’s watch 
from his pocket and deposited it in his own. 
Then, with curious abruptness, the three 
leaned forward and charged at an imme- 
diate rise in the road, followed by six more 
or less desultory legs. 

Temescal sighed. “And I had but begun 
to feel the wine kick against my palate,” he 
murmured. 

Slowly the hot sun drifted toward the low, 
western hills. Open doors swung lazily in 
the faint breeze. Temescal tilted his som- 
brero over his eyes and stared moodily at 
his boots. They needed polishing. Finally 
he called Juan from the cantina and sug- 
gested supper. Juan was about to summon 
the posadero’s daughter, when Temescal in- 
terrupted with a gesture. “A too-great 
familiarity with those babblers is not good 


for us, or for them. We will dine else- 
where.” 

And elsewhere they dined, partaking lib- 
erally of frijoles, chili con carne, enchiladas, 
huevos con chile, dulce, and dusky-hued 
coffee, finally admitting that they felt mo- 
mentarily satisfied. 

The evening stars were glowing softly in 
a velvet-black sky when Temescal and Juan 
came out into the night and strolled lei- 
surely toward the posada. “Presently we will 
visit the home of Temescalita,” observed 
Temescal. 

Meanwhile the alcalde slept. He was 
awakened abruptly by his wife, who seemed 
perturbed. She thrust a folded slip of pa- 
per Seneath the alcalde’s nose. “Read 
this!” And then, not waiting for her hus- 
band to find his spectacles, she informed 
him of the contents of the note, at the same 
time berating him for associating with men 
who dwelt without the law. ‘And this 
Temescal,” she cried, waving the note to 
emphasize her utterance, “is nothing more 
than a swaggering, wine-drinking pauper! 
He demands that you immediately find food 
and lodging for his followers—twenty of 
them—fodder for his horses, and entertain- 
ment for himself and his lieutenant. He 
will arrive at nine o’clock.” 

The alcalde blinked and stared at his 
wife. “But he has arrived! No later than 
this afternoon I talked with him. There 
is some mistake. Something is askew. Let 
me see the note.” 

The alcalde read, sighed, and shook his 
head. “I cannot understand it! He seemed 
a most agreeable person. Make some cof- 
fee. I will answer this note in person. 
There is some mistake.” 

The alcalde took his stick and a lantern 
and departed to summon together such citi- 
zens as could be relied upon to help provide 
sustenance for the bandit captain and his 
men. Being met with considerable protest, 
the alcalde resorted to logic. “We give— 
or he takes,” was his argument. The citi- 
zens saw the point. 

Temescal, however, was not to be found. 
Yet he was not in hiding. To the con- 
trary, he was conversing with the foster 
mother of Temescalita, chaperoned, so to 
speak, by Juan, to whom he had said upon 
entering the house: “Do not leave me for 
an instant!” 

Temescalita, having been properly 
clothed and nourished, was asleep. And 
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Temescal filled, in a physical sense, the 
chair of the departed sire of the little brood 


of curious-eyed childrer who stared in won- 


derment at Temescal’. noble proportions 
and magnificent watch chain. Following 
the usual and meaningless compliments, 
Temescal opened with a direct attack. 
“There will be no nonsense about this!” he 
declared sternly. “It is simply and solely 
a business matter. For the care of my 
adopted daughter I shall give you ten dol- 
lars a month the first year, twenty dollars a 
month the second year and thirty dollars a 
month the third year, unless I choose to 
make some other disposition of the child.” 
He counted out twelve shining gold pieces 
and laid them upon the table. “For the 
first year,” he said. “Take good care of 
the little one. She bears an honorable 
name.” And Temescal abruptly cleared his 
throat. 

“Of a truth, you are generous!” exclaimed 
the mother of many, who had not seen so 
much gold in all- her life. “But should 
there be no second or third year—yours 
being a dangerous calling?” 

“I was not aware of it,” and Temescal 
gestured airily. “Still, I appreciate your 
solicitude—for Temescalita. Within the 
month you will hear from me or from my 
solicitors in regard to the niña. I shall 
immediately dispatch a letter to them. 
Teach the niña my name. I will again 
look at her while she sleeps.” And Temes- 
cal strode to the dim corner of the room 
and gazed down upon the tiny Temescalita. 
He shook his head. “Strange!” he mused. 
“The child seems to have become notice- 
ably larger in this short while. Nor was I 
aware that she was of so dark a hue. How- 
ever, I could recognize the infant among a 
dozen of her age and size.” To assure him- 
self he leaned close. His hand, outthrust 
to steady himself, pressed something which 
wiggled and squawked suddenly. He leaped 
back as though he had touched a live em- 
ber. The mother of many, chatting with 
Juan, rose and came swiftly. And swiftly 
she gathered a squirming bundle to her am- 
ple breast. 

“I had not noticed the other one,” apolo- 
gized Temescal, retreating toward the mid- 
dle of the room. “Pardon my clumsiness, 
due to a sincere regard for the slumbers of 
Temescalita.” 

The infant, being led to discover that 
which soothed its irritation and, in the 


economy of nature, occupied its vociferous 
energies to the full, became as placid as a 
mildly gurgling brook. Replete with sym- 
pathy and sustenance, it almost immediately 
fell asleep. The mother of many smiled 
benignly. “I cherish the little one as 
though it were my own,” she murmured 
feelingly. 

“But isn’t it?” queried Temescal, star- 
ing at the baby asleep in her arms. 

“This, sefior, is your Temescalita. The 
other, yonder, is my youngest, Maria de la 
Concepcion Conchita.” 

“I should have at least known that 
voice,” muttered Temescal. 

“Will you not kiss the little one before 
you go?” said the mother of many. “See! 
Is she not pretty?” 

“Not for the world would I disturb her!” 
declared Temescal, drawing back. “We 
will be going. To-morrow, perhaps.” 
Temescal took up his sombrero and moved 
toward the doorway. As he stepped out he 
bade the señora adieu in his most stately 
manner. The youngsters, hitherto unnatu- 
rally’ quiet, clustered round their mother, 
within whose ample arms slumbered the al- 
together fortunate Temescalita. The light 
of the candle shining from behind the 
mother of many cast a halo about her head. 

Temescal turned abruptly and strode to 
the street. Once clear of the doorway light, 
however, his pace slackened.. Relieved that 
the interview was concluded, he allowed 
himself the luxury of reflection. “A most 
worthy woman, and not unattractive; gener- 
ous by nature, and by nature generously 
proportioned. One who neither slights nor 
idealizes the duties of a mother; exacting 
obedience by example—for I doubt that 
a child finds it easy to obey a garrulous: 
parent. Repeated admonitions have been 
known to awaken perversity in a saint. In- 
deed, she appeared somewhat like a heroic 
Madonna, as she stood 2 

“Was it not much money for the care 
of one small infant?” queried Juan, who 
imagined that his silent companion might 
possibly be reconsidering his generosity.. 


` Temescal stopped, as one might, who, lead- 


ing a halterwise and familiar old hobby, 
suddenly discovers that the hobby has left 
him to answer the hee-haw of some vagrant 
mule. 

“Money? Infant? Much money? One 
small Of a truth, I was upon a broader 
path. No, it was not too much—nor 
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enough. Do you think when I cast money 
upon the table I do not first measure con- 


ditions? Were there not six small ones to` 


feed? J——” 

“Seven, señor.” 

“Did I overlook another? Seven, then. 
Is it not, that some small good has come 
out of a great wrong? Could those who 
devastated the home of Temescalita have 
dreamed that in providing for her I have 
provided for six others? Yet it isso. Yon- 
der good woman is industrious. Her home 
proclaims it. She will use discretion in 
spending the money to clothe and feed her 
children. Thus will she be relieved of 
worry. Worry disorganizes the digestion. 
Worry is also communicated directly from 
mother to infant. I would have Temes- 
calita become a healthy and consequently 
happy child. Thus you may observe my 
selfishness in providing so liberally. I do 
not refer to the amount, you understand, 
but to its uses.” 

“Yet the señora seemed to have a good 
digestidn before you gave her the money,” 
suggested Juan. 

“Quite so. And so did I.” 

“Then why would not the little Temes- 
calita have grown fat on perhaps five pesos 
a month, señor?” 

“T refer to quality, not quantity, my 
friend. I fear I have overshot the mark. 
A too-heavy charge makes a pistol jump. 
Let us descend to arithmetic. Ten dollars 
in American gold—thank the illustrious 
stars—is twenty dollars in the money of 
Mexico. Divide ‘twenty dollars by seven 
children—or eight, was it?—and you have 
but two or three dollars each month with 
which to clothe and feed a child. And you 
thought I had been too liberal? You think 
carelessly!” 

“T see that you are right,” admitted Juan, 
who, however, saw nothing more abstract 
than the light in the cantina up the street. 
“She is a good woman, but unfortunate in 
choosing husbands. ' Of these, one was 
drowned in the acequia, one suffered a fatal 
accident, and the third 3 


“Magnificent!” cried Temescal. “It 
doesn’t matter what happened to him. He 
is with the saints. Three of them! Por 


- Dios! I shall instruct my attorneys to send 
the woman twice as much as I promised for 
the second year! The great President of 
the United States should know of her. He 
would be delighted.” 

24—POP. 


CHAPTER V. 
“BUT, SENOR: ski 


‘THESE deep-bosomed women, with ox 

eyes and a motherly manner——” 
Temescal stopped abruptly and touched his 
companion’s arm. “We have been visiting 
with the mother of many but a short half 
hour, yet observe the change in this vil- 
lage.” He gestured toward the plaza from 
whence came the sound of a guitar twanged 
harshly, singing and coarse laughter. A 
group of armed men, most evidently not 
citizens of Santuario, clustered about the 
doorway of the cantina. “They are armed, 
yet they are not soldiers,” said Juan. 

“We will investigate by disappearing 
from this street,” declared Temescal. 
“Turn slowly, my friend. We are observed 
already.” 

“Nor are they vaqueros from Los Ojos,” 
Juan continued as he faced about with 
Temescal and walked leisurely toward a 
hillside tree. 

“What they are not, does not interest 
me. What they are, may.” 

“But, señor: es 

“That little word will get you into much 
trouble, some day. This sudden change 
bears a peculiar significance. You will leave 
me, and after ascertaining that our horses 
are where we left them, return and tell me 
that my apprehension is unfounded. Then 
if you wish to argue——” 

“I am not afraid to be seen on the street,” 
said Juan, who felt that Temescal was the 
least bit too positive and peremptory. Juan 
shrugged his shoulders and departed whis- 
tling. This Temescal was a clever man, and 
bold, but overcautious at times. And no 
matter who the strangers were, Santuario 
was always a friendly town. There was a 
bonfire in the plaza. There would be feast- 
ing and dancing! 

Crossing the street Juan met Juanita 
Escobar, pretty, saucy, and arrayed in fiesta 
raiment. Juan bowed. Juanita smiled and 
used her eyes. They had met aforetime 
and neither had forgotten the occasion. 

“I thought you were a soldado said 
Juanita, “but I see you have become a 
groom. You were feeding the horses back 
of the posada to-day, were you not?” 

“My own, and my friend’s.” 

“Your  friend’s?” Juanita laughed. 
“Would you call Captain Temescal your 
friend if he were here?” 
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“But yes! He is not my master. We 
are companions.” 

Juanita had heard the gossip of the hour. 
She had seen Juan and Temescal together. 
She liked to anger the handsome Juan, 
whom she would presently flatter, then cap- 
tivate—a simple and effective system and 
more frequently employed than many men 
realize. “Where is your companion then? 
The alcalde is looking for him—and for 
you. There will be dancing in the plaza, 
to-night. If you are not Captain Temes- 
cal’s groom, you will be there, and you will 
introduce me to him.” 

“But, yes, if you will tell me what all 
this means.” 

Juanita shook her head. 
saucy mouth at Juan. 

“I will give you a kiss, if you will tell 
me,” suggested Juan. But to Juanita the 
proposal seemed altogether too one-sided. 
“For a kiss,” she whispered and leanet 
close, “I will give you nothing,” and shrug- 
ging from Juan’s grasp she turned and swept 
away. 

Juan frowned. An impromptu fiesta was 
in progress. Its music and glamour called 
to him. Could it be possible that his com- 
panion was Temescal the bandit, the scourge 
of Coahuila and Durango, nicknamed The 
Thief of Cabazon? And if these who drank 
and sang and made the streets their own 
were his men, why then did the bandit cap- 
tain hide within the shadows? 

A ragged and armed stranger brushed 
past. Juan followed him into the cantina. 
The place was dim with smoke, noisy with 
loud talking. “Ladrones,” thought Juan as 
he covertly glanced at the company. One 
asked Juan to drink with him, and follow- 
ing the brief ceremony, told him to pay for 
the wine. Juan paid, receiving change for 
a peso. 

“You have money?” queried another. 
“That is good, for I have nothing but this 
and my thirst.” And the man drew from 
his tattered shirt that which Juan at first 
thought was a soiled linen handkerchief, but 
which proved to be an infant’s white dress 
of fine téxture and delicately fashioned. He 
stared at the garment. “Where did you 
find it?” he asked. 

“Am I a fool?” said the other. 
will you give for it?” 

“No, I am a fool,” declared Juan, and he 
proffered a peso which the ragged one 
quickly accepted. Juan tucked the tiny 


She made a 


“What 


„resonant voice had spoken. 


garment in his pocket. ‘You serve Temes- 


cal?” queried Juan as they drank together. 

“None other!” 

Juan started as though another and more 
He turned to 
go when some one in the street cried, “Viva 
Temescal!” and the salute was reiterated 
hoarsely by those about him. Juan was 
crowded to the doorway, out into the street. 
Mounted on a big horse was a broad man, 
a thick man, who sat solidly in the saddle, 
paying no attention whatever to the shout- 
ing of the people. “Beno suerte, Temes- 
cal!” cried a man at Juan’s elbow. And, 
“A lo lajos, Temescal!” cried another, and 
those round about laughed at the jest. Vet 
not until the thick man had dismounted in 
front of the posada and had “given the reins 
to one of his followers did Juan realize that 
this captain was’ not the Temescal he knew. 

“Where is this alcalde?” queried the 
thick man, seating himself in the chair 
which the other Temescal had so recently 


- occupied. 


The old alcalde tottered up. “Here, 
señor. I was just about to ask your lieu- 
tenant there 2 

“My lieutenant? Know then, wizened 
one, that my lieutenant is in camp.” 

“Then who are you?” And the alcalde 
turned to Juan. 

“Yes, who are you?” growled the thick 
man. 

“Juan Sepulveda.” 

“That answers nothing! 
guel!” 

The two called upon seized Juan’s arms 
and led him up to the table. 

“So then, you are my lieutenant?” 

“It is a mistake,” said Juan. “I am no 
man’s lieutenant. I am but visiting here in 
Santuario.” 

“But this young man is your lieutenant,” 
insisted the alcalde, deceived by the resem- 
blance of the one Temescal to the other. 
“Was he not with you this afternoon, when 
we had wine together—and my watch dis- 
appeared?” 

“You drool like a broken egg!” The cap- 
tain waved the alcalde aside. 

But the alcalde persisted: “This young 
man entered our town to-day with one who 
called himself Temescal. If you are not the 
man, then I am blind. However, you then 
said nothing about quartering your men 
upon us, but hinted that you wished to be 
left to yourself to enjoy the peace and quiet | 


Pablo! Mi- 
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of the village. Then, much to my surprise, 
you send me a note, demanding provisions 
for your men and fodder for your horses. 
Following which——” 

The bandit captain raised his hand.. 
“Girl-face, whom do you serve?” 

“Temescal!” declared Juan. 

“You lie!” 

“Not so!” declared a voice from within 
the posada. Attention, hitherto centered 
on the bandit captain and Juan, lifted to 
behold a broad-shouldered, impressive fig- 
ure standing nonchalantly in the doorway. 
As Juan stared, recognizing the voice, the 
figure seemed to grow less distinct of out- 
line, for the very good reason that the posa- 
dero’s daughter, unable to resist either 
Temescal’s persuasive manner or the gold 
piece, proffered with a hint that she could 
purchase a pretty dress with it, had been 
slowly turning down the one lamp in the 
outer room, unobserved, and unhindered be- 
cause her father had wisely ordered her 
from the cantina next door. The captain, 
whose back was toward the doorway, was 
obliged to take a great deal for granted. 
Nearly all his men were either in the can- 
tina, drinking, or in the plaza, dancing. 
Two of them, it is true, were present, but 
engaged in holding the prisoner. *“My 
friend whom you detain,” continued the 
voice pleasantly, “does not lie. Nor do I 
say that you are a murderer, a blackguard, 
a drunkard, a thief and an impostor. You 
call yourself Temescal. Dogs also bark. 
Had you brains with which to reason, I 
should be happy to discuss the present situ- 
ation with you. But you are of the gente 
sin cabron—therefore it would be labor lost 
to shoot you through the head. First, you 
will order the he-goats who detain my com- 
panion to release him. But let them make 
one movement toward hostility and you are 
a dead thief. My companion will now step 
from between Don Rag-shirt and Don Flea- 
trap and stand behind them that he may 
breathe more freely. So! You may be 
curious as to the authority which commands 
you. Know, then, stealer of eggs, that I am 
Temescal of Cabazon, protector o = 

“Quedado! Guardarse!” cried Juan, as 
the bandit captain leaped from his chair 
and whirling, fired at the voice in the dark- 
ened doorway. Yet where the voice had 
been, Temescal was not. Rather, he was 
halfway down the room. “Through, and 
follow!” he cried. Juan lunged for the 


- and backed into the posada. 


doorway. One of the bandits guards 
caught his arm. “Have it, then!” cried 
Juan, who had jerked his pistol from be- 
neath his armpit. The man went down 
in a writhing heap. Juan jumped over him 
His pistol 
barked like a startled watchdog. “Go, 
while there is time!” he called to Temescal, 
who was firing at the flashes in the door- 
way. 

Juan felt a hot pain sear his shoulder. 
His pistol was empty. Turning, he stum- 
bled to the rear of the room. He heard 
shouting and the sound of hurrying feet; 
then Temescal’s voice behind him. “Idiot! 
Through the patio, to the horses!” 

Accustomed to hazard, the companions 
were in the saddle and spurring for the open 
before it was known in which direction they 
had gone. 

South they pounded through the night, 
across the great plateau known as the Plain 
of the Padres. Juan rode in the lead, being 
more or less familiar with the country. 
When the pace finally slackened to a trot, 
Juan employed himself in speculating as to 
how their horses had happened to be sad- 
dled and ready in the very nick of chance; 
and further, how it had come about that 
Temescal had so opportunely taken posses- 
sion of the front room of the posada. 
Temescal must have saddled the horses, 
aware that danger threatened. Juan felt 
contrite, ashamed of himself for having 
doubted the judgment of his friend. Had 
not Temescal told him to see that the horses 
were where they had been left—and to re- 
turn and tell him that he had been mistaken 
in apprehending danger? 

Juan thrust his hand beneath his shirt. 
His shoulder was numb. The strength of 
the wine he had taken was evaporating. 
Presently Temescal took the lead, pushing: 
his horse steadily, but never beyond a trot. 
Juan followed, his head dropping, then com- 
ing up sharply as a thrust of pain awakened 
him. The night seemed endless; and the 
dawn a grim harbinger of disaster as it 
glimmered across a barren land and wild. 
Burial place of many historic adventurers 
of both cross and sword, the Plain of the 
Padres offered neither food nor shelter from 
the advancing sun. Feeling that he could 
not much longer endure the fatigue and 
pain, Juan spurred to Temescal’s side. “I 
am wounded,” he said. 

“Ride!” said Temescal, and sped on, 
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A half hour, and again Juan spurred up 
to Temescal’s pace. 

“Senor, I bleed,” he said, gesturing to- 
ward his shoulder. 

“Ride!” said Temescal, not turning his 
head. es 

Again Juan dropped behind, the reins 
loose on the horse’s neck, his hands cling- 
ing to the saddle horn. He glanced down 
at his arm. The dark stain, but recently a 
spot, had spread nearly to his wrist. Yet 
it was not the realization of his injury, but 
the actual pain that made him sick and 
faint. Finally, in a last desperate effort to 
check his companion long enough to at 
least bandage his wound Juan spurred up 
close. “I can go no farther,” he said, sway- 
ing forward as both horses slowed down to 
a walk. 2 

Instantly Temescal reined up and dis- 
mounted. “Idiot!” he thundered, “why did 
you not say so?” 

Juan’s only answer was to slip from the 
saddle into Temescal’s stout arms. “Those 
ladrones almost winged a pigeon—but not 
quite,” muttered Temescal as he bathed the 
wound with their precious canteen water. 
Searching for something with which to 
bandage it, he came upon a handful of fine, 
soft material folded and tucked in Juan’s 
pocket. A handkerchief, a keepsake from 
some girl—Temescal unfolded the tiny gar- 
ment which Juan, through sentiment, had 
bought from the ragged one in Santuario. 
“But no!” reflected Temescal, shaking his 
head, “it would seem that another has the 
true keepsake and this is but a reminder 
of it. This baby’s dress is a fine garment 
and it is a shame to tear it: but necessity 
is no respecter of fine linen. I had a most 
excellent shirt, myself, but recently.” 

A nip of peach brandy from Temescal’s 
silver flask, and Juan’s eyelids fluttered 


open. “Is it you, señor?” he murmured 
faintly. “I had thought I was with the 
saints.” 


“Better luck next time, amigo. More- 
over, it is hard digging hereabout, so I de- 
cided to take you with me.” 

“But, señor 2 

“No, we are not followed. Naught but 
the sunlight rides the mesa between us and 
our escape. Worry promotes fever. Cool 
your wound with the assurance that we are 
safe for the present. Another nip of brandy 
coe 2 

“You have no wound, señor?” 


` 


“Not a scratch. A hole or two in my 
new jacket—mere misplaced buttonholes. 
Do you feel stronger?” 

“I feel like a fool. I doubted your judg- 
ment——” 

“The bullet is a hard teacher. You 
have lost a little blood, which is nothing 
compared with gaining a little wisdom. And 
remember—courage is valueless without 
judgment. A bull has courage, yet a little 
man on foot can outgeneral and destroy 
him. But we are not here to talk. Up 
now! Lean on me! A foot in the stirrup, 
and you are your own man again.” 

Juan Sepulveda, still a bit shaky, yet in- 
spired by Temescal’s hardy example, again 
followed, slowly, viewing the broad straight 
back of his companion with feelings of re- 
spect and affection. To serve such a man 
was a privilege, were he rascal or saint, or 
a composite of both, mixed judiciously. 
Henceforth there would be no arguing, Juan 
decided: no dalliance with pretty girls when 
his companion sent him upon an errand, 
and no dalliance with wine when war was 
all about them. Juan’s to-morrow was 
bristling with good intentions. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PEDRO IMPORTUNIO. 


THIN skein of smoke first called their 
attention to the hacienda—or such 
they imagined it until near enough to deter- 
mine the huddle of low buildings and un- 
fenced acres roundabout, as neither ranch 
nor inn. Temescal, who had been observ- 
ing the place with much curiosity, dis- 
vested himself of his money belt. “I will 
leave it here, beneath this flat rock,” he 
said, “close to the road. Mark the spot. 
Should I have the misfortune to depart hur- 
riedly from this world, the gold will then be 
yours.” 

“But, señor, in such a case I should not 
survive you.” 

“You might—in spite of yourself. Many 
a doting wife has said as much—and wid- 
owed, lived to marry a better man.” 

“Would the gold not be safer farther 
from the road?” 

“Not as safe. I have dismounted to 
tighten the cincha—thus. My horse is rest- 
less and tramples out my tracks—thus. I 
have not set foot off the road to tell of other 
purpose in dismounting.” 

“But, señor, we cross the Plain of the 
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Padres. None but simple folk would live 
out here in this lonely land.” 

“I will not argue the question. Use your 
eyes. What do you see?” Temescal 
mounted and urged his horse forward. ` 

“J see spots dancing before my eyes like 
gnats in a sunbeam,” replied the literal 
Juan. 

“Poetic—but irrelevant. Look farther.” 

“T see a house and outbuildings, yet 
there are no fields inclosed, and little culti- 
vated land.” 

“No sheep, cattle, goats, or a sign of hus- 
bandry?” queried Temescal. 

“Of a truth, it is but a poor land.” 

“Of a truth, it is rich in mischief,” de- 
clared Temescal positively. 

“You speak as though you knew the 
place, sefior.” 

“T have seen it but this once—yet I know 
it,” and Temescal included the immediate 
vista in a broad gesture. “The man who 
lives in a place like this, and does not till 
the soil, or keep sheep or goats or cattle, 
lives by his wits. He is far from all law ex- 
cept his own. To be contented with such 
a home implies villainy, or stupidity, which 
is equally dangerous. Use your eyes.” 

“Had I your brains!”’ said Juan. 

“Nonsense. And what a mess you would 
make of them! Be glad that your own are 
in their original shell. Thinking by proxy 
is one of the great sins of humanity. We 
draw near to the house. Remember, a 
wounded man is always under suspicion. 
Carry yourself as naturally as your wound 
will permit. You are Juan Sepulveda, as 
usual. I am, for the time being, Pedro Im- 
portunio. They will understand ‘Pedro.’ ” 

A swarthy native, hollow cheeked, and 
with a sunken, red slit where an eye should 
have been, stared across his nose at the 
strangers like a suspicious dog peering round 
the corner of a house. Temescal, anxious 
to have their horses fed and to inspect and 
attend to Juan’s wound more thoroughly, 
ignored his immediate antipathy for that 
man, asking him if they might have break- 
fast and fodder for their horses. 

“We have nothing to sell,” said the hol- 
low-cheeked man. 

“Nor have I,” declared Temescal, “be- 
cause what I have to offer so far from a 
town, is priceless.” He unscrewed the top 
of his silver flask and filled it with brandy. 
“Here, taste of it! Consider yourself my 
guest. I appreciate your hesitancy in the 


matter of breakfast and horse feed. You 
are an horfest man, and we are unknown 
to you. Be assured that we are not rascals, ` 
but travelers in distress. Our horses are 
weary, and my Cousin Juan, here, has suf- 
fered an accident, for which his horse was 
to blame, but not the sharp rock upon which 
he fell. i would have water that I might 
cleanse the dirt from the wound, and food 
that we may continue on our way to San- 
doval, if 2 

“Sandoval is not upon this road,” said 
the hollow-cheeked one, drinking the liquor 
hastily, but retaining the tiny cup. 

“Then, indeed, we are lost!” exclaimed 
Temescal, turning to Juan. And Temescal 
closed one eye. “But one is never lost in 
good company,” declared Temescal, again 
facing the sinister stare of the hollow- 
cheeked man, who seemed unmoved by 
either Temescal’s appeal, or his brandy. 
Yet Temescal noticed that the tiny veins 
on the other’s bulbous nose had changed 
in hue from purple to red. The brandy was 
at work. “A thousand-and-one pardons, 
señor,” cried Temescal. “I had not no- 
ticed that your cup was empty. Again! 
As for breakfast, we require but little. 
Meanwhile our horses can be fed. Would 
five pesos induce you to reconsider the mat- 
ter?” And Temescal, much to’ Juan’s sur- 
prise, slapped the fellow heartily upon the 
shoulder. “Of course we shall dine, and 
pay for it. All the shops in the land will 
close when Pedro Importunio does not pay.” 

“Five pesos?” The hollow-cheeked one 
curled his fingers. : 

“Seguro Miguel!” Which, although 
Temescal seldom resorted to slang, is pretty 
fair Spanish for “Sure Mike.” 

“Enrique!” shrilled a woman’s .voice 
from the adobe, “must I tell you again that 


_ there are horses to be caught and saddled 


before Captain Temescal returns from San- 
tuario?” And a short and exceedingly fat 
woman appeared suddenly in the doorway. 

“I have strangers with me,” called the 
hollow-cheeked one. “They ask for break- 
fast.” 

“Must I spend my life cooking for all 
the thieves who steal horses and ride this 
way?” 

“Without horses we would have been 
late for breakfast,” said Temescal, who had 
followed the man Enrique to the doorway. 
“Tt is a pleasure to meet you, sefiorita. And 
even though we appear to you as thieves, 
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believe that we would steal even less of 
your time if circumstances» permitted.” 
Temescal bowed, and jingled some silver in 
his pocket. -The woman’s shrewish expres- 
sion changed at once to one of oily suavity. 
“Indeed, it will be an honor to prepare 
food for 3 

“Pedro Importunio. Kindly do not ask 
me the name of my horse.’ I have not yet 
learned it. This is my cousin, Juan Sepul- 
veda, a vaquero of Los Ojos.” 

“Your handsome cousin is 
queried the woman. shrewdly. 

“Injured, rather. A fall from a horse. 
Thus it is+that he does penance for my 
sins as well as his own. But you will ab- 
solve us, with a bite of breakfast, per- 
haps?” 

The woman’s crafty eyes flashed toward 
the single orb of her man. He passed his 
hand over his face as one who brushes away 
a cobweb, and at the same time squeezed 
his nose between his finger and his thumb. 
Temescal knew the sign—shutting off the 
breath—yet its significance did not seem 
to disturb his easy poise. 

They entered the low, wide, and many- 
roomed house. The earthen floor was 
beaten smooth and hard by much use. The 
walls were brown with smoke. Despite the 
heat the doors leading from the main room, 
apparently to numberless other rooms, were 
closed. The place smelled of stale grease, 
and commingled odors of cooked food. A 
serviceable and ample stove, of American 
make, stood in a corner of the room, and 
upon it were pots and kettles of a size such 
as one might expect to find in a small hotel, 
rather than in an isolated ranch house oc- 
cupied by but two persons. The woman 
bustled about the stove. The man, Enrique, 
seemed to hesitate as to whether he had 
best go and attend to the duty of catching 
the horses, or stay. 

“Must I remind you again that we have 
no milk?” queried the woman. Enrique 
of the hollow cheeks departed grumblingly. 
Following his departure, Juan and Temes- 
cal were shown to a room back of the 
kitchen where they could wash and pre- 
pare themselves for the meal. 

“I have used my“eyes,” whispered Juan, 
as Temescal washed his face and rubbed his 
curly black hair vigorously. Temescal ges- 
tured toward a big heap of bottles in the 
back yard. 

Juan nodded gravely. The bottles had 


wounded?” 


once contained American whisky, not a sur- 
prising fact in itself, but significant in that 
only officers of the several Mexican armies 
and as many bands of guerrillas were able 
to procure and afford such beverage. “We 
are as fledglings in a rat’s nest.” whis- 
pered Temescal. “The rest I had promised 
ourselves may be longer than I had antici- 
pated. There are men,” Temescal adjusted 
his silken scarf, “in those rooms. Otherwise 
we should not have been left alone with 
the fat one. When you speak, be cautious. 
If you shoot, waste no cartridges.” 

“Si, señor, my shoulder is still painful, 
yet I think it is not broken,” said Juan. 
There was ample reason for changing the 
subject. The morning sunlight through the 
front doorway cast the shadow of a listen- 
ing woman on the floor of the other room. 

“Tf I could have afforded it, I should 
have had a physician in Dolores examine 
the injury,” said Temescal. “The poor 
have no business to get injured. Yet though 
we are poor we may still pay with both 
money and gratitude for that which the 
young woman is preparing for us. He 
seemed an old man to have so young a 
daughter. No doubt——” 

“But, señor » Juan caught himself, 
and cleared his throat. 

“You speak wisely,” declared Temescal, 
“especially when you leave so much to the 
imagination.” 

Always realizing the absolute value of 
personality, Temescal took pains to en- 
hance his naturally fine appearance by cast- 
ing himself into a superlatively pleasant 
mood, without the aid of other stimulant 
than necessity. In three strides he had en- 
tered the adjoining room, each stride 
sprightly, yet dignified. His eyes shone 
with congeniality. His face radiated good- 
fellowship. Even his hands, as he gestured 
and shrugged his shoulders—politely—ex- 
pressed deference and a high regard for the 
portly woman who was preparing his break- 
fast. “I fear this is an imposition,” he said. 
“Vet your father was undoubtedly sincere 
when he invited us in.” 

Enrique’s wife—known to the ladrones 
who periodically frequented the rendezvous 
as “The Wildcat,” stared at Temescal un- 
smilingly. As she distrusted all men, in- 
cluding her husband, it was difficult for her 
to accept Temescal’s compliment as to her 
age. “I am no more the daughter of En- 


a ioue than this Juan Sepulveda is your 
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cousin—and you know it!” she said, squar- 
ing her elbows and facing Temescal. 

“A thousand-and-one pardons, señorita!” 
Temescal bowed gallantly. “You are per- 
haps his niece, then?” 

“You are bold, and an old hand with 
women,” declared Enrique’s wife. “But 
flattery does not fill an empty larder.” 

“Or an empty heart, perhaps?” queried 
Temescal in his best manner. 

The fat woman displayed a slight hesi- 
tancy, as though considering the matter. 
Temescal encouraged acquiescence in his 
suggestion by maintaining a dignified si- 
lence, as though the question were of the 
deepest import. For a second, or perhaps 
two seconds, the portly wife of the malig- 
nant Enrique seemed undecided. But she 
had been a vixen so long, and accustomed 
to the speech and ways of rough men that 
not even Temescal’s blandishments could 
soften her harshness. 

“Your breakfast is ready,” she said, ges- 
turing toward the end of the long table, 
which could have accommodated twenty 
hungry men. 

“Lacking only your smile to make it a 
banquet,” declared Temescal, who seemed 
strangely immune to her rebuffs. And with 
the manner of a don of Andalusia, he seated 
himself and partook of the coarse fare with 
all the grace of an exquisite carving a 
pheasant. Juan, whose shoulder was ex- 
ceedingly painful, ate sparingly. He was 
still using his eyes. There was milk upon 
the table, although the woman had said 
there was no milk. Juan wondered why 
Temescal had wasted so much courtesy 
upon so ill-mannered a woman. And any 
one not totally blind could see that the 
woman was as old as Enrique himself. Still, 
Temescal had referred to her as his daugh- 
ter. Truly, Temescal was playing a child- 
ish part. Then, like a twinge of conscience, 
a sudden pain shot through Juan’s shoul- 
der, reminding him that Temescal had fore- 
seen the recent occasion for it. So, recalling 
his vow of loyalty and obedience, Juan ac- 
cepted the situation without further self- 
questioning, determined that if they were as 
fledelings in a rat’s nest. the rats would 
find them prepared for an attack. It wor- 
ried Juan that their horses and carbines 
were not within reach, so, complaining that 
he felt dizzy, he rose and stepped out of the 
house. Following Temescal’s general exam- 
ple Juan did not hasten to see if their horses 


and arms were easily available, but sat on a 
bench under the portal, his head in his 
hands—the veriest image of dejection. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Temescal, noticing 
Juan’s attitude. 

The woman questioned his exclamation 
with shrewd eyes. 

“The coffee!” said Temescal. 
trouble you for another cup?” 

Enrique’s wife poured another cup of 
coffee, which Temescal drank slowly, as 
though desirous of experiencing its full 
flavor. 

Meanwhile Juan had risen and was walk- 
ing slowly out toward the road. He had 
no need to feign distress. His shoulder 
pained him exceedingly. He strode back 
and forth like a man suffering from tooth- 
ache. His stride became aimless—down the 
road a few paces, then back, then a few 
paces toward the house. Meanwhile he 
used his eyes. The horses were in a small 
corral, still saddled. Juan could hear 
Temescal’s voice, and an occasional word. 
He paused and listened. Temescal was tell- 
ing the woman the story of “The Alcalde 
with Three Wives!” Juan knew the story 
—one that interested men, and was of triple 
interest to all women. Temescal’s deep, 
mellow voice rolled on. Juan continued his 
pacing up and down, yet with a definite 
aim. Finally he was round the corner of 
the adobe, in the shade. Passing an open 
window he glanced within.. Five or six 
ragged and villainous-looking men were 
asleep on the floor. Their arms—American 
rifles—were in a corner. Juan’s experience 
in the army told him much. The men ob- 
viously were bandits, possibly followers of 
the other Temescal. Moreover, they slept 
the sleep of those overcome with much 
strong drink. 

He passed the window swiftly. It would 
be well to get the horses and depart. Cau- 
tiously he entered the corral, secured the 
horses and was making his way back when ` 
a head was thrust from the window he had 
so recently passed. Bleared eyes stared at 
him from a heavy, drink-swollen face. Juan 
nodded a greeting and kept on. He heard 
a voice, and then another. He hastened 
round the corner and up to the doorway. 
Temescal was proffering money to the fat 
woman, who was arguing shrewishly. “But 
why should we wait for your husband, when 
the sun is already above us?” queried 
Temescal. 3 


“May I 
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“Señor!” cried Juan, “Make haste! 
There are men in that room!” 
“Impossible!” exclaimed Temescal. “The 


señorita assured me that we were alone. 


Twice she has refused the money I have . 


offered for our entertainment. I would-have 
her understand that we are not beggars.” 

Temescal had heard the sound of a voice 
and some one moving in one of the rooms, 
and for that reason he was on his feet and 
ready for a surprise. Yet he did not know, 
until Juan arrived at the doorway with the 
horses, where Juan had gone. “Your 
money!” said Temescal brusquely, as he 
tossed the coins on the table. Enrique’s wife 
had earned, the name of The Wildcat, be- 
yond ail doubt. With a surprisingly swift 
gesture, for one so fat, she dipped her hand 
into the pot of ground chili on the table and 
flung the pepper in Temescal’s face. For an 
instant Juan did not realize what had hap- 
pened. Then, as he heard Temescal cry 
out, he knew. Dropping the reins of the 
horses, Juan leaped through the doorway 
and caught hold of his companion. ‘This 
way!” he cried, pulling Temescal round and 
urging him toward his horse. “Here is the 
stirrup. Mount and ride! - I will follow.” 

Thrust against the horse, Temescal, 
though blinded and suffering great agony 
from *the pepper, caught stirrup and horn 
and swung up. “I am of no use. I am 
blind!” he cried. Juan struck the horse, 
which leaped away. 

The fat woman shrieked, calling upon 
some one to kill the strangers. And like a 
mad Amazon she rushed at Juan to grap- 
ple with him and hold him. “An eye for 
an eye!” cried Juan as he struck out. En- 
rique’s wife suddenly sat down in the door- 
way. Juan jumped back and swung to the 
saddle. As he spurred his horse he turned. 
A rifle was thrust through a window. Juan’s 
pistol barked. A figure slumped down be- 
side the fat woman. Juan leaped to his 
horse and sped down the road like a flash 
of light. A half mile beyond the house he 
overtook Temescal, who was riding at a 
short lope. “Turn!” he cried. “You ride 
toward Santuario!” 

Temescal, rubbing his streaming eyes 


with his handkerchief, reined up. “Even 
though blind, I still have intuition. Some- 
where near here is my money ‘belt. Ten 


paces east of the road, beneath a triangular 
piece of rock. Secure it.” 
Juan hastened to obey, yet it took him 


some time to find the hiding place of the 
money. Finally he rode back to Temes- 
cal. 

“I see one coming from the hill, driving 
horses before him,” said Juan. “Yet there 
is one among the thieves of the plains who 
will not ride again. Also I was forced to 


punch the fat woman in the eye. Other- 
wise she would have detained me.” 
“You did wisely,” said Temescal. “Lead, 


and I will follow the sound of your horse’s 
hoofs.” 

“You suffer!” cried Juan. 

“You must be my eyes—for a time. I 
shall recover. Almost, I dodged the as- 
sault. Ride wide of the house and then 
swing in toward the west. I would give my 
money belt and all that it contains for a 
gallon of cold water.” 

And despite their injuries and suffering 
they rode hard, bearing in an arc toward 
the south and then toward the west. They 
were not followed then, for the very good 
reason that the bandit Temescal’s men had 
instructions to await him at the house on 
the plains. Finally the far, blue range of 
the Cordovas rose like a tiny welt on the 
great plain, and toward the hills rode Juan, 
faint and weary, and following him, Temes- 
cal, suffering great pain from his seared 
and swollen eyes. Soon their horses slowed 
to a walk, leg weary and oppressed by the 
intense heat. 

Toward evening they struck into an ar- 
royo which narrowed as it reached the hills. 
The horses pricked their ears and struck 
into a trot. 

“There is water near by,” said Temescal. 

“Si, señor.” : 

“Your voice sounds strange.” 

“You are a fool.” declared Juan in the 
singsong voice of the demented. “Had I - 
your strength I would have strangled the 
fat sow with my naked hands, and thirst 
should then be unknown to us. My colonel 


is dead. Then how should he spend 
money?” 

“Find water!” Temescal commanded 
brusquely. 6 


Juan found it—rode his thirsty horse into 
it, and without so much as a sigh, slipped 
from the saddle, and sank into oblivion. 
Temescal, who had regained a glint of his 
eyesight, dragged Juan from the pool, and 
half seeing, half feeling, poured a trickle of 
brandy down his throat. Temescal did not 
drink until he had bathed his eyes in the 
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pool. Then he took a generous draft of 
the peach brandy, and set about washing 
and rebandaging Juan’s wound. - 

This accomplished, Temescal unsaddled’ 
the horses and hobbled them. As they 
hopped ludicrously up the barranca toward 
the hills, he shrugged his shoulders. The 
horses might stray, and neither he nor Juan 
were in the best condition for tracking them 
in the morning. Yet presently the sound of 
the hobbled hoofs ceased. Temescal nodded. 
“They have found grass—else they would 
have kept on. And here is water. They 
will not stray far.” 

Toward midnight, when the stars were 
many, and the air was cooler, and faint, oc- 
casional breezes from the hills drifted down 
the barranca, Juan wakened and sat up. 
He still felt weak and dizzy, but his mind 
had cleared. He could see nothing in the 
darkness. “Compadre!” he called softly. 

“I am here,” came Temescal’s voice. 

“You do not sleep?” 

“No. My eyes are not inclined to sleep, 
this night, so I keep them company.” 

“You suffer much?” 

“Not greatly—now that I have hold of 
the pain and will not let it gain the upper 
hand. Moreover, I have my handkerchief 
bound about my eyes. I have dipped it in 
the pool.” 

“I know of no pool,” declared Juan. 

“We are in the foothills of the Cordovas, 
You rode well, until the fever of your 
wound unseated both you and your rea- 
son.” 

“And you, unable to see, took care of 
me, that I am here and safe?” 

“Tt is nothing. I did what I could.” 

“But, senor! What may I do to ease 
your suffering? It is not that you should 
be burdened with the care of one like me. 
What may I do?” ~ 

It is possible that the great Temescal 
chuckled, or perhaps it was the sound of 
wringing out his handkerchief and dipping 
it in the pool that Juan „heard. Then: 
“Sleep, my son. The good sleep will restore 
you, strengthen your sinews, heal your 
wound, clear the cobwebs from your brain. 
Is there not to-morrow? To-morrow you 
will climb the golden stairway of the dawn, 
and standing upon the rim of the world sur- 
vey the fields of romance and adventure. 
You are young. Sleep while you may. 
Then it will be still, that I may think.” 

“Of what will you think, señor?” 
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“T cannot say. Thought is born of itself. 
At present I am thinking of Temescalita.” 

“Temescalita!” 

“None other. 
upon my eyes.” 


Her little hands lie cool 


CHAPTER VIL. 
IN THE ARROYO. 


POSSIBLY because youth seems perversely 

inclined to ignore good advice, Juan 
did not go to sleep, as Temescal had sug- 
gested, but lay staring up at the countless 
and incomprehensible stars, thinking of his 
recent experiences and.pondering upon the 
probable consequences of deserting from the 
army. His imagination—so to speak—was 
in the saddle and spurring blindly in a wide 
and erratic endeavor to escape no greater 
enemy than himself. Had his pulse—still 
carried a trifle high by the momentum of 
his fever—been normal, he might have rea- 
soned that he was far safer in the compan- ` 
jonship of Temescal than serving under so 
unscrupulous a leader as his colonel had 
proved to be. Yet Juan again allowed him- 
self to doubt Temescal’s judgment, and the 
value of his personality as affecting those 
inclined toward argument. It was quite 
evident that Temescal was vain of his per- 
sonal appearance, vain of his eloquence, 
his marksmanship, his courage and his new 
boots. True, he was a fine figure of a 
man, talked entertainingly, shot accurately, 
feared nothing and wore excellent Jeather— 
yet in spite of all this he managed to stir 
up trouble wherever he went. His very 
presence excited interest, invited contro- 
versy, caused women’s eyes to turn admir- 
ingly—a dangerous man to be associated 
with. Why, even in Santuario, where Juan 
was known, it had been Temescal this and 
Temescal that, and Juan Sepulveda scarce 
noticed, or if noticed it was simply as the 
handle on the lamp, something useful but 
having nothing whatever to do with its radi- 
ance. 

Thus Juan cogitated, inspired by that 
human perversity which forever seeks to 
pick a flaw in perfection. A gentle snore 
disturbed his cogitations. The mist of stars 
that floated above him became less vague 
and fanciful. A twinge of pain pricked his 
shoulder. It was as though the finger of 
conscience had touched him. “A trifling 
wound, in the muscles of your shoulder,” an 
inner voice seemed to say. “Had it not 
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been for the foresight and courage of your 
companion—who snores—the wound might 
have been here!” Juan shivered as he fan- 
cied a finger placed directly between his 


eyes. A deeper snore shook the balmy air 
of the starlit and peaceful night. -“He 
sleeps!” soliloquized Juan. “While I lie 


here sleepless! And he snores like he talks, 
with great assurance. I am thirsty. He 
spoke of a pool.” Juan sat up and felt 
about. His saddle blanket was beneath 
him, and his saddle placed for a pillow. 
Across his legs was a serape—Temescal’s 
serape. Juan threw back the serape and 
stood up. His tongue was dry and rough, 
his forehead hot. Temescal had taken oft 
Juan’s boots that he might rest more com- 
fortably. Juan, not aware of this in his 
somewhat dazed condition, took a step 
toward what he thought might be the pool 
—a black shadow in the hazy shadows of 
the rocks. He stepped, as one often does 
when arising at night in an outdoor camp, 
on a sharp stone. “Ow!” exclaimed Juan. 
A sharp click, like the turning of a key in 
a crisp lock, startled him. “It is I, senor! 
Do not shoot!” he cried briskly. Temes- 
cal’s snoring had ceased abruptly. 

“I thought so,” said Temescal. “But I 
am glad you spoke. I was about to express 
a doubt.” 

“But, señor, you slept!” 

“Not a wink!” 

“But, senor, some one snored.” 

“Then it must have been your con- 
science which slept and snored while you 
_ listened. However, that is nothing unusual. 
What disturbed you?” 

“I have a great thirst.” 

“So? Then get back to your blanket, and 
remember that we are companions in dis- 
tress—not master and servant. You should 
have called me. I will get water for you.” 

Juan was glad to creep back to his blan- 
ket. He still felt weak and dizzy. Temes- 
cal fetched water from the pool, traversing 
the rocky ground several times, as his small 
drinking cup held but little, and Juan was 
a thirsty man. Refreshed by the cool wa- 
ter, Juan felt better. As his physical irri- 
tation subsided he grew penitent. Temescal 
retired to his place against the rock, where 
he sat smoking a cigarette to allay his hun- 
ger. 

“I have not slept since you spoke of Te- 
mescalita,” declared Juan, presently. 

“That is bad, because the mind magnifies 


distress at night. Moreover, your tone im- 
plies that you would confide something to 
me. Frankly, my temper is somewhat short, 
owing to the condition of my eyes. How- 
ever, I shall try to be just. If you won't 
sleep, go ahead and talk.” 

“Tt is nothing, senor. And yet fe 

“Spoken like a woman! Out with it, and 
tell me to my face that you are weary of 
this pilgrimage; and I, Temescal, have dis- 
appointed your romantic young ideals; that 
our feasting has been of the catch-as-catch- 
can order and our dancing has been to the 
tune of six-shooters and thundering hoofs. 
No loafing about war-tortured towns and 
strutting in uniform before the fear-stricken 
and fawning eyes of girls who would knife 
you if you didn’t wear a uniform. No op- 
portunity, in this, our peaceful and serene 
adventuring, for standing bravely shoulder 
to shoulder in a firing squad and shooting 
down poor, stupid peons lined against an 
adobe wall! No officer to slap your face 
and call you that which it would shame me 
to utter, because you had looked cross-eyed 
at some girl he fancied! No chance to dash 
out the brains of an abandoned infant with 
the butt of your rifle; to loot, maim, devas- 
tate, pillage, brutalize, murder; or terrorize 
and put to shame the womanhood of your 
own country! Oh, I can understand how, 
sojourning with a man of peace and a gen- 
tleman—your stupidity is my excuse for 
mentioning it—and finding yourself in a 
position to recline at ease and think, you 
have been filled with self-pity for your hum- 
ble estate as the companion of the friendless 
Temescal.” 

“But, señor!” 

“Quite so! Do not interrupt me. I 
can confess and absolve you much quicker 
and more effectively than by listening to 
hat which I already know. I would in- 
struct rather than reprimand. To be brief, 
jealousy is at the bottom of this nest of 
disorder which seems to have enmeshed 
your better self. Jealousy! If it is pos- 
sible for you to be nakedly honest with 
yourself, and with me, answer me! Was it 
not in the town of Santuario that you first 
secretly rebelled against my judgment and 
authority? Wait! And was it not because 
you imagined that the glances of many of 
the women were concerned with Temescal 
rather than with Juan Sepulveda? You 
have hitherto fed upon the admiration of 
women as you have taken your daily bread 
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—as a matter of course. Missing a meal 

or two—so to speak—you wondered who 
had filched it. Jealousy inspired you to 
charge me with the offense. Do you think 
I would stoop to filch a cooky from the 
shallow platter of your egotism? Girls? 
Shucks! Women? Shavings! And from 
these shucks and shavings you have kindled 
a fire to scorch your own soul. I may seem 
intolerant. I'am not. I am simply honest. 
What have you to say?” 

“I am dazed,” declared Juan, contritely. 
“Yet now that you have finished speaking, 
I see that you are correct. I have been dis- 
loyal in thought. Forgive me!” 

“For being yourself? Not I. Forgive- 
ness between friends is of the heart, not of 
the lips. Moreover, I did but humor a pass- 
ing fancy; I knew nothing of your callow 
cogitations. I but guessed at them. And 
in becoming vehement I somewhat eased the 
torment of my eyes, which feel like two 
ripe Bermuda onions. A pungent simile. 
But now that you have confessed z 

A gentle snore interrupted Temescal’s 
harangue. Temescal smiled. “Of a truth, 
I thought I could talk him to sleep if I kept 
at it long enough. The hatches of his mind 
battened themselves down in sheer self-de- 
fense. Poor young soldier! Who am I that 
I should chide his youth? Yet good will 
come of it. In declaring himself disloyal 
to me, if only in thought, he will become 
more loyal. Yesterday he exhibited exceed- 
ing loyalty. ‘One of those thieves of the 
plains will not ride again, he said, their 
argument having been adjusted automat- 
ically, so to speak. And, ‘I was forced to 
punch the fat one in the eye, he said again, 
‘else she would have detained me.’ Hap- 
pily expressed, and with no thought of the 
risk he ran when he helped me, blinded and 
helpless, to my horse. Of a truth, Juan 
Sepulveda shall prosper, and sleep soft, and 
become a good citizen—of some country— 
even though he is but incidental to my pres- 
ent quest. The dawn is twitching at the 
curtain of night. Hunger is also twitching 
at the lid of my empty stomach. I could 
do much to a pot of frijoles—without chili.” 

Temescal, squinting ludicrously, gazed to- 
ward the western sky. A bold, bright star 
still hung resplendent against the farthest 
wall of space. Temescal rose stiffly, and 
reaching out his arms as though importun- 
ing some goddess of old, addressed the heav- 
ens in a resonant, mellow voice, forgetting 


that Juan slept within a few feet of him, 
or that there was a Juan Sepulveda in the 
world. “To you, bright star of Mexico, I 
will say that which I may not say to her. 
Somewhere within this desolated land she 
sleeps in comfort and soft luxury. Each 
mile I journey is a song to her, a cadence 
of unrest and high desire. She, like the im- 
mortal Beatrice, bade me on this errand 
forth, and thus far I can’t see that Señor 
Dante had anything on me. Yet I shall ar- 
rive, and lay my homage at her pretty feet.” 
Temescal paused and scratched his head. 
“That is,’ he added thoughtfully, “if she 
hasn’t changed her mind and decided to 
spend the summer at Palm Beach.” Temes- 
cal frowned, possibly at his own interrup- 
tion. “And when, once more in my beloved 
City of Mexico, we again sit beneath the 
silken awning of the Café Simpatica, and I 
recount the hazards and the stress, the 2 

Juan sat up suddenly. Temescal’s voice, 
intensified by his feelings, had risen a full, 
though melodious octave. 

“Are you in pain?” queried Juan solici- 
tously. 

Temescal frowned. “I was but stretch- 
ing myself awake.” He yawned. Midway 
in the act of flexing his arms he stopped. A 
faint, silvery tinkling tickled the suave, still 
air of the arroyo. 

“Sheep!” exclaimed Juan, rising. 

“Breakfast!” declared Temescal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TEMESCAL SHAVES. 


THE pool, a luxury after traversing so 

arid a land, was patronized extensively 
by both Juan and Temescal. After bathing 
his eyes, Temescal kindled a tiny fire and 
heating water in his drinking cup, shaved 
himself laboriously. Juan was puzzled that 
Temescal gazed continually into his broad, 
upturned sombrero as he shaved. Peering 
into the small round mirror fastened in the 
crown of his hat, Temescal smiled at the 
reflection of Juan’s curious face. 

“You are feeling better,” declared Temes- 
cal, holding his head a bit sidewise and 
scraping away with his razor, “else you 
would not be so interested in my labors.” 

“But, señor, your back is toward me. 
How. can you know that I watch you?” 

“This little informer told me,” said 
Temescal, tapping the mirror with the han- 
dle of his razor. “As you have surmised, 
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I have been able to keep myself presentable ~ ward into the pool. 


when far from the conveniences of a town, 
by having this little mirror always handy.” 


Temescal took up his hat and surveyed his. 


partially shaven face critically. “Yet, by 
‘presentable’ I do not mean simply clean 
shaven.” His hand trembled as he replaced 
his hat on the ground. He smiled, and his 
-~ hand grew steady as he resumed his task. 
“You would not consider a man presentable 
with a bullet hole in his head, would you?” 

“I have seen many such, and they were 
not good to look upon,” said Juan, puzzled 
by the peculiar question. 

“Quite so. Once, in Agua Caliente, I had 
the misfortune to differ with some gentlemen 
to whom I had taught the grand old Ameri- 
can game of poker. I will admit that the 
lesson was expensive, to them. One of 
these gentlemen became displeased, as he 
said, with my personal appearance. It hap- 
pened that we were standing out in front 
of a cantina, the displeased gentleman in 
front of me. There were others behind me. 
I replied courteously to the one who had 
accosted me, raising my hat as I invariably 
do when addressing an inferior, or a 
woman.” ; 

“Yes! Yes! I see!” cried Juan. 

“Indeed? And what do you see?” 

“Why, those behind you were preparing 
to seize you and recover their money. You 
shot the man who had insulted you, made 
a rush for your horse A 

“Softly, amigo! You mean you would 
have shot the man in front of you. Think, 
while I shave my chin.” Temescal again 
picked up his sombrero and apparently stu- 
died his face. Then he laid his hat down 
and shaved his chin with a few broad 
strokes, glancing up at Juan who had moved 
round in front of him, the better to hear 
his discourse. Juan shook his head. 

“Then I am allowed to proceed?” queried 
Temescal, wiping his razor gently on the 
palm of his hand and rubbing the lather into 
the side of his boot. “It was thus,” he said, 
as he dropped the razor into his sombrero. 
“In this little glass I saw one behind me 
about to shoot me. I turned thus——” 
Temescal leaped to his feet, and whirling 
like a cat that is thrown in the air, fired 
twice at a clump of brush on the edge of the 
arroyo. Then, before the startled Juan 
could catch his breath, Temescal jumped 
round again and kicked him in the stomach. 
Juan doubled up like a hinge and shot back- 


Tt would seem that 
Temescal had suddenly gone crazy. Hardly 
had he kicked Juan in the stomach when 
he charged at the clump of brush on the 
arroyo’s edge like a dog after a rat. 

Gasping, bedraggled and half stunned, 
Juan dragged himself from the pool. He 
saw Temescal standing knee-deep in the 
brush, gazing at the ground. 

“Senor!” called Juan. Temescal did not 
seem to hear him, but stood gazing down 
pensively, his six-shooter hanging loose in, 
his hand. 

Juan experienced a quick chill that was 
not due to his immersion. He stepped gin- 
gerly among the rock, coming to where 
Temescal stood. 

On his face, in the brush, lay that which 
had, less than a minute past, been a living 
being—a potential murderer, as the cocked 
carbine bore eloquent testimony—yet a liv- 
ing being, as fond of life, perhaps, as was 
Temescal himself. Recovered from his sur- 
prise, Juan seized one of the lifeless arms 
and turned the body over. “Such are the 
followers of one called Temescal,” he said, 
pointing toward the hideously grinning face. 

“What could you expect of this,” ob- 
served Temescal, gesturing toward the fallen 
man, “save ambushment, treachery, brute 
hatred and the lust to kill?” 

, “Dog!” exclaimed Juan. 

“Not so! Rather, a poor waif of cir- 
cumstance, the ragged emblem of poverty 
and disease; ignorant, faithless, kicked from 
one mischance to another, feeding from the 
common trough of his kind, and finally 
forced to bear arms and serve a cause about 
which he knew and cared nothing save that 
it fed him—filled his belly with coarse food 
and clothed his back with a garment which 
a dog would sniff at and disdain to sleep 
on. Go back three hundred small years— 
the snap of a finger in eternity—and find 
from whence he came, and then dare cen- 
sure him for what he was.” 

“You mourn for a man so vile and treach- 
erous, señor?” 

“Not so. I do but ponder him and his 
kind. I think I have done a good deed in 
freeing him from the wheel. It was his time 
to go. I am but incidental to his going.” 

“There were no others?” 

“A bright question, my son, now that this 
one is where he is. No. He came alone, 
and he went alone.” 

“I thought you had gone mad,” declared 
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Juan, gazing at the still pensive Temescal. 
“You were smiling, until you whirled about 
and fired so swiftly.” 

“To defend myself—yes.” 

“And now I know why you kicked me 
into the pool. Otherwise I might have 
made an excellent target for this one, or 
others, had they been with him.” 

- “Quite so! It was the quicker way. You 
are inclined to argue.” 

“But, señor 7 

“The handle by which you swing your 
arguments. But what?” 

“Why did you charge at the very place 
where this man was concealed, knowing he 
was there. He might have killed you.” 

“That is true—because my first shot 
missed him. Yet, where else could I run?” 

“And the story of the men in Agua Cali- 
ente—the men who would have shot you in 
the back?” 

Temescal frowned, as though endeavor- 
ing to recall the details of the incident. 
“Oh, as for that story,” he said finally, “I 
did but humor a passing fancy—until I 
raised my hat and saw in the mirror the 
bright ring of a carbine muzzle in the brush 
here. Then the story became a reality, with 
a slightly different setting. So you may ob- 
serve that nothing is impossible. No rid- 
dle that the human mind may conceive, but 
what some mind may solve. Hence the rid- 
dle of immortality may yet be solved, with- 
out recourse to ancient superstition and 


ignorance. But I ask your parden for talk- 
ing sense. We will bury this poor peon 
and——” 

“But, señor, it moves!” declared Juan, 
starting back and seizing a rock with which 
to quiet all movement of the supposedly 
dead bandit. Temescal seized Juan’s arm. 
“Let it move,” he said quietly. “Did I not 
tell you that nothing is impossible?” ` 

The man on the ground shuddered. His 
eyes came open. He groaned. Temescal 
knelt and examined the wounded one’s head. 
“Damn the luck!” murmured Temescal in 
excellent American, “I only creased the buz- 
zard!” 

The companions again had recourse to 
the pool. Temescal bathed the scalp wound 
of the thoroughly frightened and evidently 
penitent young ruffian, set him on his feet, 
and leading him to the arroyo’s edge pointed 
toward the morning desert. Temescal said 
nothing. He simply gestured—with his six- 
shooter. The other zigzagged across the 
open, and disappeared among the rocks. 
Temescal turned to meet Juan’s reproach- 
ful gaze. : 

“I have earned your reproach,” declared 
Temescal. “I missed twice. However, he 
will never require a comb with which to part 
his hair. He enjoys a permanent division.” 

“I am glad he is alive,” said Juan, slowly, 
after considering the matter. “Now you 
will speak words that I can understand.” 

“Breakfast, for instance?” 


To be continued in the next issue, on the news stands January 20th, 


“SOMETHING RARE IN COWS. 


is, has hanging over his office desk a cow picture which is distinctly nothing to brag 


| OUIS HILL, of Great Northern Railway fame, excellent judge of painting that he 


about. 


as ever fought for sustenance in a desert. 


history over which Mr. Hill enthuses. 


It represents as scraggy, bony and generally wretched-looking type of cow 


It is, however, not her looks but her 


“She was,” he explains, “the only common cow ever killed by a locomotive of our 


road. A great many cows have been accidently killed on our tracks. 
Not so when investigation was made. 


we thought common cows. 


Many of them 
It always turned out 


that, despite the multitude of common cows in the Northwest, every cow killed by our 


locomotives was a full-blooded, thoroughbred, prize-winning, precious animal. 


The cow 


in that picture happened to belong to an honest Swede who, when our claim agent asked 
him what her value was, immediately replied: ‘Vel, Ay tanks she ban vort’ about forty- 


eight dollars.’ ” 


> 


Noblesse Obleege 


By Charles Somerville 
Author of ‘The Vanished Star,” “‘A Gentleman's Agreement,” Ete. 


A vivid and human story of the professional prize ring and 
the sinister influences that move in the shadows behind it. 


Crowe—when he first opened the let- 

ter and read it, felt that it. couldn’t 

be real. He figured himself going 
batty, imagining things. But after a while 
he steadied himself into the conviction that 
the letter was genuine! A huge, fine piece 
of good luck had befallen just when he had 
become convinced that the word held no 
such brand of thing for him any more! 

His heart was pounding in his small body 
as if he had received bad news instead of 
good. But then his heart had all gone fluky 
these days, anyway. He went to the open 
window of his room which was small even 
for so small a man and breathed deeply of 
the soft June air. But still he felt a little 
dizzy. 

That wasn’t unusual. He had been feel- 
ing continuously somewhat dizzy for 
months. Dazed might best, perhaps, de- 
scribe it. And, in Jimmy Crowe’s shoes, 
who wouldn’t have? For to drop from an 
income of about seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars a year and a fortune of nearly half a 
million to the occupancy of a four-dollar- 
per-week, strictly-in-advance hall bedroom 
in a reeky East Side, New York, tenement, 
is a steep fall. It is by way of going the 
limit. The drop had, indeed, been so com- 


| ITTLE Jimmy Crowe—tiny Jimmy 


plete that Jimmy wasn’t always certain of 
being able to produce the four dollars 
strictly in advance. 

All he had left of everything he had 
once possessed was his fame. This was still 
lively. He was only forty years old and 
the memories of men still young were vivid 
of Jimmy in those years between his twen- 
tieth and thirtieth when he held the fiy- 


- weight championship of the world—a tiny 


bit of speedy muscularity with a big man’s 
punch. Sporting writers frequently harked 
back to him and his prowess though with 
an odd effect on Jimmy of their writing of 
him after he was dead. It carried the same 
impression to other readers less intimately 
concerned. Many of these had come to 
think that Jimmy really was Way Off Some- 
where cooling his rosined toes in the neigh- 
borhood of the Gates of Glory. 

He had been a newsboy, a wiry midget 
of a kid, when “Brownie” Ryall, manager 
of boxers, nipped him out-of an amateur 
show, supported him, trained him, chastened 
him and finally guided him to the crown in 
his class. Brownie had also assumed full 
control of Jimmy’s business affairs all the 
while the big cash was curling in, feather- 
ing his own nest, to be sure, but being very 
fair, as boxing managers go, investing Jim- 


<- 
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my’s money for him as well, so that when 
Brownie Ryall died suddenly of pneumonia, 
he left Jimmy’s concerns shipshape with 
“the greatest flyweight of all time,” as the 
newspapers frequently designated Jimmy, 
possessed of about four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

But he had also left Jimmy in dense ig- 
norance of how to handle it. And he 
couldn’t leave Jimmy his sharp and ac- 
curate judgment of men. It was simply 
that at this time little Jimmy Crowe felt 
friendly toward all the world and was eager 
to feel that all the world felt the same to- 
ward him. And he had taken on men for 
friends who were human rats. With a loan 
here and an investment wheedled out of 
him there, always with voluble promises of 
fat returns, they had eaten and eaten at 
his fortune till, one day, since none of these 
fat returns had ever come in, Jimmy was 
alarmed into finding out just where he stood 
financially. When the figuring was over 
the showing was that his wealth had dwin- 
dled to one hundred thousand dollars. He 
was induced to try to build his fortune up 
again—in Wall Street. And then the big 
rats got him. Following which he had hired 
the four-dollar-a-week room on the proceeds 
of a pawned gold watch. 

Now if Jimmy Crowe with his high, clean 
fame had ever come out flatly and let the 
sporting world know that he was stony 
broke benefits for him would have been 
held. Or he could easily have obtained 
money for the starting of a gymnasium 
wherein the use of his name would have 
been more valuable than the cash advance 
on the other side. But Jimmy Crowe, you 
see, had been a champion. And it is not 
easy for one who has ever been such to step 
forward hat in hand. 

A few old intimates, friends whom he 
could now estimate as genuine, knew his 
real need of money and about once a week 
one of these would have him taken on as a 
sort of consultant behind some second-rate, 
or youthful, aspiring fighter, and this would 
be worth about fifteen dollars to Jimmy. 
Most of the sporting crowd, noting his pres- 
ence at these sporting bouts, thought he 
had a financial interest in the fortunes of 
the boxer or was lending gratis the prestige 
of his person in a mediocre battler’s corner. 

Over his poverty, however, Jimmy Crowe 
possessed the infinite solace of being able 
to sleep comfortably with himself. He had 
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lost neither his fortune nor his champion- 
ship by turning drunkard or licentiate; he 
had been an upright man of the ring and 
unquestionably a great champion and a gen- 
erous friend. He could even dismiss thought 
of his wife, who had left him about the 
same time his money did, herself bedizened 
with jewels his money had purchased. 
Jimmy had several photographs of himself 
in ring costume in his heyday and a finely 
bound volume of the records of champions, 
and these he found highly consoling at 
times, for they could kill loneliness. 

His health worried him, though. Like 
most men who have been tremendously 
strenuous physically in their youth, Jimmy 
was prematurely aged. He was withered, 
puckered and shrunk. He was now even- 
less than a flyweight. Small exertions made 
him whistle when he breathed. If his health 
had been all right he felt that he could 
have faced the future with an equable if 
unhappy mind. But he had been finding 
it hard to fight off the dread of a collapse 
which must involve the hospital and an 
advertisement to the wide world of his pen- 
niless state. 

But now this letter! It was heart lift- 
ing, amazing, splendid, great! 

In type of purple rimmed with gold there 
was printed at the top of the sheet: 


JACK CARNEY 
Heavyweight Champion of the World. 


And then Jimmy read: 


Dear Mr. Crowe: At the personal request of 
the champion I am writing to ask you if it will 
be possible for you to give us your services .in 
the capacity of an advisory handler at the train- 
ing camp to be opened July roth at Long Branch, 
New Jersey, to prepare the champion for his 
matchi with Bruno, at Battle Acres, September 
r5th. 

I am authorized to offer you seventy-five dol- 
lars a week and all found from July 8th to the 
date of the match. 

If you can arrange other business affairs so 
that you can accept our offer the champion 
and myself will be greatly pleased. 

Sincerely, James Macer, Manager. 


And at the bottom of the letter in the 
champion’s own hand a pen had scrawled: 

Come on down to the camp with us, Jimmy” 
Crowe. I would sure like to have you there. 

Jack CARNEY. 

The sweet surprise was the greater in 
that Jimmy Crowe knew Carney only 
slightly, Magee not at all. Jimmy had 
shaken hands with the champion some four 
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or five times at chance introductions in 
fight stadiums. Fifty words would com- 
prise all the talk that had ever passed be- 


tween them. And what particular use Jack > 


Carney had in mind to make of him, 
Jimmy ‘couldn’t think. Of course there 
were many things he could tell Carney out 
of his own long experience that might be 
valuable, helpful. At any rate, he was sure 
that opportunities would arise by which he 
could make himself worth the money to be 
paid him in the training quarters. 

He dug out his small change to see if he 
had sufficient with which to telegraph Ma- 
gee his acceptance and found he had. He’d 
best telegraph because the letter had already 
been two days at the office of Bill McGui- 
gan, a sporting editor who through a mutual 
friend had delivered it to Jimmy. The 
little man was happy that it had come that 
way. It showed that neither Carney nor 
his manager was aware of Jimmy’s mean 
home address. He had some clothing of 
fine quality left from his wealthy days, 
which a little tailoring could make look 
nearly new. In his trunk under the bed 
was also a sufficiency of gymnasium apparel. 
He could, therefore, join the champ’s camp 
in the guise of affluence—with his head up. 
Fine! 

Yet—Jimmy fiddled his fingers in his 
tight, grizzled curls—how in the world had 
the champion come to think of him at all? 

It was well there was no little bird on 
the job to whisper the truth to him. Jimmy 
probably would have flushed and turned 
Jack Carney’s offer down—very much 
obliged and all that, but, thank you, no! 
And if he had done that—but he didn’t, and 
that’s where the story comes in. 

Still there is no objection to letting the 
reader himself know immediately what had 
induced the heavyweight champion of the 
world to send for tiny Jimmy Crowe. 

In his large, expensive hotel suite Jack 
Carney had turned to his trim, sharp-faced 
little manager and said: 

“Magee, I want to get little Jimmy Crowe 
for the camp.” 

“What for?” 

“T want him, I’m telling you.” 

“Well, I ain’t got him in my pocket, 
‘Champ,’ and I ain’t got the first notion of 
where to send for him.” 

“I. happen to know—l’ve been told,” said 
the “Big Fellow,” “that a letter sent in 
care of McGuigan, sporting editor of the 


Globe, will get to him all right. Write and 
ask Jimmy to join up at seventy-five a week 
and all found from the time the camp 
starts.” 

“Seventy-five! For the love of Pete! 
And we got all the people hooked up now 
we need, more than we need—falling over 
each other they’ll be! What’s the idea?” 

“The idea is—I want him. I want to 
see him around me. You don’t know it and 
the little guy himself don’t know it, but he’s 
done as much for me—my getting to be 
champ—as all my training and the tough 
battles I had to put up before I got on 
top.” 

“Veh?’”’ asked Magee in surprise and 
mockery. “I had nothing to do with it, I 
suppose?” : 

“Oh, sure, Jim. You had confidence in 
me, staked me and was smart as a whip 
about the matches you made till I was ready 
to take on the best of them. But little 
Jimmy Crowe helped a whole lot too—a 
whole damn lot.” 

“How? You don’t hardly know him, as 
far as I know.” 

“He don’t know how well I know him— 
Jimmy doesn’t,” said the youthful giant, 
with a wide smile on his face. He looked 
down for a second or two as if he were 
studying the knuckles of the right hand 
which had earned him nearly two million 
dollars. “I was twelve years old—twelve— 
straddling a rafter up in the roof of the 
fight hall watching Jimmy Crowe scrap. 
He was the fir:t champ I ever saw on the 
job. Id crasecd in—through a skylight. 
But they didn’t have time to send anybody 
up to the roof to yank me out. Crowe was 
fighting ‘Kid’ Styx—a lightweight, and a 
good one, you bet. Jimmy was giving away 
more than twenty pounds. Remember that 
fight?” 

“Sure. I saw it.” 

“Wasn’t it a whale?” 

“That’s no lie.” 

“Well, I spent my last two-bits next day 
buying a photograph of Jimmy Crowe and 
I’ve had it around me ever since.” 

“Well,” laughed Magee, “‘ain’t the photo 
enough without paying out seventy-five for 
Jimmy himself?” 

“You write to Jimmy Crowe care of Mc- 
Guigan to-night—do you hear?” 

“But what’s all this he did for you—and 
what do you expect he’s going to be able to 
do at the camp?” 
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“That fight I saw him put up,” grinned 
the champ at Magee. “What a wow! What 
Jimmy Crowe did for me that night was to 
show me what a champion was like—had to 
be like to be a real one. He showed me 
that when I was a little bit of a kid and 
it came back tome when I started fighting 
and it’s stuck to me. Yep—he showed what 
kind of a man a champion had to be! 

“Kid Styx was no bum, you can bet, Ma- 
gee. He’d oughta had that fight that night. 
Jim’s manager must have felt greedy about 
that time, because it was a fool of a match 
for little Jimmy—he was giving away 
twenty pounds to a good fast man and you 
know what twenty pounds means among lit- 
tle men. Why, Styx had little Jimmy Crowe 
busted ten, eleven, twelve times in that 
fight. But every one of those times 
From there in the rafters I’d be watching 
little Jimmy Crowe. And his legs would be 
gone and his arms would be gone and his 
breath would be gone and his punch would 
be gone. But he’d hold himself together 
somehow or other and feint and lead like he 
was still there and was going to start some- 
thing himself, bobbing his little head around 
in the English roll so Styx couldn’t get a fair 
slam at his jaw and somehow—well, because 
he was a real champion, don’t you see—he 
stayed, I could name you a hundred, two 
hundred fighters that ten different times in 
that fight, if they had been in Jimmy’s shoes, 
would have quit and damn small disgrace 
to ’em at that. But Jimmy Crowe stuck. 
And he won. He outhearted Styx, that’s 
what he did, and won. And, Magee, there 
ain’t been a time in my own fights, in the 
toughest of them for me, when i was hurt, 
weakening groggy, half-turned yeller, that 
the picture of Jimmy Crowe hasn’t bounced 
up in my mind like I saw him that night— 
like a little dancing doll—and I’d remember 
how he’d stuck—how real champs stick and 
Pd stick—and win.” 

It was notorious that sharp-faced Jimmy 
Magee had as much sentiment in him as a 
screw driver. He threw up his hands. 

“Am I going blooey or what?” he de- 
manded. “Are you telling me, Champ, that 
you need somebody around the camp to 
keep your heart up for this fight with 
Bruno—a big stiff that you can lick in one 
round with one hand?” 

“You're a fine guy to be telling me I’m 
afraid of anybody,” said huge young Car- 
ney, with a big; “smiling show of his strong, 
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faultless white teeth. “How come you got 
all those diamonds stuck all over you? But, 
listen now—I want Jimmy Crowe in the 
camp from the get-away and I don’t want 
to‘have to make any more speeches about 
it either. And don’t try to bargain him 
down from seventy-five—if he’ll accept 
that.” 

“Sure he will,” said Magee. 
lost a lot of money.” 

“Ves, but I guess he’s pretty well fixed 
yet. But, anyway, he never was cheap ~ 
when he was a champ, so don’t make me 
cheap to him.” 

The wiley young Carney knew that 
Jimmy Crowe was flat broke.  Jack’s 
trainer, old wise Jack de Britt, once Jimmy 
Crowe’s handier, had whispered it in con- 
fidence to the champion, tentatively sug- 
gesting what big-hearted young Carney 
eagerly seized the opportunity to do—help 
little Jimmy Crowe in a manner that would 
have on it no taint of charity. 

But it would never do to let Magee know 
this aspect of the matter. A down-and-out 
would always be nothing but a down-and- 
out to Magee, and he’d think nothing of 
asking a former flyweight champion of, the 
world to tote water buckets or rosin the 
training-camp ring. 

The shrewd Magee was now noting that 
the heavy, black ‘eyebrows of the champ 
had drawn together in sign of absolute de- 
cision and was in haste to risk no disagree- 
ment with a meal ticket which was studded 
with jewels. 

“Oh, all right, kid. Don’t grouch. TIl 
get you Jimmy Crowe—ten Jimmy Crowes 
if you like.” 

“There never was only one Jimmy Crowe, 
old fox face,” said the champ. “You go 
write that letter.” 


“T hear he 


Tiny Jim’s activities at Carney’s camp 
may be quickly passed over. Sufficient to 
say that he was well worth what he was 
paid, being an expert in the mixing of the 
brine lotions in which Carney’s hands were 
soaked and pickled till hardened to the 
toughness of leather; expert in the matter 
of a fighter’s training diet, in the use of 
the time watch at the camp bouts and in 
many other things pertinent to the game. 

Toward the last his job, self-appointed, 
had been that of sitting up nights beside 
the champ while he slept. Jack went to 
bed with all the windows wide, of course, 
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while the winds from the sea swept over 
him. In the coolness, sometimes sharp 
chilliness, of the September nights, during 
the hours just before dawn it was very im- 
portant to protect the champ from working 
his shoulders and torso free of the stout 
coverings, for a muscular cold can be most 
crippling to the speed and endurance of a 
fighter’s arms. And Jimmy Crowe, night 
after night, sat blinkless and saw that this 
catastrophy did not occur. 

He liked Carney- strongly. The champ 
had proved good natured under training 
discipline and was given to spells of merri- 
ment sheerly boyish and decidedly attrac- 
tive. Carney had never been moved to tell 
Jimmy Crowe of the inspiration he had 
drawn from watching Jimmy win from Kid 
Styx in the long ago, but he had shown 
toward the former ring wonder a sort of 
son’s deference that had been as soothing 
to the sensitive and somewhat trampled 
pride within the little man as oil upon a 
burn. 

Time had worked up to the day before 
battle. Camp was struck in the morning. 
Only Magee, the chief trainer, De Britt, and 
a Japanese valet remained with the champ 
on his return to his New York hotel suite. 
The other handlers all went to their homes 
to report the next night at Battle Acres: 

As for Jimmy Crowe, he went straight 
back to his four-dollar-per-week East Side 
tenement room. The several hundred dol- 
lars which had come into his possession in 
wages gave him súch a feeling of comfort 
and assurance that he meant to keep that 
“roll” intact as long as he could. 

The stay at the seashore had done his 
health great good also, and Jimmy was 
feeling serene both in body and mind as 
he closed the door of his little room behind 
him. But this wasn’t to last long. Not 
more than a minute, in fact. For within 
that small space of time there came a knock 
on his door and upon the knock temptation 
coolly entered—temptation confident in the 
high price it was able to offer for the soul 
and honor of Jimmy Crowe, temptation in 
heartsickening form for it was temptation 
strong indeed. 


Il. 


Jimmy Crowe, seeing who it was that 
had followed the knock on his door into 
his room, stood up out of his rocking-chair 
bristling, 


“This ain’t right, Dixon, it ain’t right!” 
he said. “You hadn’t ought to have come 
here. Suppose anybody saw you coming 


_in who knew you and knew me? it would 


look rotten.” 

“Aw—who’d ever know me in this—this 
sort of a place?” retorted Dixon. 

“How did you find out where I was, any- 
way?” 

“T usually find out what I want to.” 

Tiny Jimmy Crowe looked the other man 
straight in the eyes—“‘Dapper Dick” Dixon 
whose largest reputation was that he was 
the trickiest eel in the sporting world. 

Just now he was manager for Bruno, the 
challenger for Jack Carney’s title. Dixon 
was amazingly clever at taking hold of some 
second or even third-rate fighter and run- 
ning him along a series of knock-outs of first- 
class has-beens until he gained such public 
notice as would make the battler an attrac- 
tion for a championship match. Then he’d 
leave his man flattened out and look for an- 
other unknown to boost and boom. 

He had been dubbed “Dapper Dick” 
since youth because he standardized dress 
among his kind. His taste ran to very 
finely pointed patent-leather shoes with tan 
uppers, and silk-collared shirts fastened with 
heavy gold bar pins. And bright green 
neckties. When young he had appeared 
slim and slick and had been neatly hand- 
some of countenance. He had fattened and 
coarsened now markedly about the chin 
and under his steel-gray eyes, and was many 
pounds heavier. But he dressed as dapperly 
as ever. 

“You usually find out what you want, 
do you?” finally said- Jimmy Crowe after 
a long look at him. “Well, if you dug me 
up thinking you’re going to get any dope 
out of the champion’s camp—say, you’d 
better get out of my room, Dixon. Go 
ahead—get out of my room.” 

“Easy, Jim, easy. Don’t get excited. I 
hear your heart ain’t any too good any- 
way. What do I care about knowing any- 
thing out of the champ’s camp—his condi- 
tion or anything? Don’t you suppose I 
know as well as you know that Carney can 
lick this big bum of mine in a half a dozen 
wallops? I’m up-here to show you the way 
to some easy money—a good big bunch of 
it—if you'll only listen to me.” 

“Crooked?” 

“Aw, crooked me necktie! It’s a stunt 
that isn’t going to do anybody any harm, 
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But it can do you a whole lot of good. Oh, 
sure—and me too. I’m not up here throw- 
ing any smoke that I’m trying to hand you 
charity, Jimmy Crowe. Although at the 
same time I know you’re down and out. 
This room would tell the story plain enough 
if I hadn’t been wise when I came up here.” 

“Tt’s because you heard I was broke that 
you’ve come up here?” 

“I know you maybe have held together 
the seventy-five per that Carney’s been pay- 
ing you,” 

“How’d you find that out?” 

“The gorilla up in the zoo told me,” 
grinned Dixon. “But, listen, you’ve had 
money—real money. You know how far a 
few hundred berries will travel in this town, 
Jimmy. Well, I didn’t come here to talk 
to you in hundreds, Jimmy. I came here 
to-talk to you in grands—what do you know 
about that?” 

The former champion frowned. 

“What can I do for you that would be 
worth thousands?” 

“Just go up to a man for me and drop 
something in his hand.” 

“Thousands for doing that?” 

“Vep.” 

“Flow many thousands?” 

“YTen—at least. Ten grands,” 
Dixon flatly. 

Ten thousand dollars! 

Sick, spent Jimmy Crowe breathed hard. 
Willy-nilly, his mind leaped to the con- 
templation of the sum. Knowing out of 
bitter experience what he now knew of the 
handling of monéy he saw readily how this 
capital could mean his future comfort and 
independence, the start of a gymnasium in 
his name, a training school for boxers, the 
managing of fighters, a business game. that 
he would understand! He gulped, striving 
hard to dismiss the vision. He looked at 
Dixon. 

“The champ is mixed up in this, 
course?” 

“Sure—he figures. But it’s small harm 
that’s coming to him. The fact is that in 
the end he’ll make money out of it—another 
bout, another half million.” 

“Why don’t you go to the champ him- 
self, then? Afraid of a wallop on the jaw?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if I was,” replied 
Dapper Dick in all frankness. “He’s got 
such a lot of kale these days. And besides 
he’s got religion or something about being 
a white champ and nothing else. But you, 
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Jimmy—you ain’t got a lot of kale. And 
a bunch of good it ever did you to be a white 
champ! Look at you now.” 

Jimmy’s mind revolted at the large ele- 
ment of truth there seemed to be in what 
Dixon said. ` 

“What’s this I got to do for it?” he de- 
manded. “Who is the man I got to see and 
what’s it all about?” 

“Do you declare in on it?” 

“Not till I hear what it is. You migh({ 
be asking me to hand a man a bomb.” 

“No,” laughed Dixon, ‘nothing near ay 
bad as that.” 

He took the time to lift a cigarette out of 
a gold case, strike a match and then blow 
a deep inhalation of smoke fiom both mouth 
and nostrils. 

“Oh, well,” he said easily, “I’ve got to 
take the chance. If you balk—bingo, the 
scheme goes blooey, I suppose. But you’d 
never have anything on me. There’s only 
the two of us here. I’d swear myself black 
in the face this talk never happened. It 
would be just your word against mine. So 
sit down in the rocker, Jimmy, and [ll 
perch on the bed here and come through.” 

Dixon’s face had become flushed in the 
heat of the room, but Jimmy CRONE. face 
was pasty white. 

“Now, Jimmy,” said Dixon, “you know 
that Jap the champ took on as valet out 
West on the movie lots?” 

“Sure—he’s with him now.” 

“Well, he’s my man—on my pay roll. I 
planted him on Jack.” 

“What?” 

“Sure,” laughed Dixon, “by recommenda- 
tions about twenty times removed—see?— 
I slipped him over on the champ.” 

Jimmy Crowe pondered the significance 
of this successful effort in cunning and 
thought he vaguely understood. 

“Then what?” 

“The rest is a pipe if you'll play with 
me,” said the dapperly dressed man with 
the fire of eagerness striking into his cal- 
culating gray eyes. ‘You know the dope 
that’s being printed about the fight—the 
champ in one round or—the most—three 
for him to put the K. O. over on Bruno. 
With the bout scheduled at twelve rounds. 
Well, Jimmy, I want to be able to lay about 
two hundred thousand between, say, seven 
o’clock to-night and the time of the battle 
that Bruno stays the limit. I’ve got to have 
about that much time because I can’t go 
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out and pay all the money personally. 
They’d begin to sniff out something. But 
I got two hundred grand to slap on that bet 
that Bruno stays the limit.. And you know 
well enough the odds I can get.” ; 

“Ten to one—easily,” figured Jimmy 
Crowe. 

“You said it. And better than that, too. 
And you can get the same odds for your- 
self, Jimmy, on the money I’ll hand you for 
your end. And that’ll be one thousand dol- 
lars cash. You can place it yourself or 
Pll have it placed for you. 
thousand in your pocket.” 

“Yes, but you ain’t told me yet » 

Dixon snapped his cigarette end- out of 
the open window. 

“Fere’s where I come to it.” 

He dug in his waistcoat pocket and 
brought out a small-bottle. There was no 
label on it and Jimmy saw that its contents 
were colorless as water. 

“What’s in it? And what have I got to 
do with it, Dixon?” 

“What’s in this bottle,’ stated Dixon 
promptly, “is chloral.” 

Jimmy Crowe léaped from his chair glar- 
ing. “= 
“Why, that’s poison stuff! It could kill 
a man. It’s knock-out.drops!” 

“That’s right too. But what do you sup- 
pose I’d want to be murdering Jack Carney 
for? Or to put him to sleep before the 
fight? I got this from a doctor that knows 
his business. And I’m swearing to God to 
you, Jimmy, that it’s just a weak solution. 
All it’s intended to do is to take the pep 
out of a man. If Carney gets it about 
half an hour before the fight he'll come 
into the ring dragging his feet. His eye 
will be off and the kick will be taken out of 
his wallop. It will just look as if he went 
over the edge in training, see? But it will 
let my big bum stay the limit with him.” 

“I guess you're figuring it will let your 
big bum become champion of the world to- 
morrow night.” 

“Nix—that would start something. Car- 
ney’s trainer, De Britt, would be sure to 
get wise to something. They’d have a doc- 
tor in to look Jack over and the doc would 
be able to mark out the symptoms and the 
bets would be declared off and they’d cook 
up a mess of tar and feathers for me—the 
sporting writers would. Nix, Jimmy, PI 
be winning a cool two million if Bruno stays 
the limit and that’s good enough. Besides, 
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it will mean another match for him with 
Carney and another fat purse. Then Pll 
let. Bruno go in and take his dose and bet 
my money all the other way with a lot of 
boobs. who'll think he’s good because he 
once stayed the limit with the champ. 
Well, there’s the proposition.” 

“All very fine,” said Jimmy Crowe 
sourly. “But how do you expect me to get 
this stuff into Carney a half an hour before 
the fight? With all that bunch around 
him?” 

“It ain’t Carney I’m asking you to hand 
this stuff to.” 

“Who?” 

“Vou’re going up to take dinner with the 
champ at his hotel to-night, ain’t you?” 

This reminder caused a sickening twinge 
to traverse Jimmy Crowe’s throat. “Be 
sure to show up, Jimmy, old pal,” had been 
Carney’s last words to him. 

“How did you know that, Dixon?” 

“T told you at the get-away about the 
champ’s Jap valet being my plant, didn’t 
I? Well, to-night when you go to Carney’s 
rooms to dinner the Jap’ll be on the job to 
take your hat when you come in. And you 
hands him this little bottle in your hat. 
Nothing could be easier than that.” 

“No, it couldn’t,” said Jimmy. “And 
then what does he do with it?” 

“Why, I guess you know—or maybe you 
don’t—that the champ always takes a half 
a glass of hot water in his dressing room 
about when he starts to get his street clothes 
off—always does that just before a fight. 
The Jap’s under instructions to bring along 
a little spirit stove to heat the water for 
him. In goes this chloral—just the same 
color as the water. The Jap’s living too 
close to Carney, Magee and De Britt up 
there for me to take a chance sending any 
outsider anywhere near the champ. But 
you—well, it’s a pipe, ain’t it, Jimmy?” 

“But won’t he taste this stuff in the water 
when the Jap’s giving it to him?” 

“No taste to it at all. The only thing 
it will do—and you can bet I’ve got the 
info’ on it—is make the water taste a little 
flat. But hot water tastes flat, too. So 
that’s that.” 

Silence came then for a brief space. 

“No risk to you, Jimmy, you can see 
that. The Jap’s all ready to blow to his own 
country on the stake I'll give him when the 
fight’s over. None of my gang knows who 
the go-between is going to be. Only you 
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and me are here together now, Jimmy. And 
that’s all that’ll ever know about it. If 
the Jap reports to me to-night that you’ve 


delivered him the stuff PI be up here to- ~ 


morrow afternoon at five and hand you one 
thousand cash and you’ll have lots of time 
to get out and have some wise friend lay it 
for you at ten to one or better. You can 
be dead sure after you’ve given this bottle 
I got here to the Jap that I’ll be up here 
to-morrow with the grand, because if I 
didn’t play fair with you, look what you 
could do to me? Spill the beans to Car- 
ney and where would I be? It’s all clear 
—ain’t it, Jimmy? Here—here’s the bot- 
tle.” 

But Jimmy Crowe turned his back on 
Dixon and the bottle. He went to the one 
window of his wretched little room and 


stared out while the reek of the mean, - 


crowded street came up to his nostrils. 
There had been at first a wild, angry look 
in his eyes. But then his stare became va- 
cant. And he heard Dixon’s voice behind 
him—very close to his shoulder. 

“Ten thousand, Jimmy,” Dixon was say- 
ing, “as good as in your pocket now. And 
not a chance of a nasty comeback. Don’t 
be a boob, Jim. You were square yourself 
right along and see what you got out of it! 
You must be wise by this time that the 
only thing to do in this world is to look 
out for yourself. There’s Carney now— 
sure, with his two million and more he can 
afford to be upstage about being a white 
champ and the ‘honor of the game’ and all 
that schoolbook stuff. - But suppose Carney 
came down to a little room like this—a lit- 
tle, bum tenement-house room. And was 
sick. And broke. And got a chance like 
this to make ten thousand and not do any- 
_-body any real dirt at that. Don’t you sup- 
pose he’d do it? Don’t you suppose if he 
was in your shoes he’d jump at the chance? 
You can bet your sweet life he’d grab it 
with both hands and three rousing cheers! 
I’ve come to you on the level, Jimmy. Ive 
put my cards right out on the table. You 
know just what the game is and how far it 
is intended to go. Ten thousand dollars in 
your kick, Jimmy. And you know well 
enough what that can mean to you—your 
own gym, your own string of fighters, your 
independence.” Dapper Dick was a swift 
psychologist without being familiar with the 
word. “That’s what the ten grand can do 
for you, Jimmy Crowe. Oh, I’m wise to 
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your feelings and like you for it. If I was 
trying to do any real harm to Carney—well, 
poor as you are and sick as you are and all 
that, I don’t think I’d have come near you, 
Jimmy. But this don’t really scratch Jack 
Carney. And it will heel you. Come on— 
what do you say?” 

Jimmy Crowe went on staring down into 
the redolent street. The cords in his neck 
grew taut. His face became as rigid and 
white as a plaster mask and glistened with 
sweat. His little hands were clenched tight. 

Then his small, tense figure relaxed. A 
very weary look came into his eyes and their 


lids lowered. As he turned toward Dapper 


Dick Dixon his clenched hands fell open. 
And one of them—his once famous right— 
he extended toward his tempter. 

“All right, Dixon,” he said huskily. “My 
mind’s made up. Hand over the bottle,” 

Dixon eyed him sharply. Not the time 
now to slap him on the back, congratulate 
him on showing good sense or predict that 
this display of it would see him on Easy 
Street again. Dixon simply and quickly 
handed Jimmy Crowe the bottle. 

But at the door he paused to say: . 

“If the Jap telephones to me to-night,’ 
‘Yes,’ I'll be here at five sharp to-morrow, 
Jimmy, with two thousand!” 4 

And immediately left the room. 

At half past seven o’clock that evening 
Dixon sat in his apartment with a telephone 
at his elbow. He had been nervously ex- 
pectant of a call for some minutes. Just 
then it came. He hastily grabbed off the 
receiver, put it to his ear and recognized 
the voice. It was the Jap. 

“Did he give you that bottle?” Dixon de- 
manded. 

The answer came: 

Yes,” 


TI. 


The public had been told via the news- 
papers that the big fistic event could have 
only one result. McGuigan of the Globe 
epitomized expert opinion in this wise: “It 
will be a duel between a wild cat and a mule 
and, conceding that this particular mule 
may have a nasty kick, I do not see one 
chance in a-thousand of his landing it on 
this particular wild cat.” 

For all that, not less than one hundred 
thousand persons, a flock of women in the 
horde, jammed their way into the huge 
stadium known as Battle Acres just acrogs 
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the Hudson from huge New York, to see 
for themselves what would happen. 

The opportunity of beholding Jack Car- 
ney seriously in action came rarely, scarcely 
ever more than once a year. And was he 
not acclaimed in speed, skill, strength, all 
qualities, the greatest heavyweight champion 
that had ever graced the fight game? If 
Bruno could not make it an even contest, 
put up a real fight, in any event the vast 
crowd reckoned they would be witnesses of 
the champion making his kill, and its emo- 
tion was whetted thereby to a wild expec- 
tancy. 

The fight was at night and the ring stood 
as a huge splash of light in the center of a 
black, mammoth bowl. Lively bouts going 
ahead of the big moment drew merely cold 
- attention. These over, battalions of re- 
porters’ typewriters and telegraph keys from 
the ringside sent up a cacaphony like the 
steady discharge of batteries of miniature 
machine guns. The writers laughingly 
shouted predictions to one another. Bruno 
out in one round! Bruno out in three! 
The prophecies were about equally divided 
in this wise. The most favorable toward 
the contender only allowed him a life of six 
rounds. | 

McGuigan of the Globe, a one-round 
man, grinned at the hunch which had come 
to him to write the story of the affair as 
one might report a condemned murderer’s 
last day on earth. “The doomed man arose 
cheerfully yesterday morning and partook 
of a hearty breakfast of chops, eggs, toast 
and coffee,” he would begin it, and 

Loud cheering started. It was for Bruno, 
friendly but with a tinge of mockery in it 
too. He wedged slowly through the ropes 
in a red-and-yellow bath robe which he soon 
shed into the arms of one of the four han- 
dlers cluttering around him in his corner. 
The crowd then looked with some respect 
at his huge, brown-skinned body. On his 
head was a thick tuft of black hair resem- 
bling a cockatoo’s crest. His eyebrows were 
black, thick and lowering. Huge he was, 
but plainly from his movements at the out- 
set, unwieldy, clumsy, slow. 

Less than a minute the center of the stage 
was his. Then the big cheering went up— 
tremendous, whooping. Carney had ap- 
peared, a spotless, snowy sweater descend- 
ing to his rugged, bare legs. When this 
came off there was an audible wave of ad- 
Miration. It was a splendid body he ex- 


posed to view, nude save for white-satin 
trunks, tightly laced white shoes and rolled 
white socks. His flesh looked as cleanly 


- white as the sweater that had come off him. 


Compactly, beautifully well knit were body 
and limbs, and of such exactness propor- 
tionately that he did not look his six feet 
of stature, appearing much smaller than the 
brown-skinned, hulking Bruno—although 
their difference in height was only an inch. 

All in the ring then lined up for the 
camera men. Next the announcer bawled 
the introductions of the fighters to the pub- 
lic. The referee called Carney and Bruno 
to the center of the ring and rapidly ran 
over the rules to govern the fight, after 
which he waved each back to his corner. 
The vast crowd sat up at rigid attention, 
awaiting the sound of the gong that would 
bring the men instantly together to fight. 

At the same time McGuigan turned to his 
telegraph operator, whose eye in these af- 
fairs was as experienced as his own. 

“Say, Vic,” he said a little testily, “let 
up on that key a minute and take a look 
at the champ. Does he look right to you? 
He pulled himself through the ropes as 
though he were lifting a thousand pounds. 
Got a foolish look on his face, too.” 

“He looks wall-eyed to me,” agreed Vic, 
studying Carney as he stood with arms out- 
stretched on the ropes. ‘Looks as if he’d 
had a hard night. What’s the dope, Bill? 
Figures Bruno so cheap that he hasn’t been 
behaving himself?” 

“No. I dropped down to his camp a 
dozen times or more and always found him 
attending strictly to business. He looks all 
right in the body—shapes up fine.” 

“Over the edge in training, perhaps?” 

“We'll soon see,” replied McGuigan, for 
the gong calling the fighters into action had 
just clanged. 

Not thirty seconds old was the tremen- 
dously advertised battle when the sporting 
writers were exchanging puzzled glances. 
Not one minute old was the fight when the 
one hundred thousand spectators surround- 
ing the ring were demanding in bitterness 
of temper both to one another and again 
blankly into the night the one question: 
“What’s the matter with Carney?” 

It was true that he appeared to be carry- 
ing the attack to the other man. But he 
was pottering about the ring as ponderously 
and clumsily as Bruno himself! His ef- 
forts were hopelessly slow. His blows were 
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sweeping past. Bruno’s face and body, ab- 
surdly wide of their mark. The dash, the 
speed, the whizz-bang character of assault 
that had carried Carney to the top, to in- 
ternational fame, to wealth—where was all 
that? This the wild cat? The bell sounded 
for the end of the round and the crowd that 
a little while before had rocked the skies 
with cheers for Carney now nearly literally 
blew him back into his corner with the huge 
blast of boohing they exploded. 

McGuigan and Vic were looking at each 
other wide-eyed. 

“He looks in shape all right,” snapped 
the sporting writer. “But he’s all gone, 
His eye is batty—his judgment of distance 
is crazy. Did you see those three wide- 
open chances at Bruno’s jaw he missed? 
Two right hooks, a right uppercut and a left 
hook? Off by a mile!” 

“We landed that straight right to the 
heart, though.” 

“And nothing behind it—not the kick 
of a rabbit! And he kept losing form every 
once in a while—fighting from his heels in- 
stead of his toes. His eye is off and his 
punch is off. And gosh almighty knows 
what’s happened to his speed!” 

“Aw—what do you expect?” said the 
man at the telegraph key. “What does he 
expect? It’s what comes of not sticking to 
his game. Six months out on the movie lots 
with that jazzy bunch has put him on the 
blink. That’s the answer, Mac.” 

“Vic, you may have said more than you 
think. Working under the strong noon suns 
and in the terrific glare of the studio lights 


—it may have affected his eyesight. That 
would be a smacker of a story!” 

The second-round gong sounded. 

“Let’s see,” said McGuigan. “He may 


snap out of it.” 

But Carney didn’t. He lumbered and 
slumped and patted about the ring in the 
same lax, slow fashion in this round as he 
had in the first. True, he landed four times 
on Bruno’s head with his usually deadly 
right, but to-night it did not produce so 
much as a visible jar. And, as far as that 
was concerned, to the crowd beyond the 
ring it appeared as if he had taken more 
than he gave. Bruno had turned loose sev- 
eral big wide swings that looked from a 
distance as if they plopped straight into the 
champion’s face. From the ringside, how- 
ever, it could be seen that these blows had 
only fallen on the champion’s practiced 


shoulders. A blast of booing bigger than 
the first accompanied the famous battler to 
his corner and Bruno got a tremendous 
cheer when he turned his head back while 
going to his own and openly guffawed at the 
great Carney! re 

“His defense was all right,” said the 
telegraph operator nervously. 

“Long training—automatic,” growled Mc- 
Guigan. “If that big stiff Bruno had just 
one flash of speed behind his punch he could 
make himself the champion of the world to- 
night! He’s got the chance of his life. I 
wonder why Dixon doesn’t tell him to pile 
in? Carney can’t hurt him—that’s been 
plain from the first round. And this: big 
boob has a pretty stiff punch in his right. 
He could do it—he could lick Carney to- 
night! Say, where’s Dixon anyway? I 
haven’t seen him in the bunch over there 
with Bruno.” 

McGuigan called down to the writers sit- 
ting nearest Bruno’s corner: 

“Dixon there?” 

“No—we’ve been trying to spot him our- 
selves,” came the reply from Curley of the 
Planet. “Hey, ‘Red,’ where’s your boss?” 

This question was shouted at Red Phelan, 
the top-handler just then in the act of 
sponging off Bruno’s outstretched tongue. 

“Oh, somewhere I guess,” called back 
Phelan. “He don’t attend to any of this 
work anyhow.” Then he turned his at- 
tention quickly to Bruno, who having drawn 
his tongue back into his mouth lifted a glove 
and drew Red’s ear down to his lips. 

“Hey, Red,” whispered big Bruno swiftly, 
“that stuff’s ruined Carney entirely. It ain’t 
only took all the speed out of him but he’s 
got nothing left in-his punch. He couldn’t 
lick a child to-night. Dixon or no Dixon, 
I’m going out this round to put the K. O, 
over on him!” i 

Red Phelan’s little eyes blinked rapidly. 
In turn he put his lips to Bruno’s ear. 

“You said it—shoot!” he said. “Smash 
right into him from the gong! You can 
take all he can hand out to-night and laugh 
at it. Keep that right of yours whaling 
for his jaw. You’re bound to land it. And 
when you do you'll be champion of the 


world! You should worry about the holler 
afterward. Let ’em holler! You'll be 
champion! To hell with staying the limit! 


To: hell with Dixon! You put over the 
K. O. on Carney and you can tell all the 
Dixons in the world to go fly their kites. 
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TIl manage you and make the split right 
on the purses—not like they are now, all 
for him and the rest for you.” 

The gong crashed. 

“Right into him!” said Phelan in a whis- 
per that was yet a scream. 

Out of his corner rushed Bruno, straight 
at Carney, his ponderous arms whirling. 
He let go one mighty right-hand swing and 
then another. It is true they missed Car- 
ney’s jaw but only by a narrow margin. 
Carney was seen to be on the defensive, 
seeking to stave Bruno off with left-hand 
jabs, landing them but not bringing the big 
brown man to a pause in his onrush. Again 
came the big right over and Carney fell 
against the ropes getting out of the way 
of it. 

The crowd now was on its feet, too ex- 
cited to make a sound except for a few 
women who screamed. 

“He’s beaten Carney. into his own cor- 
ner!” somebody suddenly cried. 

“The mule is kicking the wild cat all over 
the ring!” z 

But as Carney leaned back on the ropes 
in his corner, his manager, Jimmy Magee, 
called up softly: “All right now, Jack!” 

The next second the sporting writers had 
leaped from their seats upon their tables, 
for pandemonium came. The wild cat had 
suddenly gone blindingly wild! In the split 
of a hair Carney was all over big Bruno, 
smothering, battering him with a lashing 
fury of blows. Not swinging blows, but 
blows delivered from his toes with his whole, 
big, compact body behind them, blows de- 
livered in the crook of his arm by a fist that 
traveled scarcely ever more than six inches. 
Usually four, sometimes only two. Blows 
with a force like the impact of a steel bar! 
Twenty and more such blows dug against 
Bruno’s eyes, nose, mouth, rammed at his 
heart and buried themselves in the pit of 
his stomach till the brown giant became a 
floundering mass of flesh with a crimson 
mask! 

Nobody saw the finishing touch—only 
the effect of it. For the champion, work- 
ing now with all the dazzling speed that 
- was his glory, stepped up to Bruno till his 
chin touched the wavering man’s shoulder 
and the right-hand blow traveled a scant 
three inches, to the chin. It stabbed Bruno 
on the point of the jaw and dropped him 
face forward in utter collapse to the floor 
of the ring. Nor was it for a full three 


minutes afterward, as he sat in the corner 
to which he had been carried, that the first 
conscious glances appeared in Bruno’s 
puffed, swollen, and all-but-unrecognizable 
countenance. 

In a din of cheering so stupendous it 
seemed a tangible force that was bearing 
him aloft, although in reality he was riding 
on the shoulders of his handlers, Carney 
was carried back to his dressing room with 
ten squads of policemen fighting off the 
adulating thousands battling to get near 
him, struggling madly for a mere glance of 
his eye, a touch of his hand, even of his 
foot! 5 

IV. 

In his dressing room the champion, still 
in ring costume, waved away his handlers 
after the preliminary toweling of his head 
and shoulders. And he waved back the 
privileged ones who were trying to slap 
him on the back or shake his hand. 

“I want everybody to clear out—right 
away—for a few minutes,” he called de- 
cisively. “You too.” He nodded at the 
handlers. 

“If you’re wanting to talk to me, Jack,” 
said his manager, Magee, “I’ve got to go 
out to the box office and look over things. 
Dixon’s been planted there all night. Never 
was near his man’s corner at all.” 

“I don’t want to talk to you now, Jimmy. 
The man I want to talk to is right here, 
though. I mean you, Jimmy Crowe! All 
the rest of you beat it, please.” 

The last man snapped the door behind 
him and it was a signal that the champion 
and Jimmy Crowe were alone. Jimmy, his 
face pallid, was wiping his forehead with a 
handkerchief already soaking wet. 

Carney knit his black eyebrows and 
glared at him. 

“Have you got the nerve to face me, 
Jimmy Crowe?” he demanded. 

“T have,” said Jimmy Crowe and glared 


_ back. 


“Have you committed a murder, Jimmy 
Crowe?” 

“Lord, I hope not!” 

“Then what have you done with Dapper 
Dick Dixon? Magee thinks he’s in the box 
office. But Jack de Britt has had scouts 
out all over the place and he never showed 
up here at all to-night. And you and De 
Britt and me know that the last seen of 
Dapper Dick Dixon alive was—by what 
you’ve said yourself—at five o’clock this 


NOBLESSE 


evening in your room. What have you done 
with him?” : 

«Well, Champ,” said little Jimmy, still 
wiping the perspiration that the excitement 
of the night had caused him, “when he came 
up into my room this evening and started 
counting out his dirty money I couldn’t help 
beginning to figure whether, bum heart or 
no bum heart, I didn’t have oné good slam 
left in me.” 

“Veh?” ; 

“Yeh, Champ. And I let him have it.” 

“Was the kick still there, Jimmy?” 

“Yes, thanks.” 

“How long was he out?” 

“I expect he’s up in my room yet—still 
out.” 

“What did you use with that punch—an 
iron bar?” 

“No. When I put him away I laid him 
out on my bed and poured all there was in 
that bottle of dope down his throat. Then 
I tied him hand and foot. And then I had. 
the satisfaction of gagging him with that 
roll of dirty money. I figured if he got 
here himselfi—he’s shrewd, Champ—he 
might get wise to what was up. I didn’t 
figure you was such a hell of a good actor. 
If. he’d got wise he’d have hopped around 
coppering his bets and come out of it with 
a whole skin. So I thought he might as 
well go by-by for the rest of the night.” 

Boyishly young Jack Carney seized griz- 
zled Jimmy Crowe, lifted the little man high 
in the air, hugged him and set him down 
again as lightly as a feather. 

“You ole reglar guy!” he laughed de- 
lightedly. 

“Where’s the Jap, Jack?” 

“T expect. my pal, ‘Kid’ Butts, is attend- 
ing to him somewhere under the stands right 
now. You should have seen his yeller hand 
shake when he slipped me that half glass 
of hot water. 

‘Water was all there was in the bottle I 
handed him last night, Jack,’ grinned 
Jimmy Crowe. “Did you ever see that 
stuff—chloral? You can’t tell the differ- 
ence. We could slip Dixon ten years in 
prison for passing that stuff around. That’s 
the law.” 

“Well, just now,” said the champ, “I like 
best to figure him chewing on that roll of 
dirty money. It’s about all he’s got left 
in the world now. Magee tells me that be- 
tween the first and second rounds he put 
down two hundred thousand on me to win 
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in the third—cdds our way. It wasn’t fool- 
ing the public any. The regular bets had 
all been laid. This was Dixon money look- 
ing for us. Well, they found us.” 

“Fine, Champ!” 

“Veh—but it looks as if you were the 
only one of us out on this deal, Jimmy. 
You stood to win twenty thousand. And 
now what you got?” 

“T got myself, Jack, all nice and clean 
like you feel just out of a bath. That’s 
enough for me.” 

“Ts that so?” said the youthful Carney. 
He paced over to his coat hanging on a 
form as the last official act of the Japanese 
valet, and brought out a slim, oblong book 
and a fountain pen. He steadied the book 
on the back of a chair and began to write. 

“You stood to win twenty thou—if you 
had been that kind of a guy, didn’t you, 
Jimmy?” 

“Lay off that check stuff, Carney,” said 
the former flyweight king with sudden - 
sharpness. “I’m not around you looking for 
a tip.” 

“Where do you get that—a tip?” 

“What I did,” said little Jimmy Crowe, 
“was—well, I was a champion once myself. 
It was like—well, one champ to another. 
See?” 

“Tl say I see,” nodded Carney. - “And 
where do you get it that Pm so dumb Pd 
be handing you anything anybody could 
think of as a tip—me tip the best man in 
his class that ever stepped. Or tip the 
man that showed me when I was a kid 
what a real champ ought to be—I’ll tell you 
about that some time, Jimmy. Me handing 
a tip to a champion whose picture I got in 
an album right after thepictures of my 
father and mother—yeh, that’s how good 
you’ve, been standing with me, Jimmy 
Crowe, since I was twelve years old. Tip? 
Lay off that tip talk yourself, Jimmy 
Crowe.” 

The champion finished his writing. 

“You’ve sure got a piece of what we 
won to-night coming to you. If you want 
to call this piece of paper here that calls 
for thirty thousand dollars a tip——” 

“Aw, nix,” said little Jimmy Crowe, his 
lips very white. “Nix. It would look as 
if I did—what I did—for that.” 

“Vou take that check for thirty grand 
just as you played square with me—from 
one champ to another.” 

“Nix,” 
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“Like you said, Jimmy—from one champ 
to another. There’s a French word for it 
that’s the turkey. I heard it out on the 
movie lots——” 

“They sure taught you something out 
there,” smiled tiny Jimmy Crowe. “That 
was the swellest piece of acting you pulled 
off to-night I ever saw in my life.” 

“Don’t get in the way of what I’m try- 
ing to say to you,” growled Carney with 
an annoyed twist of his black, curly head. 


“Out there in the movies I’m watching a: 


scene. It’s one of them plays about his- 
tory. Two kings is mixed up in it. One 
king is on the run. His people have 
chucked him out. He’s hiding in an inn— 
you know, a country hotel. The king -of 
that country happens along on a skylark 
over a jane. He’s kinda in disguise. But 
he comes into this here inn and sees the 
other king that everything has gone against 
and he’s dead broke. So the director says 
to the king what’s in his own country: 

“Register surprise. You know this bird. 
You know he’s a king. You played polo or 
something like that together when you were 
kid princes. But you’re in disguise with 
that false wig and he don’t know you. But 
you know he’s had misfortunes and he’s 
broke. You make him a low bow—a kind 
of a bow that tips him wise that you know 
he’s a king. And—now fish out the bag 
of gold. Bow—hand it to him.” 

“Now, says this director to the other 
king, ‘scowl! Shove it back to him, You 
may be dead broke but you ain’t taking 
money that way from a stranger. You ain’t 
forgot yet that you’re a king. Or was any- 
way! 

“ ‘Now, you other king. You step back 
a little. You smile. Now you lean over. 
Raise your wig. Whisper to him. He gets 


you—he knows you! Now shove him back 
the money again. 

“ “Now—ex-king—up, bow, smile. Take 
the money. Bow again. You’d starve be- 
fore you’d take money from the mob. But 
from another king—as king to king—sure 
you would! That’s it. Take it!’ 

“Then this here director turns to me and 
he says, ‘The French have a fine word for 
that—kings and the like sharing with each 
other.’ ” 

“What is it?’ I asks him. 

“And he says, ‘Noblesse obleege!’ 
it?” 

Jimmy nodded that he did. 

“Well then, Jimmy,” the black, curly 
crest of the heavyweight fighting king of 
the world lowered and so did his truly royal 
pair of shoulders and his royal torso, as he 
held out to the tiny man his check for 
thirty thousand dollars, “Noblesse obleege!” 

Jimmy took it. 

He turned and made blindly for the door. 
But there he turned and faced Carney. He 
bent his own little royal grizzled head and 
the royal shoulders that had once carried 
the speediest pair of arms on earth, and he 
too bowed to his royal midriff. Then he 
looked up and said: 

“Tf it’s anything to you, I don’t mind 
telling you that you’ve made me feel so 
good that right now I think I could lick 
you, you big stiff!” 

He would have brushed out of the door 
on that but Carney with a yell of laughter 
made a spring and seized him. 

“No, you don’t! You stick till I get 
dressed. And after we’ve all got back to 
New York you and me are going to sneak 
out and hop a taxi and go up to your room, 
because, honest, Jimmy, I’m dead stuck on 
being around when you untie Dixon.” 


Get | 


POV GOA 


THE SEAT OF INSPIRATION 


A 


YOUNG navy officer on duty in Washington was working over a mass of blue 
prints in an office in the navy department one morning. 
seat to the opposite side of the table that held his papers, and other chairs 


Wishing to change his 


being out of his reach, he turned a wire waste-paper basket wrong end up 


and sat on it. 
right side up, but hesitated. 


result of that lightninglike idea is on every American battleship now. 


When he stood up, he drew back his foot to kick the basket over 
At that moment an inspiration had come to him. The 


It is the wire 


or trellislike mast, which looks very much like an up-ended wire basket. 


The Fifty-third Card. 


By Percival Wilde 
Author of ‘The Adventure of the Fallen Angels,’’ “The Pillar F Fire, Ete. 


Bill Parmelee, reformed gambler, searches his memory and finds one game . 
from which the experts of fortune have not extracted the element of 


chance. 


It is one of the few games played on a felt-topped table that does . 


$ not figure in the repertoire of the professional—and its name is tiddledywinks. 


(A Novelette.) 


mentative mood. Three deep lines, 

gracefully curving, corrugated his 

lofty brow; his lips were firmly set; 
his chin jutted out formidably; his mus- 
tache, waxed to fine points, quivered.. His 
left hand poised a smoldering cigar, and his 
right hand aimed a long, well-manicured 
forefinger at the audience of one to which 
he was delivering his lecture. 

Even Tony’s clothes were argumentative. 
Knickers and coat of a screaming gray-and- 
green plaid, guaranteed to be the very latest 
thing in Scotland, golf stockings of an im- 
pressionistic pattern doubtless inspired by 
a close study of some rare and venomous 
reptile, shoes unlike any others that walked 
the earth, and a weirdly iridescent tie in 
whose folds gleamed a scarab, were the out- 
standing features of a costume as remark- 
able as it was appropriate to its wearer’s 
disposition. 


[one CLAGHORN was in an argu- 


“I repeat,” said Tony, “there are games 
in which cheating is impossible.” 

His friend, William Parmelee, ex-gambler, 
farmer, and unwilling corrector of destinies, 
shifted his gaze from the fertile fields 
through which the train was rolling to meet 
the determined eyes that interrogated his. 

“T heard you the first time,” he remarked. 

“Nevertheless,” said Tony, “I repeat it 
again: there are games in which cheating is 
impossible.” 

Parmelee fumbled with the’ lapel of his 
coat and gravely extracted a pin. Without 
a word he handed it to Claghorn. 

“What’s this for?” inquired that worthy. 

“Have you a pencil, Tony? Preferably 
a large one, with a thick, heavy lead?” 

Claghorn gazed at him suspiciously. 
“Ves,” he admitted, after a pause. 

“Well,” murmured Bill, “suppose you 
take the pencil—the large pencil, with the 
thick, heavy lead—and jot down the names 
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of the games in which cheating is impos- 
sible on the head of the pin.” 

Tony scowled. ‘Be serious.” 

“Im perfectly serious.” 

“Of course, cheating is possible in most 
card games——” . 

“All of them.” 

“Most of them,” Tony corrected firmly. 
“When an honest man and a rogue sit down 
together, the rogue will naturally try to get 
something for nothing. 5 

‘ce will the honest man,” commented 
Bill 

“What do you mean?” 

“ ‘Something for nothing’—isn’t that the 
greatest motive in life? What man is there 
who doesn’t thrill at the thought of it? 
Gain something by the sweat of your brow 
—wealth, fame, position—and while you'll 
probably hold on to it longer than if you 
hadn’t worked for it, will it give you the 
same excitement that you would have had 
if it had ‘been something you acquired for 


nothing?” 
“An honest man doesn’t reason that 
way.” 


“Ym not talking about reason,” said Bill. 
“Ym talking about feeling. You feel be- 
fore you reason. You're a child before 
yowrea man. And it’s the child in you that 
thrills, that doesn’t get tired and bored and 
disgusted, that makes every day of life 
_ worth living. 

“Pay cash for a theater ticket, and you'll 
kick at the price. Get a pass for the same 
seat because you’ve presented the manager 
with a box of cigars costing ten times as 
much as the ticket, and you're pleased. 
Buy something for what it’s worth—that’s 
dull; it’s business. Win it in a lottery, by 
buying up most of the chances, and you pat 
yourself on the back—even if it costs: you 
more in the end. Get something for some- 
thing—that’s humdrum, tedious, an ordi- 
nary matter of buying and selling. Get 
something for nothing—that’s adventure, 
that’s romance, that’s the cave man in your 
blood who was your ancestor a million years 
ago, and who painted himself purple and 
green and did a dance of triumph because 
a fish took his hook when there was noth- 
ing but a feather tied to it!” 

Tony grinned. “I see your point,” he 
admitted. 

“Honesty!” ruminated Bill. “Honesty is 
sometimes hard to define. Tony, did you 
ever have an aunt—an aged, maiden aunt 


bound for heaven, if anybody ever was— 
who played solitaire?” 
“No,” said Tony. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because I had an aunt like that. She 
sang in the choir; she spent her days doing 
charity. But she spent her evenings at a 
little card table. She would have thought it 
a deadly sin to gamble; she wouldn’t touch 
euchre, which she considered the invention 
of the devil. But playing solitaire, with no 
opponent, with no stakes of any kind, she 
didn’t hesitate to peek once or twice—or 
even oftener—or to give the cards a little 
shuffle, when it was strictly against the 
rules; or to take liberties of the kind that 
Hoyle prohibits. She was a moral woman, 
my aunt, and I have no doubt that if I 
live a blameless life I’ll find her waiting for 
me at the pearly gates when-I get there; 
but I have often wondered how she could 
do what she did-and square it with her con- 
science. I decided that any human being 
as saintly as she was couldn’t be called a 
cheat.” 

“Why not?” inquired Tony. ` 

“It wasn’t cheating,” smiled Bill. “My 
aunt was just making up new rules as she 
went along. Hoyle cramped her style; she 
corrected him, just as she had corrected my 
school exercises.” 

Tony knocked the ashes from his cigar, 
adjusted his elegant self more comfortably 
on the leather cushions of the smoking com- 
partment, and nodded energetically. 

“Now we're getting back to the subject,” 
he declared. “Sometimes you can’t make 
up rules as you go along; the other fellow 
won’t let you. Sometimes you have to play 
the game as it is meant to be played, be- 
cause the man who invented it thought of 
cheats and made it impossible for them to 
have a chance. Sometimes you play fair 
because you- have to play fair; because 
cheating is quite out of the question.” 

Bill gazed at his friend through half- 
closed eyes. “Are you referring to golf?” 
he asked innocently. 

Tony laughed. “No,” he said. 

“I didn’t think you were,” Bill conceded. 
“You see, I’ve watched the play on the 
links down at the country club, and I made 
the discovery that the average man forgets 
how to count the moment he has a club in 
his hands. In plain, ordinary arithmetic 
four plus four equals eight. In golf—when 
there’s nobody looking—four plus four 
equals four.” 
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“Let’s leave golf out of it,” suggested 
Tony. “Tve played it myself.” 

Bill reflected. “The one honest game. 
Do you mean tiddledywinks?” 

“No. That’s one game I never touched.” 

“Nor I,” confessed Bill. He looked medi- 
tatively out of the window. “Perhaps you 
mean the game of matrimony,” he hazarded. 

“Heaven forbid!” said Tony. ‘There’s 
more sharping at that than at any other 
game in the world! I’ve done well enough 
at it myself, but I know lots of fellows who 
thought they were drawing prizes only to 
find ‘them blank.” 

Bill nodded. “Tony,” he said, “I give 
up. Tell me the name of your cheat- proof 
game, so that I can pass the good news on to 
posterity. Tell me about the one game in 
which cheating is impossible. What do you 
call it?” 

Tony lowered his voice, and prodded his 
friend in the neighborhood of the solar 
plexus with a lean forefinger. “I call it 
faro,” he murmured. 


I. 

To put it plainly, Tony was taking a 
mean, low advantage. To speak of faro 
as the one honest game, when he was fully 
aware that the mission upon which his 
friend was now engaged had to do with 
that particular subject, was tantamount to 
informing him that he had embarked on a 
wild-goose chase. All morning Tony had 
kept his opinions buried in his bosom; he 
had resolved to unburden himself of them 
now, better late than never. 

Yet Tony had been present upon that 
occasion but a few hours past when the 
telephone in the little farmhouse had rung, 
when the operator had announced that New 
York was calling, and when a faint, barely 
audibie voice at the other end of the wire 
had identified itself as that of the extraor- 
dinarily well-known Gilbert Cochrane. 

If a young man inherits two or three mil~ 
lions, he ceases to be obscure—if he has 
efer been obscure. If he inherits ten mil- 
lions, he becomes a figure of importance. 
If, however, he comes into an estate vari- 
ously estimated between forty and seventy 
millions, he becomes a personage whose 
doings are front-page material for all the 
newspapers. Gilbert Cochrane belonged in 
' this last category. 

A shrewd father, 
more of purchasing 


who had thought no 
control of a railroad 


than another man would have thought of 
purchasing a packet of cigarettes, had ‘vastly 
multiplied the by-no-means-inconsiderable 
fortune which had. constituted his own in- 
heritance. He had passed it on to Gilbert 
in flourishing condition, soundly invested, 
and so thoughtfully tied up that even Gil- 
bert’s wild extravagance could never impair 
the principal. Only the income, well into 
the millions itself, was under Gilbert’s con- 
trol; but that, the young man decided early 
in life, was sufficient for his simple needs. 
Useless and senseless, he resolved, to at- 
tempt to add other millions to the many 
which his forbears had provided; sufficient 
to the day was the income thereof. The 
young man devoted himself whole- heartedly 
to the task of spending it. 

For a year or so the cost of additional 
residences actually kept his bank account 
stationary. There ‘were already the family 
mansions in New York and in ‘Newport; in 
rapid succession Gilbert acquired a camp in 
the Adirondacks, a villa at Southampton, 
and a shooting preserve in Georgia, each 
purchase being duly described and copiously 
illustrated in the newspapers. But Gilbert 
was too restless to be content in any of his 
numerous homes: for most of the year he 
flitted aimlessly from port to port on his 
seagoing yacht. 

When twelve months had elapsed, and 
the young man was as affluent as ever,- he 
electrified the newspapers by presenting the 
Adirondack camp, the Southampton villa, 
and the Georgia preserve to charitable in- 
stitutions, by placing the yacht in dry dock, 
and by announcing that his interests would 
now be centered “upon horse racing. 

He embarked upon his new venture on a 
grand scale, building palatial stables, buy- 
ing horses by the dozen, and entering 
mounts at every track.. Moreover, he 
backed his faith in his entries with large 
sums of money, and as the same perverse 
genius that had shielded him in the begin- 
ning continued to protect him, Gilbert won 
amounts so formidable that bookmakers 
were compelled for self-protection to decline 
his bets. This, however, did not embarrass 
Gilbert, who had begun to feel bored at his 
monotonous success. He disposed of the 
horses in which he had lost interest, and 
turned to fresh fields and pastures new. 

Stock speculation did not attract him, 
for the very excellent reason that his far- 
seeing father had made it quite impossible 
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under the terms of his will. Even the in- 
come would cease were Gilbert to carry his 
experimentation into Wall Street. Where- 
fore the young heir, craving excitement, and 
having already tired of all ordinary ex- 
travagances, commenced the study—at close 
range—of games of chance. 

Bridge had not held his attention long. 
Something of his father’s shrewd mind was 
in the son, who demonstrated an ability to 
win almost as he pleased. Poker could not 
fill the gap; consistently good luck, coupled 
with inherited skill, deprived the game of 

- its thrills, Roulette had no charms for him; 
there was a mathematical streak in Gil- 
bert’s make-up, and he knew too well how 
to calculate that the odds were overwhelm- 
ingly against him. It was faro, one of the 
simplest, and surely one ‘of the speediest of 
gambling games, that ‘proved most con- 
genial to his temperament; and it was at 
faro that- for the first time his notorious 
luck failed to follow him. 

Taken all in all, there are few methods 
of separating oneself from surplus wealth 
that are as clean-cut and agreeable as faro. 
The precautions taken to protect the play- 
ers are numerous; the percentage in favor 
of the bank is far smaller than that in rou- 
lette; and action is swift—exceedingly swift. 
A deck’ of cards is shuffled, cut, and placed 
face upward in a metal container which 
allows only a single card—the uppermost 
card—to be drawn out at one time. The 
first card, being exposed, is dead; the two 
cards following, however, win ‘alternately 
for the bank and for the players, who, dis- 
regarding suits, are at liberty to bet even 
money that any card—or any one of a 
number of cards—will either win or lose. 
The two cards constitute a turn, there be- 
ing obviously twenty-five turns in a com- 
plete deck. The advantage to the bank 
lies in the fact that when the cards in a 
turn are of the same denomination—con- 
stituting a split—half of all sums hazarded 
upon them, either to win or to lose, is for- 
feited. A check upon the dealer is main- 
tained by the case keeper, who records what 
cards have appeared upon a simple appa- 
ratus; a second check is maintained by the 
players, who keep a record of their own; a 
third check is provided by the mechanical 
dealing box; and there is still a fourth check 
in the fact that the bank is frequently 
bought and operated by one of the players. 

It was at this simple, easily comprehen- 


sible game, hedged about with a series of 
devices expressly designed to protect the 
players, that Gilbert Cochrane parted with 
the respectable sum of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in a little less than two weeks. 


HI. 


Over the long-distance telephone, despite 
the rapidly mounting charges, the young 
multimillionaire had been quite as leisurely 
as one might have expected him to be. 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Parmelee,” he 
explained in a gentle, unhurried voice; “in 
fact, there are few men in New York who 
haven’t heard of you. You have built up 
quite an enviable reputation.” 

Bill, somewhat overcome by the honor 
of talking to one of the richest men in the 
world, swallowed. “Very kind of you to 
say so, Mr. Cochrane,” he said into the 
telephone. 

“Not kind at all,” contradicted the in- 
visible speaker; ‘‘it’s nothing more than 
the truth. In your own field you have no 
competition—you’re unique. And you de- 
serve your reputation, I’m sure of that. 
Now, Mr. Parmelee, if it were made worth 
your while, would you run down to New 
York for a few days?” 

“What for?” 

“Tf you will, Mr. Parmelee, I’d like you 
to give me your expert opinion on a game 
in which I have been playing.” — 

“What kind of game?” 

“Faro.” 

Bill whistled. 

“You are familiar with faro, aren’t you?” 
inquired the unseen speaker. 

“T’ve played,” Bill admitted. He might 
have added much more. He might have 
mentioned that in some sections of the 
country which he had visited on his travels 
faro had quite eclipsed other games, and 
that he himself had spent several months 
manipulating the dealing box in a gambling 
house. But those months were part of a 
past which he was trying to forget. “I’ve 
played quite a little,” he said. 

“I thought as much.” 

“But I’m all through. 
see a faro layout again.” 

“Pm not asking you to play,” said the 
voice over the wire. “I’m asking you to 
look on—nothing more. And then I want 
you to tell me whether or not the game is 
honest.” 

Not even the fact that he was talking to 


I never want to 
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the possessor of the Cochrane millions could 
infuse Bill with enthusiasm. “If you don’t 
think the game is honest, don’t play in it,” 
he advised. “I’m not keen about doing any 
more investigating. I’m a farmer. I’m not 
a detective. And I’m busy with the hay- 
ing.” A 
The voice over the wire was unruffled. 
“If your haying is worth more than ten 
thousand dollars,” it suggested, “finish it; 
by all means. But if it’s worth less than 
that, jump on the next train for New 
York.” 

“What?” gasped Bill. 

“Pm willing to pay you ten thousand if 
you do no more than look dround and tell 
me I’m playing in a fair-and-square game. 
Tve lost a lot of money at it, you see, and 
I won’t mind that at all if I know that it 
has been taken from me honestly. It’s 
worth ten thousand to me simply to be sure 
of my ground.” 

“T-see,”” 

“Perhaps the game is what it should be. 
If so, I'll be very glad to learn that. But 
if there’s something wrong, and you can 
point it out to me, and prove it to me, I 
shan’t object in the least if your fee is con- 
siderably higher—say twenty or twenty-five 
thousand.” The unseen speaker paused, 
while Parmelee hastily collected his 
thoughts. “I must know your answer at 
once, Mr. Parmelee. What is it?” 

Bill grinned. “I’m not a millionaire, Mr. 
Cochrane,” he confessed, “and twenty-five 
thousand is twenty-five thousand. When 
and where do I report?” 

There had followed most explicit direc- 
tions. Despite the fact that either of two 
later trains would have brought Parmelee 
to New York in ample time for the night’s 
adventure, he was to pack his valise imme- 
diately, and to istart at once. Upon his 
arrival in the metropolis he was in no event 
to communicate with Cochrane, but was to 
amuse himself as he pleased during the 
afternoon and evening. 

At half past ten to the minute he was to 
wait in the street in front of an address 
in the lower Thirties; there Cochrane’s sec- 
retary would meet him in an automobile. 
The voice over-the wire described the car 
in detail; upon recognizing it, Parmelee was 
to enter it, and receive further instructions. 

Perhaps unnecessarily Cochrane explained 
that his elaborate precautions were due to 
the fact that it would be well for him not 


to be seen in Parmelee’s company; one 
breath of suspicion, and the trip would be 
in vain. It would be easy—so easy—for 
the hunted men—if once they thought they 
were being hunted—to eliminate all trick- 
ery from the game. That possibility must 
be averted. : 

Bill nodded his approval as he appreci- 
ated the shrewdness of Cochrane’s plans. 
“They call that chap lucky,” he remarked 
to Tony as he hung up the instrument, “but 
I don’t—far from it. I say that he has 
luck because he deserves luck; because he 
looks so far ahead, and takes account of so 
many things, that he just naturally has to 
come out on top. Luck may be capricious, 
luck may strike where you least expect it; 
but my experience has taught me that it 
generally comes to the fellow who has 
planned to meet it halfway.” 

Tony’s eyes gleamed. “How about your 
own luck?” 

Bill shook his head. * “Is it luck or isn’t 
it? I thought Pd found my place in life 
as a farmer, and here’s destiny knocking at 
my door and telling me H 

“That you can make more in a day by 
your knowledge of cards than you can in a 
year by your knowledge of crops.” < 

“Exactly,” said Bill. There was ho ex- 
ultation in his voice. Quite the: coatrary, 
an outsider would have come to the con- 
clusion that bad news had suddenly reached 
him. “More in a day by my knowledge of 
cards than in a year by my knowledge of 
crops,” he repeated. “That’s wrong, Tony. 
That’s dead wrong. The world shouldn’t 
be built that way.” 

“Twenty-five thousand if you win—ten 
thousand if you lose, remember,” tantalized 
Tony. ; 

“Get thee.behind me, Satan!” 

Hastily Tony drew the conversation to 
another angle of the subject. It was dan- 
gerous, he sensed, to allow his friend to 
moralize. With centuries of New England 
forbears he might suddenly take it into 
his head to abandon the venture—and Tony 
yearned for the thrills to be extracted from 
it. Far better, decided Tony, to direct his 
restless mentality toward a neat little prob- 
lem which had begun to occupy his own 
mind even while he listened to the tele- 
phonic conversation. : 

“Why, do you suppose,” inquired Tony, 
“was Cochrane so keen on your leaving at 
once? He doesn’t want you until half past 
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ten to-night. Why wouldn’t a later train 
have answered for his purposes quite as 
well?” 

“If you want me to give a guess,” said 
Bill—and the events which followed showed 
how surprisingly wrong his guess was—“‘it’s 
because an early train is the one train 
which I would not be expected to take. 
Just put yourself in the place of the people 
whom Cochrane is fighting. They’re gam- 
bling for big stakes. They've separated 
him from a lot of money already; they 
know there’s more where it came from. If 
they are nearly as farsighted as he is, 
theyll have some man who knows me on 
duty at the station watching incoming 
trains. With the amount that they’re put- 
ting into their pockets, they can well, afford 
the expense of such a precaution. But 
Cochrane is reckoning on it, you see; the 
man will be watching the late trains—while 
I slip in on an early one.” 

Tony was a slow thinker, but sometimes 
he was an accurate one. “Possibly,” he ad- 
mitted, “but not probable. If you wanted 
to go to the city unnoticed, you'd get off at 
- One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street—in- 
stead of staying on the train until it reaches 
Grand Central Station.” 

Bill smiled, and guessed wrongly a sec- 
ond time. “That’s what they might ex- 
pect me to do if I thought I was being 
watched. But why under the sun should I 
think such a thing? No, Tony, you may 
depend upon it that Cochrane has fore- 
seen all that a very, very clever man can 
foresee. I’m going to follow his instruc- 
tions to the letter.” 

But Tony was still unwilling to relinquish 
the subject. Like a dog with a marrowy 
bone, he found great pleasure in turning it 
over and over, in attacking it here and 
there, in exploring its innermost recesses. 
“You know, Bill,” he commented, “if I 
were a gambling-house. proprietor, and I 
wanted to know what you were doing, I 
wouldn’t have my man waiting in New 
York at all.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Yd do something much simpler,” said 
Tony. “Pd give him orders to camp out 
right here in West Woods, Connecticut. 
And Pd tell him to keep a very close eye 
on the little railroad station.” 

“Rot!” said Bill. 

It was thus that William Parmelee, ex- 
gambler, farmer, and unwilling corrector of 


destinies, guessed wrongly three times in as 
many minutes. 
IV. 

Out of the mouths of babes and little 
children, wisdom—sometimes. Tony was 
more nearly right than he suspected. 

The morning train from New York had 
brought a curious passenger. Sleek, roly- 
poly, bland, innocent, good-natured, and at- 
tired, withal, in the vestments of a clergy- 
man, he had disembarked at the West 
Woods station in a humor so cheerful that 
not even the misadventure which he 
promptly related to the agent could damp it. 

Traveling from one parish to another, 
he had, by some incomprehensible error, 
boarded a northbound and not a south- 
bound train. The conductor would doubt- 
less have set him right immediately had 
not he, the clergyman, promptly dropped 
off to sleep. With well-meant considera- 
tion the official had refrained from waking 
him, and the mistake had not been discov- 
ered until, having slept his fill, he had ten- 
dered his ticket but a few minutes ago. 
There had been mutual consternation—and 
the clergyman had hastily descended from 
the train, to wait two hours, or thereabouts, 
for a southbound train which would carry 
him back over the way that he had come. 

“T got on at Pawling,” explained the 
clergyman. One might have expected him 
to be vexed. On the contrary, he bubbled 
over with laughter. “I was going to White 
Plains. It’s a trip I’ve made a hundred— 
no, a thousand—times! But my wits must 
have been woolgathering, I’m afraid. I 


was sleepy. I must have been thinking too 
hard about next Sunday’s sermon. Per- 
haps that’s what made me sleepy! Ha! 


Ha! My sermons have been known to 
have that effect on my congregation!” The 
rotund little man overflowed with merri- 
ment. “At any rate, I did a most incom- 
prehensible thing. The northbound train 
comes in two minutes before the south- 
bound one.” 

“T know that,” assented the station agent. 

“I know it quite as well as you do,” 
chuckled the clergyman. ‘At least, I ought 
to know it. But in spite of knowing it, I 
managed to board the wrong train! And 
then, having started wrong, I dozed off— 
must have been that sermon again!—and 
the conductor had too much respect for the 
cloth to wake me!” 


“Too bad,” sympathized the station 
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agent, “too bad.” He might have been 
less sympathetic had he been able to com- 
pare notes with the conductor, now a dozen 
miles away. That worthy would have in- 
formed him that the clergyman, very wide 
awake and knowing exactly what he was 
doing, had boarded the train at New York 
City and not at Pawling. He would have 
added that the clerical gentleman had slept 
not at all, that his ticket, duly taken up, 
had read for West Woods, and that if he 
had alighted at that hamlet it had obvi- 
ously been for the reason that it was his 
destination, and that he wished to go there. 

Lacking an opportunity to compare notes 
with the conductor, a search of the clergy- 


man’s person might have been quite as 


surprising. Besides a small Bible, which 
he had read ostentatiously from time to 
time, it would have revealed a blackjack 
and a fully loaded revolver—surely an as- 
tonishing assortment. And the most casual 
examination of the clergyman’s person, 
snugly hidden under his broadcloth, would 
have disclosed most remarkably developed 
muscles—muscles strangely inconsistent 
with his peaceful avocation. 

Yet upon a cursory inspection the man 
who claimed that his own sermons made 
him sleepy, looked the part. His round, un- 
wrinkled face, which blinked up at the sta- 
tion agent like that of a suddenly awak- 
ened owl; his chubby hands, large but not 
strikingly so; his well-brushed clothes, 
across whose front glittered a thin gold 
watch chain—all were in harmony with 
each other. 

The station agent looked him over, 
smiled, and made a mental note that such 
persons should not be allowed to travel 
unaccompanied by guardians. He re- 
frained from expressing this opinion, how- 
ever, and confined himself to stating that 
the down train was due in one hour and 
fifty-eight minutes. 

“I know it already,” said the smiling 
parson; “the conductor was kind enough 
to tell me so. And you”—once more he 
bubbled over with merriment—“you will 
be making it your business to see that I’m 
on it when it pulls out!” 

The agent nodded. “TI remind you, 
never fear. In the meantime, make your- 
self comfortable.’ He waved a hand at 
the long benches around the deserted wait- 
ing room. “I'll get you something to read 
if you like.” 

44—POP. 


` justice. 


The man of the cloth was quick in his 
protest. “No reading, if you please,” he 
begged. “I have overtaxed my eyes al- 
ready, the doctor tells me. Perhaps that 
is why I felt so tired this morning. No; 
no reading, thank you. TIl manage to pass 
the time away without.” 

In recounting the episode several days 
afterward, Drummond, the station agent, 
admitted that he had been greatly relieved 
at this reply. His stock of reading matter 
consisted chiefly of the back numbers of 
periodicals devoted impartially to boxing, 
horse racing, and bathing girls; and had 
the reverend gentleman accepted his well- 
meant but thoughtless offer, Drummond 
would have found himself in an embarrass- 
ing situation. 

He discovered quickly, however, upon 
what the clergyman depended for his en- 
tertainment. If his eyes were tired, his 
tongue and ears were most certainly not. 
Planting himself at the grilled ticket win- 
dow, he drew the willing agent into a con- 
versation which began with the antedilu- 
vian history of West Woods, and progressed 
by easy stages to a discussion of the lead- 
ing men of the place. 

Now in a hamlet whose inhabitants num- 
ber fewer then six hundred, leading men are 
not likely o be plentiful, but despite that 
handicap Drummond did his subject full 
He loved to talk—and the clergy- 
man, it appeared, loved to listen; surely a 
happy combination! Wherefore the station 
agent, commencing with old man Mc- 
Gregor, who had become a notable by the 
simple process of living one hundred and 
two years, limned an admirably detailed 
biography of the individuals whose fame 


had shed luster on the little village. 


Besides McGregor there was Pappagian- 
opeculos, the shoemaker, worthy descendant 
of the Greeks who fought at Marathon. 
A bountiful providence had enshrined him 
among the immortals by bestowing six fin- 
gers on each of his hands, and—so it was 
rumored—a similar number of toes on each 
of his feet. Pappagianopoulos might be 
found in his shop under the Motion Pic- 
ture Palace any hour that the clergyman 
cared to inspect him. 

There were others, too—men who had 
achieved renown in the hamlet because of - 
circumstances that would have attracted 
no attention whatsoever in the great, busy 


-world without, but which set them apart 
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in a class by themselves in West Woods, 
Connecticut. The station agent, warming 
to his appreciative audience, dealt with 
them one by one in a series of brief but 
comprehensive thumb-nail sketches. 

But there was one name which he did not 
mention at all, and the clergyman, after 
waiting in vain for. him to bring it into 
the conversation, finally did so himself. 

“Interesting, most interesting, and most 
entertaining,” he commented. “The true 
study of mankind is man. Where else can 
one learn so much as from the thoughtful 
consideration of those individuals who 
have distinguished themselves from the 
great mass of humanity by some splendid, 
noteworthy accomplishment?” 

If there was sarcasm beneath the remark, 
the station agent failed to detect it; and 
the bogus preacher, licking his lips over his 
rounded periods, congratulated himself on 
the unction with which he was carrying off 
his part. To certain intimates, in the Ten- 


derloin of New York, he was familiarly 


known as “Holy” Hutchins. Those’ inti- 
mates were aware that a protracted stay in 
a large, heavily barred building whose in- 
mates paid no rent and who remained no 
longer than they were actually compelled 
to had given him both the opportunity of 
“setting religion” and of acquiring the 
sanctimonious manner which became him so 
perfectly. They would have applauded, 
he felt sure, had they been able to observe 
him impressing the station agent now. 

But enough time had been wasted on pre- 
liminaries. Holy Hutchins half closed his 
eyes. “I have heard it said,” he remarked 
blandly, “that one of your well-known men 
is named Parmelee—William Parmelee, I 
believe.” 

The station agent grinned. 
admitted. 

“Why didn’t you mention him?” 

“To a minister?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” said Drummond reluctantly, 
“he’s a card expert, Bill is, and F had the 
idea that a clergyman wouldn’t care to hear 
about him.” 

Holy Hutchins smiled his sweetest smile. 
“He is a man, isn’t he? And I am inter- 
ested in all kinds of men. Besides, if I 
have been informed correctly, he has given 
up the evil practices of his youth.” 

“Yes, that’s true enough.” 

“He has adopted the remarkable pro- 


“Ves,” he 


fession of hunting down other—shall we 
say?—card experts.” 

“Card cheats, you mean.” 

“Card ‘cheats, if you will.” Holy Hutch- 
ins rubbed his hands benignantly. “Now it 
appears to me that Mr. Parmelee is doing 
something to make the world better—in 
his own way, of course, in his own way. 
It is a noble effort. I preach the Eighth 
Commandment. Mr. Parmelee does what 
he can to make the world practice it. We 
are colaborers, coworkers in the same field. 
Why should you not speak of him to me?” 

Drummond laughed. “If that’s the way 
you look at it, it makes all the difference 
in the world! If I had known you felt 
like. that, Bill Parmelee would have been 
the first man I’d have told you about. 
Were mighty proud of him, here in West 
Woods. We think he’s just about the great- 
est man that’s ever lived in this little vil- 
lage! Why, there-isn’t a lad in miles 
around who can’t talk about him by the 
hour!” 

The clerical gentleman nodded. “Sup- 
pose you tell me about him.” 

-“What shall I tell you?” 

“Everything.” 

Drummond smiled the smile of the man 
who is about to embark upon a most agree- 
able undertaking. As he had stated, there 
was not a child in the hamlet who could 
not relate tales about Parmelee; and in his 
admiration for the hero Drummond yielded 
to nobody. 

He had heard stories—inaccurate—exag- 
gerated—with gaps which Parmelee him- 
self never could be persuaded to fill in. He 
accepted the inaccuracies and the exag- 
gerations, and he bridged the gaps with 
highly colored episodes of his own invention. 
He traced Parmelee’s beginnings, described 
his wanderings about the country, confided 
that he had a theory of his own to explain 
his return to his home town, and all but 
swamped the listening clergyman with the 
detailed history of a long series of more 
or less impossible exploits. Parmelee could 
see through a card cheat quite as easily 
as he could see through the back of a card 
—and that latter feat, the voluble station 
agent explained, was merely child’s play 
for him. 

When Holy Hutchins finally called a halt 
it lacked but five minutes of train time, 
and Drummond had been holding forth 


‘without interruption for nearly an hour. 
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The station agent locked the ticket office 
and escorted the passenger out of the sta- 
tion. “This time,” he promised, “you'll 
take the southbound train. I'll see to that.” 
Then an automobile came down the hill, 
rolled up to the platform, and stopped. 
“Speak of the devil!” whispered Drum- 
mond. “That’s Parmelee himself!” 

Holy Hutchins riveted his gaze upon the 
two men who emerged from the car. Upon 
the first, a blue-eyed, blond-haired young 
man, dressed in the simplest possible man- 
ner, he wasted no attention. Upon the sec- 
ond, a slightly older man whose mustache 
was waxed to fine points, whose knickers 
and coat were of an unearthly plaid, and 
whose shapely legs were encased in rattle- 
snake stockings, Hutchins focused his eyes 
as if he were endeavoring to make a per- 
manent record in some mental camera. 

“So that’s Parmelee!” he murmured. 

Then, with an inconspicuous motion’ he 
passed his hands over his hip pockets, and 
made sure that his weapons were readily 
accessible, 

V- 

They had entered the train with hardly 
a glance at the rotund little clergyman who 
boarded it with them; indeed, as the clergy- 
man had selected a car one removed from 
that which they had chosen, they had not 
come within fifty feet of him. At Tony’s 
suggestion, they had migrated to the smok- 
ing compartment, and once alone in it, 
Tony, almost bursting with the opinions 
buried in his bosom, had immediately 
launched into the debate whose beginnings 
we have already chronicled. 

“I repeat,” said Tony, crossing his 
shapely legs defiantly, “I repeat that .faro 
is a cheat-proof game.” 

Bill smiled patiently. “Sometimes, 
Tony,” he said, “sometimes you have too 
little faith in human nature—and some- 
times you have too much.” 

“Faro is——” began Tony. 

“Faro is a game like other games,” Bill 
interrupted. “Where wits are matched 
against wits, somebody is going to try for 
an unfair advantage. The stakes are big. 
The rewards are worth while. And the man 
with a faro layout has a big head start 
even before he opens his doors.” 

“How so?” 

Bill grinned. “Because the statement 
that faro is the fairest of all games has 
been made so often that it has almost be- 


come an adage. It’s one of the most cher- 
ished beliefs of the public. What are the 
average man’s convictions? That all heroes 
smoke pipes; that all villains smoke ciga- 
rettes; that all pretty girls are young; and 
that faro is fair! If he loses at roulette, 
he’ll suspect the wheel—and there may be 
nothing the matter with it. Roulette has 
a bad name. But if he loses at faro, he 
feels that he’s had a run for his money. 
Something about faro inspires confidence. 

“Tt never occurs to him that the .very 
devices which seem to protect him can be 
made to work against him. Unless he’s 
a Cochrane he doesn’t reason that nothing 
invented by human ingenuity can’t be im- 
proved by human ingenuity.” 

He rose and smiled at his traveling com- 
panion. “Let that sink in, Tony,” he ad- 
jured. “Remember that while the fellow 
who invents a newfangled sewing machine 
—or a phonograph—or an electric light— 
becomes famous, the chap who invents a 
new way to trim suckers at poker—or rou- 
lette—or faro—isn’t looking for fame, and 
doesn’t get the advertising he really de- 
serves.” 

With this Parthian shot he made his way 
back to his seat in the car, to stare fixedly 
out of the window for an unconscionable 
length of time. There Tony joined him 
when his cigar had been entirely reduced 
to ashes, and offered the proverbial penny 
for his thoughts. 

Bill shook his head. ‘They may not be 
worth it,” he prefaced. “Yet———” 
~~“Vet?” Tony prompted. 

“Have you ever met Cochrane?” 

“No; but I’ve heard a lot about him.” 

“So have I,” admitted Bill. He turned 
his chair to face his friend squarely. 
“Tony, I may be dead wrong, but there’s 
one little point that has been coming up 
in my mind again and again.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The telephone call—the long-distance 
call.” 

“What about it?” 

“He must have talked for a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“He did.” 

“Well, the toll covers the first three min- 
utes only. After that there’s an extra 
charge for each minute.” 

Tony laughed. “Why should you care? 
You don’t have to pay it.” 

“I care nevertheless.” 
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“Cochrane can afford such little luxu- 
ries.” 

“That’s just what’s making me think 
so hard,” confessed Bill. ‘Cochrane is an 
enormously rich man. 
gant man. He is famous not only for the 
size of his bank account, but for his liber- 
ality in drawing on it.” 

“Well?” challenged Tony, considerably 
puzzled. 

“There’s this,” Bill pointed out. “It has 
been my observation that millionaires—the 
few millionaires I’ve been privileged to 
know—may waste tens and hundreds of 
thousands on their pleasures, but they’re 
extraordinarily economical when it comes to 
little expenses. Perhaps that’s why they’re 
millionaires, They don’t object to paying 
a fortune for a particularly fine automo- 
bile—but they’re mighty careful not to put 
two stamps on a letter when there is a 
chance that it will get by with one stamp. 
They'll lose any amount on the races with- 
out a pang—but they'll figure for half an 
hour to compress an eleven-word telegram 
into ten words, and save the few cents that 
the extra word would cost. They don’t 
balk at spending more than the average 
man’s yearly income on one night’s amuse- 
ment—but when they put in long-distance 
calls they speak with their watches in their 
hands to make sure that they don’t use up 
one second more than three minutes! Now, 
that’s just what Cochrane didn’t do!” 

“He couldn’t have said all he wanted in 
three minutes.” 

“Ves, he could!” contradicted Bill. “He 
could have said it in one minute. Why 
didn’t he? Why did he talk—and talk— 
and talk—when it cost mohey, and when he 
knew that I knew it cost money?” 

“Maybe he wanted to impress you.” 

“Not Cochrane! It’s the near-rich man 
who tries to make an impression. The 
millionaire doesn’t care about it; there’s 
no novelty in it for him; and something 
deep, deep down in him always tells him 
to save money on the small expenses. 
Why didn’t he run true to form?” 

It was Tony’s turn to guess wrongly. 
“Because Cochrane is in a class by him- 
self, that’s why,” he asserted. 

“T have been trying to believe that,” Bill 
admitted, “but somehow it doesn’t ring 
true.” 

He turned to the’ window again, in so 
uncommunicative a mood that Tony, after 


He is an extrava- 


several attempts, gave up hope of engag- 

ing him in conversation, and retreated to 

the platform to smoke a solitary cigar. 
The brakeman had left the doors open. 


. Tony braced himself against +a handrail, 


looked out, and breathed deep. To the 


-Year swayed the three or four cars com- 


posing the body of the train; ahead, the 
engine, visible as it plunged into a curve, 
belched clouds of smoke. The air was filled 
with the clank and grind and clatter of 
chains and couplings and revolving wheels 
—hbut Tony found the din curiously sooth- 
ing. 

Along the sides flitted a constantly chang- 
ing panorama: green fields dotted with rivu- 
lets, marshes crowded with bulrushes, 
meadows in which grazed cows and sheep. 
The city man gazed—forgot where he was 
—thrilled with the joy of living. 

Then,-suddenly, some sixth sense began 
to speak to him; some deep-buried instinct 
handed down to him by warlike ancestors 
began to warn him; some eternally watch- 
ful self, lookin® out from the back of his 
head, began to scream: “Danger! Dan- 
ger!” 

Tony wheeled about like a flash, to come 
face to face with a convulsed, distorted 
countenance which glared into his. It 
topped a squat, rotund body garbed in the 
broadcloth of a clergyman. 

For an instant there hissed through 
Tony’s mind the frightful suspicion that 
had he not turned when he did, the man 
would have pitched him from the swaying 
train. His imagination reeled at the 
thought of what might have happened to 
him. Then, even while he told himself 
that his fear was insane and groundless, 
the clergyman inhaled spasmodically—once 
—twice—and unburdened himself of a 
thunderous sneeze. 

The reaction was nearly as paralyzing 
as the icy horror that had preceded it. 
Tony gasped, and clutched at the handrail 
for support. Yet he mastered himself as 
the clergyman’s countenance relaxed into 
smiling, placid lines; found his way to the 
door, though his legs trembled; murmured 
an habitual “God bless you!” and—bolted 
for safety. 

VI. 

Some periods of time are so featureless 
that they do not linger long in the memory. 
Some are so eventiul that they are never 
forgotten. Like familiar nightmares, they 
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conjure themselves up in imagination for 
years and decades. When Tony reluc- 
tantly bade his friend farewell at the sta- 
tion, he little anticipated what happenings 
the next few hours had in store for him 
—nor did he foresee how utterly any man 
other than a native New Yorker would 
have been terrified by them. 

He had urged Bill to spend the after- 
noon with him. Rather surprisingly Parme- 
lee had pleaded private business, and had 
begged off. Not to be denied lightly Tony 
had suggested taking in a show, and 
when that had not produced the desired 
response, had mentioned that a two-handed 
game of poker in his comfortable apart- 
ment would logically be followed by a 
somewhat intimate investigation of a wine 
cellar which Tony admitted was excellently 
stocked. 

3 Smiling, Bill had failed to rise to the 
ait. 

“PII meet you at supper,” he promised, 
but refused to commit himself to anything 
for the hours between. 

Chagrined and wondering, Tony watched 
him disappear into the subway. He would 
have given a great deal to be in posses- 
sion of full details of the mysterious errand 
upon which Parmelee was bent; it was 
tantalizing to know so much, and yet to 
know so little—and Tony was an incurably 
inquisitive person. It was evident as the 
nose on a man’s face that his friend had 
picked up a promising clew, and was deter- 
mined to run it down; yet Tony, for all 
his familiarity with his methods, found 
himself quite in the dark. 

Emphatically nettled because he had not 
been taken into the secret—and there was 
clearly a secret—Tony strode into Forty- 
second Street, and turned northward on 
Madison Avenue. A taxi would have taken 
him home more rapidly, but Tony wanted 
to think. The results of his thinking, he 
would probably have admitted had he been 
asked, would probably be of no particular 
importance. But that could not deter him 
from giving himself up quite whole-heartedly 
to it. ‘ 

Engrossed in his speculations he crossed 
Forty-third and  Forty-fourth Streets. 
Forty-fifth Street witnessed no progress, but 
midway to Forty-sixth Street a new and 
undeveloped angle suddenly occurred to 
him. Revolving it industriously in his 
mind, he reached the corner, stepped off 


—and then, for the second time in a single 
day, instinct came to his rescue. 

Certain animals, authorities say, divine 
the presence of the hunter when neither 


‘sight nor scent nor sound reveal him. Born 


New Yorkers, other authorities will testify, 
anticipate the dangers with which their city 
besets them as naturally and as uncon- 
sciously as they set one foot before the 
other. 

Tony stepped off the curb, plunged in 
thought. But hardly had he moved a yard 
before he leaped—leaped wildly and des- 
perately—and as he did so; a careering 
motor car, sluing around the corner, 
whizzed through the space which he had 
just vacated. : 

A sight-seer from Chicago, observing the 
incident, felt his hair rising on his head. 
“Gee, that was a narrow squeak!” he mur- 
mured. “It looked as if that driver was 
trying to run him down on purpose!” 

Thus the man from Chicago; but Tony, 
typical New Yorker, had already caught 
his stride again, and proceeded uncon- 
cernedly on his way. 

At Forty-seventh Street he halted in sub- 
conscious obedience to the traffic signal, 
while an endless stream of vehicles. crossed 
the avenue. Parmelee, he told himself, had 
evidently considered the details connected 
with the long-distance telephone call of 
great importance; what inferences, if any, 
had he been able to draw from them? 

At this juncture a heavily laden truck 
thundered by, and some person behind 
Tony chose that moment to bump him with 
great violence. Had Tony been a West- 
erner—or a Southerner—or a foreigner—he 
would doubtless have been precipitated un- 
der the ponderous wheels, and the name of 
Claghorn would have adorned thé follow- 
ing morning’s obituary column. Had one 
Bill Parmelee, of West Woods, Connecti-, 
cut, been in Claghorn’s boots, a unique and 
promising career would have come to an 
end in an instant. But Tony was Tony— 
and a native New Yorker. 

With a powerful movement, none the less 
powerful because it was automatic, he 
drove his right elbow into the ribs of the 
jostler, extended his hand in a simultaneous 
motion, grasped the unknown firmly by the 
coat, and rectified his balance. 

If the police officer in charge of traffic 
observed the occurrence, he took no notice 
of it. He blew his whistle; one traffic 
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stream stopped, and another began to flow. 
With it flowed Tony, who had not paused 
either to exact or to offer apologies, who 
had not, in fact, looked behind him at all. 

Had he done so, he might have observed 
a short, rotund clergyman, ‘still doubled up 
from the impact of Tony’s elbow, and gasp- 
ing painfully for breath. But the New 
Yorker, busy with his thoughts, and not in 
the least disconcerted by what had taken 
place, paused not at all. In the streets of 
New York certain hazards were to be en- 
countered. Sometimes they were more pro- 
nounced than at others; sometimes less. In 
either event, they were worthy of scant at- 
tention. 

Tony continued his walk. At Forty-ninth 
Street the car that had deliberately at- 
tempted to run him down once before, made 
another attempt. Certain it is that Tony 
did not recognize it as the same automo- 
bile. He had hardly glanced at it the first 
time; busily engaged in bowing to a flap- 
per acquaintance across the avenue, he 
hardly glanced at it the second. 

Instead he merely sprang five feet or so 
in a detached, absent-minded manner— 
sprang, incidentally, the exact distance re- 
quired to avoid the onrushing danger, and 
not. an inch more—alighted gracefully, and 
finished the bow which he had begun. He 
had not dropped his cigar; he had not ruf- 
fled his hair; he had not even lost the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. “Sorry Bill isn’t 
here,” he ruminated; “there are several 
questions I would like to ask him.” 

He reached the corner of the street in 
which his apartment was located, paused, 
and gazed affectionately at the teeming ave- 
nue. “Little old New York!” he mused 
with the true devotion that the metropolis 
nurtures in the hearts of its sons. “No 
other town like it! No, not a one!” 

His glance wandered into the distance, 
and fell like a benediction on the crowded 
streets and the overflowing sidewalks— 
while a hundred feet away a portly little 
clergyman, seeing Tony look back, dodged 
under a convenient awning and began to 
take the liveliest interest in a window dis- 
play of sporting goods. Holy Hutchins had 
been much in evidence for some hours; his 
retiring instincts told him that it might 
now be well for him to merge unostenta- 
tiously with the background. 

He ventured out as soon as he dared. 
The casual manner in which Tony had 


eluded his snares had vastly increased his 
respect for him, “Clever!” he murmured. 
“Clever as they make ’em! He’s got eyes 
in the back of his head, that man Parme- 
Jee!” 

As rapidly as possible he proceeded to 
the corner. ‘ony was nowhere in sight. 
One of the innumerable rabbit warrens in 
the city which he loved so much had swal- 
lowed him up in its elevators, and was 
whisking him up some hundreds of feet to 
his home on the fourteenth floor. 

Holy Hutchins gazed east and west— 
likewise north and south—also up and 
down. His quarry had eluded him. 

a A motor car pulled up at the curb near 
im. 
Aa e got away,” remarked Holy Hutch- 
ins. 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” re- 
marked the driver sarcastically. 

“Not my fault.” 

“Well, wasn’t mine, neither.” 

The bogus clergyman opened the door of 
the car and stepped into it. “What does it 
matter whether he got away or not?” he 
commented philosophically. “A few hours 
more or less—who cares about that? Weil 
get him in the long run.’ 

The driver let in his clutch with a jerk, 
and spun around the corner, narrowly miss- 
ing three pedestrians and one Pomeranian 
dog. “Well get him to-night,” he said 
shortly. 

It was at this precise moment that Tony, 
having deposited his hat on the rack, hav- 
ing kissed his pretty wife, and having 
lighted the first of a brand-new box of his 
favorite cigars, made the sagacious com- 
ment: ‘There’s just one thing wrong with 
this little old town.” 

“And what’s that?” inquired Mrs. Clag- 
horn. 

Tony gazed out of the window. “New 
York’s too slow,” he declared. 


VII. 

Tt is interesting to conjecture what dan- 
gers Tony unknowingly avoided by re- 
maining at home, contentedly smoking- one 
cigar after another, that afternoon. The 
bogus clergyman, despite his conviction 
that a few hours more or less mattered lit- 
tle, was apparently a tenacious individual, 
for he drove only as far as the nearest pub- 
lic telephone. A few minutes’ earnest con- 
versation was followed by the prompt ar- 
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rival of reénforcements in the shape of two 
young men with cauliflower ears, excellently 
developed under jaws, and badly developed 
foreheads. 

With their assistance, the street into 
which Tony had vanished was patrolled 
with a vigilance which would have done 
credit to professional detectives. It may 
be inferred, moreover, that life would have 
been made exceedingly full and intéresting 
for any person answering the description 
which Holy Hutchins had given his aids. 
Parmelee, he had explained, wore a mus- 
tache waxed to fine points, and encased his 
lower extremities in rattlesnake-patterned 
golf stockings. Fortunately for the five mil- 
lion other inhabitants of the city, however, 
Tony was a stickler for buying wearables 
of exclusive designs, and while golf stock- 
ings of gray or tan passed once or twice 
during the afternoon, the vigil was unre- 
warded. 

At seven Parmelee arrived for the eve- 
ning meal. He had little to say during 
dinner, and that little was confined almost 
entirely to side-stepping his friend’s ques- 
tions. But immediately afterward he took 
Tony aside. 

“Old fellow,” he prefaced, “you know I’d 
like to take you along to-night.” 

“Of course you’re going to take me 
along,” said Tony. The thought that he 
might ever be omitted had never entered 
his head. 

“Tt can’t. be done, Tony.” 

“And why not?” 

“You know my instructions. I’m to go 
to an address in the Thirties. I’m to be 
there at ten thirty sharp. I’m to get into 
a car which will meet me there.” 

“There’ll be room for two in the car,” 
Tony pointed out. 

“Doubtless—but Cochrane’s orders are 
quite definite, and he didn’t include you 
in them. Tony, I’m not going to take you.” 
- “You can’t do that!” Tony pleaded ear- 
nestly. “Cochrane probably knows all 
about me. He probably knows that we’ve 
always hunted together.” 

Parmelee shook his head decisively. 
“Whether he knows it or not, Tony, you’re 
going to stay home.” 

Tony rose, deeply offended. For over a 
year he had been Parmelee’s companion on 
every adventure. “All right,” he said, “if 
you haven’t any use for me any more 2 

Bill laid his hand on his arm. “It isn’t 


that, old fellow,” he soothed. ‘“There’s 
never a time that I haven’t use for you; and 
when there’s fun I like to have you along 
to enjoy it. But to-night, I’m afraid, things 
are going to be different.” 

“How different?” challenged Tony. His 
eyes sought. those of his friend shrewdly. 
“Bill, what’s your real reason?” he de- 
manded. 

“T’ve told you.” 

“No, you haven’t.” 

Bill shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well, if 
you must know, the real reason is that I’m 
running into danger.” 

Tony bounded across the room. 
that’s why you don’t want me to come 
along?” 

“That’s why.” 

Tony smiled happily. He laid claim to 
no more bravery than the average man; 
yet he could imagine no more joyful adven- 
ture than to face an unknown menace in 
company with his friend. “Bill,” he de- 
clared, “if there’s danger, I’m certainly go- 
ing with you. Do you expect me to back 
out just because there’s a chance of trou- 
ble?” 

“There’s more than a chance,” Parme- 
lee explained reluctantly; ‘“‘there’s a strong 
probability. I made a few inquiries. this 
afternoon. I have friends in New York— 
fellows I used to know in the days when 
I made a living out of the cards. Some of 
them have settled down and turned honest. 
Some of them—haven’t. Some of them are 
respectable business men. Some of them 
are crooks. Some of them are in the police 
department keeping some of the rest of 
them in order. Well, I went the rounds to- 
day, and I asked a few questions, and I 
found out where Cochrane is playing faro. 
Tony, he’s playing at Seeley’s.” 

“What’s the point? I’ve heard of See- 
ley’s. How is it different from any other 
gambling house?” 

“The house isn’t different—steel doors, 
and all that sort of thing, just as you’d ex- 
pect. It’s Seeley that’s different.” He half 
closed his eyes. ‘Tony, I’ve never met the 
man—never in my life. But it seems to 
me as if I’ve heard of him ever since I was 
a kid. He’s dangerous. He was dangerous 
when I heard his name for the first time 
—and he’s even more dangerous to-day.” 

“Dangerous in what way?” queried 
Tony. 

“He doesn’t care any more about a hu- 
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man life than he does about a white chip, 
that’s all. He operated out West some time 
ago. He packed up and left in a great big 
hurry. They said that he had been mixed 
up in a shooting. He stopped a while in 
Chicago. He left there in a hurry, too. I 
don’t know why, but I’ve heard rumors. 
He’s been doing business in New York for 
two years now, and something tells me that 
if I break up his game to-night he may not 
take it kindly.” 

“What can he do?” scoffed Tony. “This 
isn’t the West. This isn’t Chicago. This is 
New York, the safest city in the world.” 

Bill laughed. ‘I’ve heard it called many 
things, but I’ve never heard it called that.” 

“In a Western mining camp he might 
shoot you,” admitted Tony, “but here ¥ 

“Here,” interrupted Bill, “he. might do 
exactly the same thing, with just one big 
difference: in a Western mining camp, if 
they ever caught him, he’d be lynched; 
here, they may never catch him, and if they 
do, he’ll have a dozen eyewitnesses who'll 
be willing to swear through thick and thin 
that I took his revolver out of his pocket 
and shot myself with it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Tony. 

“It may be nonsense, but I take it so 
seriously that I’m not going to let you get 
mixed up in it. Tony, much as I hate to 
do it, to-night I play a lone hand.” 

Tony knew his friend too well to argue 
with him. Far simpler, he noted mentally, 
to pretend to give in—and then to do ex- 
actly as he pleased. He merely inquired, 
“T suppose you are armed?” 

“No,” said Bill, 

“PII give you a revolver,” 

“I don’t want it.” 

“Why note” 

Parmelee shook his head. “I'll be bet- 
ter off without it. My only chance is to 
manage things so that. I won’t need weap- 
ons at all—because if I do need them, PH 
be so outnumbered that they’ll be of no 


use. No, Tony; Pll do my fighting with 
my wits. TIl run less danger that way.” 


Tony thought an instant. “If Cochrane 
is as shrewd as you think he is, he will 
have taken steps to protect .you against 
Seeley.” 

“I hope so,” said Bill sincerely. He 
smiled. “Tt may sound unheroic, but I’m 
hot a bit keen on taking unnecessary risks. 
Heroes do that only in books—and this is 
real life.” 


. game. 


Tony nodded. Then a beatific expres- 
sion spread over his countenance. “There’s 
still another thing in your favor,” he pointed 
out. ‘Perhaps you won’t do anything to 
offend Seeley. Perhaps you won’t find any- 
thing wrong. Faro,’ declared Tony Clag- 
horn for the seventeenth time in less than 
that many hours, “is the one fair gambling 
Faro is a game in which it is im- 
possible to cheat.” 

Bill grinned. “Oh, is it?” he murmured 
ironically. 


VIII. 


Curiosity, the adage has it, once killed a 
cat. Curiosity came very, very near to kill- 
ing Tony Claghorn. Let us qualify at once, 
however, by giving Tony credit for more 
than a modicum of devotion to his friend. 
Bill was running into danger; Tony did 
not propose to allow him to face it single- 
handed. 

At ten o’clock Parmelee climbed into a 
taxi, told the driver to set him down at a 
corner in the lower Thirties, and departed. 

Precisely thirty seconds later Claghorn 
climbed into a taxi, told the driver to trail 
the car which had just left at a discreet dis- 
tance, and followed his friend. 

Ten seconds after that an automobile 
which had been cruising through the neigh- 
borhood most of the afternoon and evening 
turned abruptly as Holy Hutchins recog- 
nized the man he was hunting, and joined 
unostentatiously in the procession. 

Into Madison Avenue and down Madison 
Avenue turned Parmelee’s taxi. A hundred 
yards in the rear Claghorn followed. And 
a hundred yards farther to the rear rolled 
Holy Hutchins and his driver. 

The pseudo-clergyman had removed his 
coat, and had replaced it with a dark 
sweater. Somehow it had altered his ap- 
pearance completely. The ministerial col- 
lar was still visible—but the sweater had 
accentuated certain unlovely features of its 
wearer’s physiognomy. Hutchins was ready 
for business—and he looked the part. Gone 
was the oily blandness which he had as- 
sumed earlier in the day; come in its stead 
was an expression of unchangeable deter- 
mination that boded ili for some one. 

Parmelee’s taxi came to a halt. He 
alighted, paid off his driver, and dismissed 
him. Quietly he walked into the side street 
in which he was to meet his employer’s sec- 
retary. 
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Nearly a city block distant, Claghorn’s 
taxi stopped. Tony disembarked. 

“What do you want me to do now?” in- 
quired his chauffeur. 

“Stick around,” said Tony. “Be where 
I can reach you when I want you.” 

Parmelee proceeded along the street. 
Once a fashionable neighborhood, it had 
long ago fallen from grace. On either side 
dingy, cheerless rooming’ houses lined it. 
Most of the first floors and basements had 
been given up to small tradesmen: tailors, 
milliners, shoemakers, and the like. Here 
and there table-d’héte dining rooms, which 
had been thronged earlier in the evening, 
flaunted their signs. 

He paused for an instant in front of the 
address which had been given him over the 
telephone. It was a dingy rooming house, 
neither more nor less dingy than its neigh- 
bors. He glanced at his watch under one 
of the few street lamps that the dimly 
lighted block afforded; it was well before 
ten thirty. He put up his watch, and 
strolled toward the other corner. 

Opposite him,. and distant half the 
length of the street, Tony Claghorn moved 
stealthily from shadow to shadow. He had 
donned a dark hat and overcoat; even a 
few yards away he was quite indistinguish- 
able against the background. 

Parmelee reached the corner and turned. 
Claghorn retreated into an areaway and 
watched. Without pausing, Parmelee pro- 
ceeded leisurely to the end of the street. 
He glanced at his watch again; it lacked 
but seven or eight minutes of the appointed 
time. He wheeled, and retraced his steps. 

Once more he passed the address which 
had been given him, continued down the 
length of the street—and as he did. so a 
long, gray touring car with the curtains 
closed swung around the corner which he 
had just left, rolled silently over the as- 
phalt, and came to a halt at the rendezvous. 

Tony, watching ‘from across the street, 
felt his heart beating like a trip hammer 
—why, he hardly knew. The arrival of 
the automobile, tallying with the descrip- 
tion that had been given of it, meant only 
that Cochrane’s man was waiting for Par- 
melee. Yet something made Tony extraor- 
dinarily uneasy. 

Blotted in the shadows, he flattered him- 
self that he had not been observed; yet 
keen eyes, behind the curtains of the wait- 
ing car, had already picked him out. While 


his dark coat served admirably as protec- 
tive coloration, it is greatly to be feared 
that his blond mustache, waxed and glisten- 
ing in the dim light, made his discovery in- 
evitable. 

Holy Hutchins, sitting next to the driver, 
jerked his thumb in Tony’s direction and 
whispered to the cauliflower-eared men in 
the back seat, “That’s the fellow!” 

They gazed with interest at Tony’s glis- 
tening mustache. ‘How long do we wait 
for him?” they inquired. 

“Wait for him nothing!” declared Holy 
Hutchins. “He’s had a chance to come 
over. He isn’t going to; he’s got cold feet.” 
He extracted his blackjack from his hip 
pocket. ‘Come on, boys,” he murmured, 
and opened the door of the car. ‘No noise- 
—but make sure you get him.” 

Tony, watching intently, saw Bill, hav- 
ing reached the corner again, turn and ap- 
proach the gray touring car with quickened 
steps. But to Tony’s utter amazement the 
three men who descended from the car paid 
no attention whatsoever to Parmelee. In- 
stead they spread out fanwise and crossed: 
the street, converging upon himself. 

They approached, and Tony, utterly be- 
wildered, racked his brains in vain for a 
solution ‘of the problem. By no stretch of 
the imagination could their advance be 
called other than menacing. Their faces, 
dimly revealed in the gloom, were not pre- 
possessing; their costumes were of a kind 
associated with a world with which Tony 
had not mingled; and their silent, simul- 
taneous approach was distinctly threaten- 
ing. 

They neared. Tony, with his back 
against the wall of a house, saw that their 
hands were not empty—that they clutched 
short and ugly instruments known to the 
clubman by repute. As if by magic a 
pearl-mounted revolver leaped into his own 
hand. 

They halted within a pace of him. 
do you want?” he challenged. 

Holy Hutchins did not trouble to reply. 
He turned to his allies. “Let him have it, 
boys,” he commanded. 

It was then that things began to happen 
very quickly. Like one, the three men 
plunged upon their victim. Tony raised 
his revolver—and a vicious blow from a 
blackjack raised it still higher before he 
fired, the report echoing through the silent 
street like that of a cannon. He would 
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have fired again had the weapon not 
dropped from a hand which had suddenly 
gone numb. 

As best he could he fought against over- 
whelming odds: one good arm, and nothing 
but a fist at the end of it, against three 
desperate men armed with short leather 
clubs, heavily loaded with lead. He saw a 
slight figure rushing from across the street 
to his aid. 

“Keep out of sit!’ he cried to him. He 
knew Parmelee had no weapons, and Tony, 
at bottom, was a very gallant gentleman. 

If the advice was heard, it was unheeded. 
Like a wild cat the lithe figure of the ex- 
gambler bounded into the scrimmage, and 
the fight became general. 

Had it been lighter, the outcome would 
not have been doubtful. Human flesh can- 
not withstand the crushing impact of black- 
jacks wielded by muscular arms. It would 
all have been over in a moment. 

But darkness is always on the side of 
the lesser number—and Tony, resolved to 
sell his life dearly, had backed himself into 
a corner—and reénforcements had arrived 
—and the-single revolver shot was presently 
followed by the swift patter of many feet 
running toward the spot from which it had 
rung out,. 

Holy Hutchins gritted his teeth as from 
the corner of his eye he observed the ap- 
proaching multitude. “Beat it!” he com- 
manded, and the three men ran for the wait- 
ing automobile. With muffler cut-out open, 
screaming its defiance of pursuit, it went 
roaring down the street. 

The mob, headed by two police officers, 
engulfed the two men who remained. One 
of them, bleeding from half a dozen small 
cuts, was shakily on his feet; the other, 
quite unconscious, was stretched at full 
length on the pavement. And the mob, 
growing every second, filled the street and 
overflowed at the corners. 

One of the police officers turned to the 
man who stood erect. “Are you hurt?” he 
inquired. 

“No; not much.” 

The officer bent over the motionless 
shape at his feet. “They got this fellow, 
I’m afraid. He’s a case for the ambulance.” 
He opened his notebook methodically. 
“What’s your name?” he inquired. 

“Anthony P. Claghorn.” 

“New. Yorker?” 

“Ves,” 
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“And this man?” He indicated the re- 
cumbent mass on the pavement. 

The man who stood erect mopped his 
bleeding lip with a handkerchief. 
name is William Parmelee,” he said. 

“New Yorker?” 

“No; he comes from a little out-of-the- 
way village in Connecticut.” 

“Let’s get him to the hospital quick.” 

Somewhere within earshot in the crowd, 
and quite as safe there as if he were a 
thousand miles away, stood a portly little 
man whose heavy sweater nearly concealed 
the ministerial collar about his neck. He 
grinned. 

IX. 

If Seeley had indulged in only a little 
advertising, the brownstone-front house in 
which games of chance were conducted ev- 
ery night for the benefit of men, young and 
old, who longed to get action for their 
money, would have been one of the notable 
landmarks of New York. But Seeley did 
not advertise. His clientele was as large 
as he desired it to be; and while it was 
his boast that his guests might indulge in 
any game they wished for any stake under 
the sun, he found it well, for many rea- 
sons, to shrink from the fierce light of pub- 
licity, and to conduct his business as quietly 
and unostentatiously as possible. 

The ancient mansion in which Seeley op- 
erated differed in no external particular 
from those on either side of it in its highly 
respectable neighborhood. Its immaculate 
shades were drawn all day long, and at 
night no blaze of light came from its win- 
dows to distress the conservative landown- 
ers who resided in the vicinity. Quite the 
contrary, the select souls who had pene- 
trated to the interior could have vouch- 
safed” the information that behind the 
shades the windows were again guarded by 
massive steel shutters through whose cran- 
nies only tiny wisps of illumination might 
reach the outside world. 

The steel-grilled outer door was like any 
other door; it was only when one had passed 
beyond it into the vestibule that a second, 
and very, very different, door became visi- 
ble. It was famous throughout the under- 
world, notorious with the gilded set which 
marched through it, and it was the pride 
of Seeley’s heart. It had been manufac- 
tured to serve as the entrance to some ex- 
ceedingly up-to-date safe-deposit vault. 
Three or four tons in weight, made from 
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shell-proof armor, ae fitted’ with a bewil- 
dering array of locks, bolts, and combina- 
tions, it swung easily on massive hinges 
to admit those “whom Seeley decreed might 
enter. The others might work on its case- 
hardened exterior with acetylene torches, 
with hammers and sledges, with dynamite, 
with every destructive agency known to 
man, without doing more than marring the 
shining paint which covered its impregnable 
surface. 

Within, two floors were given up to a 
series of luxuriously furnished, but moder- 
ate-sized rooms. Other proprietors of gam- 
bling houses might make much of some one 
great central space in which eight or ten 
different games might simultaneously be 
conducted. Not so Seeley. Long experi- 
ence had taught him that it was human 
nature for a crowd to gather about some 
sensational winner or loser, and that such 
a crowd would find so much entertainment 
in merely looking on that its members 
would not dream of playing themselves. A 
secondhand thrill was nearly as good as one 
at firsthand; and it was even better if the 
stakes involved were larger than the spec- 
tator himself would dare to hazard.. A sec- 
ondhand thrill, moreover, was economical. 

It was in order to combat this money- 
saving instinct that Seeley thoughtfully 
divided his crowd, gave up a separate room 
to each game, and made sure that no spec- 
tacular player would draw too great an 
audience from other tables. A newcomer 
might wander from room to room freely; 
might, at his leisure, make up his mind in 
what manner he would most willingly be 
divested of his surplus cash. But once 
having decided, his attention would not 
thereafter be distracted by events which, 
however interesting in themselves, had no 
direct bearing upon his fortunes. 

This being the rule at Seeley’s, no notice 
at all was taken of the young man who 
entered the gambling house barely half an 
hour after the occurrences which we have 
already related, and who circulated freely 
through the place. He had knocked at the 
grille the correct number of times. Hav- 
ing passed it, he had whispered the correct 
password to the guard on duty at the shell- 
proof inner door. Seeley had inspected 
him, had noticed that his lip showed a fresh 
cut and that his face was slightly battered. 
These, however, explained the young man, 
while exhaling an alcoholic fragrance in 


Seeley’s direction, were the result of a re- 
cent tumble—a tale which the gambling- 
house proprietor did not doubt after a sin- 
gle sniff. 

The young man’s clothes were of good 
cut; the references which he volunteered 
were irreproachable; and while he had ap- 
parently imbibed enough to make sure that 
he would be a liberal player, he had not 
yet reached the stage at which he might be 
expected to be disorderly. He had a 
pocketful of money, he stated, without hav- 
ing been asked, and he had a system which 
he proposed to try out on Seeley. 

Seeley smiled. Here, clearly, was an 
ideal patron. “What’s your system for?” 
he inquired genially. ‘“Roulette—faro— 
twenty-one—poker?” naming a few of the 
games in progress at the moment. 

The young man swallowed a hiccup. “It’s 


good for all of them!” he declared. “It’s as 
good for one as it is for tother. It’s the 
greatest system there ever was.” 

Seeley bowed his satisfaction. “Walk 


right in,” he invited. “Look around; find 
out what you want to play first. When 
you’re ready the cashier will sell you chips.” 

“Much obliged,” said the young man. 
He buttonholed the gambling-house pro- - 
prietor for an instant. “You won’t mind,” 
he inquired, “if I win a lot of money? It’s 
a good system, you know.” 

Seeley laughed. “Win as much as you 
like,” he challenged. “The blue sky’s: the 
limit.” 

Thus encouraged, the young man pro- 
ceeded within, and began to meander 
through the well-filled rooms. Had any one 
observed him closely, it: would have been 
noted that, despite his intoxicating breath 
—a detail produced in the twinkling of an 
eye by the simple expedient of gargling a 
tablespoonful of raw alcohol—his glance 
was surprisingly alert. From table to table 
he passed unostentatiously, watched the 
play for a few minutes, and wandered on. 

Seeley, who was everywhere, encountered 
him a number of times. He chuckled. His 
guest, like a fly, was buzzing around indus- 
triously before deciding on which sheet of 
fly paper to alight. That final freedom of 
choice Seeley begrudged no man; it mat- 
tered not at all to the gambler what man- 
ner of parting from his money his prospec- 
tive victim selected. 

He noticed that his new patron hovered 
about the faro table after having studied 
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the others. He was, apparently, deeply in- 
terested in the game. 

“Going to try it?” inquired Seeley. 

“Pm thinking about it,” the young man 
admitted, 

“Well, take plenty of time to make up 
your mind,” said the proprietor genially. 
“Study it—and then try your system on 
it. It’s the fairest game in the world.” 

“So I have heard.” 

Upon Seeley’s next visit his guest was so 
profoundly engrossed with the play that he 
was keeping tabs on one of the score sheets 
provided by the house. 

“Made up your mind yet?” inquired 
Seeley. 

“Ves.” He exhibited the score sheet. “I 
would have won—won heavily.” 

“The system?” 

“Of course the system.” His voice was 
apologetic. “If you don’t mind, I’m going 
to watch one more deal, and then I’m going 
in.” 

“Suit yourself,” boomed Seeley. “In this 
house you can do what you like.” 

The young man must have taken the per- 
mission literally, for he wandered out into 
one of the hallways shortly thereafter. See- 
ley, returning, noticed his absence, and was 
about to inquire about it when, suddenly, 
every one of the hundreds of electric lights 
in the place went out. Almost at once there 
echoed through the many rooms the sound 
of a terrific pounding on the armored door. 

“A raid!” The words leaped from fifty 
mouths. 

Matches were struck. In their dim light, 
Seeley appealed to his frightened patrons. 
There was no occasion for worry, he ex- 


plained. The armored door had withstood 


many assaults; it would withstand one 
more. Seeley’s men would dispose of all 
gambling paraphernalia—incriminating evi- 
dence—in hiding places prepared long in 
advance. Then, and not until then, the 
police would be admitted. 

He finished his speech—a speech which 
he had delivered on many similar occasions. 
He turned with an engaging smile—and 
then the smile vanished as he observed that 
at least twenty of his listeners were in uni- 
form, and that their familiar blue coats 
were decorated with equally familiar police 
badges. 

The lieutenant in command answered his 
unspoken question. “Want to know how 
we got in, don’t you? Well, we sawed 


through the steel-barred scuttle in your roof 
an hour ago. The hammering out in front 
is nothing but camouflage. We waited un- 
til we got our signal, and then we walked 
right in.” 

“Signal?” growled Seeley with an oath. 
“Who gave you a signal?” ; 

The police lieutenant waved his hand at 
a young man with a strongly alcoholic 
breath who picked his way through the dark 
with the aid of police flash lights. 

“I told the lieutenant I’d be ready when 
the lights went out,” explained this latter 
individual, “and then I made sure the 
lights would go out by unscrewing a bulb, 
pushing a copper cent into the socket, 
turning on the current, and blowing out 
your fuses.” 

“Vou did, did you?” rumbled Seeley. 
“And who in thunder are you?” 

“Haven't you met each other?” inquired 
the police lieutenant with surprise. “Mr. 
Seeley—Mr. Parmelee,” he introduced. 


X. 

Seeley gazed at his unwelcome guest with 
eyes that almost popped out of his head. 
“Parmelee! Parmelee!” he sputtered. “I 
thought you were ” He broke off sud- 
denly. 

“Why not say it, Mr. Seeley? You 
thought I was in the hospital, didn’t you? 
Well, that’s precisely what I wanted you 
to think. That’s why I said that the man 
whom your hired thugs had nearly killed 
was Parmelee and not Claghorn. I knew 
there would be somebody in the crowd 
who’d rush to the telephone and tell you 
the glad news. And that would give me a 
chance to catch you at your crookedness 
red-handed.” 

Suddenly the lights blazed on. The fuses 
had been replaced. Parmelee made his way 
to the seat lately occupied by the faro 
dealer. 

“Lieutenant,” he suggested, “see if you 
can get everybody into this room. I’m go- 
ing to deliver a little lecture.” 

The limited space became painfully 
crowded, but more than a hundred men had 
been jammed into it when Parmelee rose 
gravely, bowed, and announced as his text: 
“Faro—the fairest of all gambling games.” 

He looked from right to left, and smiled 
with an admirable platform manner. 
“First of all,” he began, “let us consider 
how the bank cheats the players. 
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“Splits—like cards on a turn—are the 
dealer’s life-savers. On each split the bank 
wins half of what has been staked on the 
cards, with no possibility of losing. If the 
dealer, when shuffling the cards, can man- 
age to put up half a dozen splits, the game 
becomes unbeatable. 

“Do you think it’s difficult to put up 
splits?” He smiled. “I place the cards in 
two piles, just as they come from the deal- 
ing box. I have made up my mind what 
cards are to split on the next deal. I place 
them just a little to one side—do you see? 
—and then when I even up the piles the 
cards that are going to split find their way 
to the bottom of each pile. I stripped them 
out. You didn’t see me do it, did you? 
But they are at the bottom nevertheless. 

“Now I want to make the halves of the 
splits come together. I have a pile in each 
hand, and I tell you that each pile ends up 
with king, five, jack, two, and eight in the 
same order. I do what is called ‘the faro- 
dealer’s shuffle’—it’s difficult, but you can 
learn it if you practice it long enough— 
and the cards. come together alternately 
throughout the deck—like this. I cut a 
few times; that convinces you I’m fair. But 
notice what I’m really doing; I’m distribut- 
ing the splits so that they “won't come out 
in succession. Now I’m ready to take your 
money.” 

Bill faced the deck, and spread it out on 
the table. “Do you see, gentlemen? There 
are going to be seven splits on this deal. I 
put up five and two more just happened. 
What chance have you got against a game 
like that?” 

A ripple of applause spread through the 
crowd. Bill bowed. 

“Bear. in mind,” he warned, “bear in 
mind that in faro, the so-called fairest of all 
gambling games, the cards are taken from 
the box face up. They are placed in two 
piles face up. They are shuffled by the 
dealer. They are cut by the dealer. He 
has chance after chance to arrange them in 
an order that will be profitable for him and 
expensive for you. He has a big salary to 
earn. How do you think he earns it?” 

He took up the deck and ran it rapidly 
through the dealing box. 

“Of course,” he resumed, “too many 
splits would be suspicious. I don’t have to 
trust to them. I notice what the biggest 
plunger is doing—whether he is backing 
the high cards or the low cards—and in 


exactly the same way I put the deck so 
that his favorites lose. Really, it’s no trou- 
ble at all.” Expertly he demonstrated. 

A bespectacled young man in evening 
clothes interrupted with a question. ‘Sup- 
pose, after I’ve backed the high cards for 
the first half of the deal, I change my sys- 
tem and back the low cards for the second 
half?” 

“Then I used. a ‘two-card’ dealing box— 
a box which lets me take out two cards at 
a time instead of one; I add a fifty-third 
card to the deck, and I change the run of 
the cards to beat you. It’s a little more 
complicated,” he explained. “I need a 
mechanical shuffling board—like this one.” 
He trod on an unseen button under the 
carpet, and a dainty little lever flashed into 
sight with a card gripped in its teeth. He 
pointed to it with a flourish. ‘Gentlemen, 
the fifty-third card! In play, of course, 
you’d never see it. Pd keep it hidden with 
the deck. But once I have added the fifty- 
third card, I can change the run- by draw- 
ing it out or letting it go by—or I can 
make the fifty-third card win or lose as I 
please.” 

The bespectacled young man was not 
entirely satisfied. “How do you know when 
the fifty-third card is coming? You have 
to know, don’t you?” 

“You bet I have to know,” Parmelee de- 
clared. “With the players keeping tabs, 
they’d spot a fifth king like a shot!” 

“Well, how do you find out?” 

“Vou bring me naturally to the second 
part of my lecture. It is entitled ‘How the 
players cheat the bank.’ The fifth king 
and his duplicate—I never forget that du- 
plicate for a second!—are what we call 
‘tell cards.’ They are cut the least bit wider 
than the other cards in the deck—and when 
either one of them is coming—watch—do 
you see this bolt at the side of the box 
move? You’d hardly call it a motion, be- 
cause it’s so slight. But if you’re watching 
for it, you’ll catch it. That’s how I know. 

“Suppose, however, that some greenhorn 
has bought the bank. Do I bother with 
fifty-third cards? Hardly! They’d spoil 
the game. I simply hand the banker a 
deck of very special cards—a deck in which 
all the low cards are narrow, and al! the 
high cards wide. The difference amounts 
to nothing. The greenhorn will never no- 
tice it. 

“Then I take my seat at the table—[ 
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and my friends—and the bolt at the side 
of the box tells us what’s coming next. 
We bet. We bet heavily. We lose once in 
a while, just to make the banker feel happy. 
But the bets we lose are little ones, while 
the bets we win are big ones!” 

The bespectacled young man shook his 
head. “I can understand how. such a box 
could be used to cheat me when I’m the 
banker, but if the bolt always moves, why 
don’t I see it when I’m watching the box, 
and Seeley is the banker?” 

Parmelee laughed. ‘You don’t see it be- 
cause you're not watching closely enough— 
' and because you don’t know what to watch. 
There’s not a chance in a million of your 
catching on. Why, you’ve been playing 
this game right here—you’ve been losing 
your money to this box—and you saw noth- 
ing wrong with it until I pointed it out to 
you! 

“But that isn’t all! This box possesses 
almost human intelligence. Why should I 
take even a slight chance of detection when 
J have to take none at all? I move the box 
about on the table like this—a triple com- 
bination, you notice—and in the words of 
the manufacturers, ‘it locks up to a square 
box.’ You can examine it now, and you 
won’t find anything suspicious. But an- 
other series of movements—so—unlocks it, 
and if I’m using a fifty-third card, I won’t 
make any embarrassing errors.” 

Again the applause broke out—the. ap- 
plause of men who are being offered rare 
and valuable entertainment. 

“This particular method of cheating,” 
concluded Bill, “is a combination of what 
we call the ‘two-card box’ and the ‘needle- 
tell.’ There are other methods—many oth- 
ers. I hope you'll take my word for it.” 

But the bespectacled young man had 
more questions to ask. “The box locks up 
with a triple combination?” 

COV Eg .?? 

“That is to prevent strangers from find- 
ing out that it isn’t a fair box?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then how do you happen to know the 
combination?” ; 

Bill actually blushed. “I used to be a 
professional faro dealer myself,” he said. 
“The boxes we had weren’t good for much, 
and this particular box—well, I hope you 
won’t think Pm blowing, but I invented it!” 

He bowed, gravely announced, “Here 
endeth the lesson,” and was about to make 


‘notes in hushed voices. 


his way toward the door, when his eye fell, 
upon a curiously shrinking individual who 
had been found in the basement by the 
police, and who was making strenuous ef- 
forts to be intensely invisible. Over his 
dark sweater he now wore a coat, but the 
neck of the sweater did not entirely con- 
ceal a strangely incongruous element of his 
costume, a ministerial collar. 

Through Bill’s mind flashed memories: 
the ministerial collar which had boarded the 
train at West Woods; the ministerial col- 
lar which had alighted from the gray auto- 
mobile; the ministerial collar which had fig- 
ured prominently in the battle in which 
Tony had so recently succumbed. 


“Grab that man!” commanded Bill. 
“Grab him! Grab him!” 
XI. 


The bespectacled young man insisted on 
driving Bill to the hospital in his own car, 
a luxuriously upholstered limousine. “We 
really ought to know each other, Mr. Par- 
melee,” he declared. “My name is Coch- 
rane.” 

The ex-gambler grasped the proffered 
hand with a grin. “I suspected as much,” 
he said, “but, by George, haven’t we had a 
deuce of a time getting together?” 

In the few minutes following immedi- 
ately upon the arrest of Holy Hutchins, 
much light had been thrown upon certain 
obscure subjects. The bogus clergyman, 
spurred on by promises of leniency, and 
thoroughly intimidated by Parmelee’s obvi- 
ous desire to throttle the life out of him, 
had owned up to his share in the day’s 
thrilling episodes, and now Cochrane, sup- 
plying the few missing links, was in a posi- 
tion to clear up the entire situation. 

Sitting next to Tony’s cot in a private 
room at the hospital, the men compared 
Tony was still un- 
conscious. He had sustained a concussion 
of the brain, the surgeon in charge told 
them. They could only wait for him to 
come to—and in the meantime not all the 
noises in a boiler factory would make the 
slightest impression upon him. 

“Its all my fault, I’m afraid,” said 
Cochrane. “I had lost a lot of money at 
Seeley’s. I became suspicious. Whenever 
I was banker, there was a group of young 
men—always the same group—which won 
with great regularity. I didn’t know one of 
them—nor did my friends. Seeley had in- 
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troduced them, and that was nothing in 
their favor. 

“But that wasn’t all. I didn’t act as 
banker very often. I wanted action. As 
the banker, I could only accept bets. As a 
player, I could make them—and Seeley 
very obligingly raised his limit for my 
benefit.” 

“Benefit?” queried Bill, with a smile. 

“Let’s call it that,” said Cochrane. “I 
wanted action. I got action. I got it in 
precisely the way that you described to- 
night. I’d back the high cards. Td lose 
halfway through the deal. I’d switch to 
the low cards. I’d win a turn or two, and 
then I’d lost straight through to the finish.” 

“The fifty-third card.” 

“Exactly. I know it now. Sometimes 
Pd play with no particular system. Pd bet 
almost at random.” 

“Then there would be splits.” 

Cochrane nodded. “There would be a 
steady succession of splits. Not too many, 
of course—but enough to make it very pain- 
ful for me. Whatever I did, whether I 
played with a system or without a system, 
whether I backed the high cards or whether 
I backed the low ones, I lost—not too 
steadily, but steadily enough anyhow.” 

“A good dealer would see to that,” mur- 
mured Bill, 

“I had heard of you, Mr. Parmelee. I 
had heard how successful you had been in 
similar cases. I made up my mind—just 
when I don’t know—that I was going to 
ask you to drop in at Seeley’s, and tell me 
whether the game was honest. I made the 
‘colossal mistake of confiding in one of my 
friends, because he promptly told another 
one, and the news must have gotten back 
to Seeley.” 

Bill nodded grimly. “That explains 
many things,” he said. “Seeley didn’t want 
me investigating his game. He decided to 
spike your guns. He telephoned me him- 
self; he said that he was Gilbert Cochrane 
He invited me to New York, and he hired 
thugs to make short work of me. Either 
they would kill me—Seeley wasn’t particu- 
lar—or they would beat me up so badly 
that I would go home and stay home.” 

“Exactly,” said Cochrane. 

“He sent one of his men to the little 
town where I lived to trail me onto the 
train. Tony Claghorn warned me that that 
might happen,” he confessed with a grateful 
glance toward the unconscious figure on the 


cot, “but I didn’t take it seriously. And 
then Hutchins—so he told us himself—mis- 
took Tony for me, and the poor fellow had 
a mighty hard time of it.” 

A mighty hard time! A mighty hard 
time indeed! Never did Parmelee learn 
how near, how very near, death had stalked 
behind Tony on that momentous afternoon. 
Tony himself never told him, for Tony, 
native New Yorker, never knew. He was 
aware that the three men who had at- 
tacked him in the areaway had meant mis- 
chief; but he was blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that not once, but repeatedly, had 
they attempted to finish him. It was due 
to this that Hutchins and his accomplices 
were subsequently sentenced to terms much 
lighter than they had deserved. 

“When Seeley telephoned me, and said 
that he was Gilbert Cochrane, I swallowed 
the bait—hook, line, and sinker. He of- 
fered me a very large fee z 

“How large, Mr. Parmelee?” interrupted 
Cochrane. 

“Twenty-five thousand.” 

Cochrane, the multimillionaire, opened 
his bespectacled eyes wide. “That is a 
large fee,” he admitted. “Go on, Mr. Par- 
melee.” 

“There was only one thing that made me 
suspicious i 

“And that?” 

“The length of time the man who called 
himself Cochrane talked over the phone. 
Millionaires never waste money on long- 
distance tolls.” 

Cochrane grinned with delight. 
dead right!” he exclaimed. 
have telephoned you. I would have writ- 
ten you a letter. In fact,” and he opened 
his coat, “I’ve got the letter I was going to 
send in my breast pocket this minute.” 

“Why hadn’t you mailed it?” 

Cochrane grinned again. “I was true to 
my blood, Mr. Parmelee. I didn’t mail it 
because I thought I’d find out what was 
wrong with the game by myself—and in 
that way I’d save the amount of your fee.” 

Parmelee nodded gravely. “I guessed 
wrong a number of times. I guessed right 
just once. That saved me; that—and Tony 
Claghorn. 

“When I reached New York, I looked up 
some of my old friends. I found out where 
you had been playing. Incidentally I found 
out the password to the place, so that I 
could go there alone if I wanted to.” 


“Youre 
“I would never 
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“And the raid?” 

“T arranged that for my own protection. 
What would my life have been worth if I 
had dared to say what I did in Seeley’s 
house «without police to guard me? The 
raid was fixed up easily enough,” Bill ad- 
mitted with a grin, ‘ ‘Chick’ Powers and 
I were both gamblers and good pals years 
ago. Now Chick is a police lieutenant. 
He took charge of the raid himself. You'll 
admit that he conducted it in great style.” 

Cochrane had listened soberly. Now, 
with reluctant fingers, he extracted his 
check book from his pocket. “Mr. Parme- 
lee,” he said, “if I had engaged you, I 
would have limited your fee to a suitable 
amount—five thousand dollars at the out- 
side. I didn’t engage you, but you have 
rendered me a very great service neverthe- 
less. What do you expect me to pay?” 

Bill waved a deprecatory hand. “Put up 
your check book,’ he commanded. “I 
don’t want any pay at all. If Tony gets 
well I’ll be entirely satisfied.” 

But Cochrane was already writing his 


signature. “Five thousand dollars is a fair 
amount,” he said, “five thousand dollars—- 
neither more nor less. But I haven’t for- 
gotten that Seeley, speaking in my name, 
offered you twenty-five. Seeley, I’m afraid, 
isn’t going to make good on his promise, 
and I, Mr. Parmelee, I look upon an obli- 
gation incurred in my name as a debt of 
honor. I shall pay both fees. Mr. Par- 
melee, this check is good for thirty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Bill gasped; but it was Cochrane’s turn 
to wave his hand. “Don’t hesitate to take 
it,” he urged with a smile. “But for you, 
Seeley would have gotten it.” 

The figure on the cot had begun to stir. 
Now it opened its lips. “I repeat,” Tony 
mumbled, “I repeat that faro is a cheat- 
proof game.” 

Cochrane turned to Parmelee with con- 
sternation written large upon his features. 
“Your friend is going insane!” he declared. 

But Bill smiled happily. “No,” he cor- 
rected, and subsequent events proved that 
he was right, “he’s beginning to get well.” 


Look for more of Mr. Wilde’s work in early issues. 
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GOSSIP OF THE GREAT 


PEAKING of Washington: 

S Representative George Holden Tinkham of Boston, who was the first American 
to fire a shot at the Austrians after the declaration of war by the United States 
against Austria, wears the biggést and longest beard in Congress. 

In the Japanese embassy on N Street there is a typewriter so large that it takes two 
able-bodied men to lift it. It prints 2,450 Chinese characters. 

There are many senators and representatives who are enthusiastic boosters of the 
movement in several sections of the country to dò away with the big advertising bill- 
boards which deface the scenery along highways and railroads. One senator is in favor 
of subjecting them to a Federal tax. 

Joseph W. Tolbert, long-time Republican national committeeman from South Caro- 
lina, drops into Washington frequently, but he never wears a cravat when he does so. 
In fact, he never wears one. 

Borah of Idaho, is the most popular speaker in Congress. Whenever it is known a 
few hours in advance that he will take the floor, he packs the galleries. 

Cordell Hull, chairman of the Democratic national committee, wrote the country’s 
present income and inheritance-tax laws when he was a member of the House in the first 
Wilson administration. 

Three senators in a recent cloakroom discussion of the average citizen’s neglect of the 
duty of voting found, by a brief calculation, that they heid their seats by virtue of the 
votes of less than thirty per cent of the qualified voting population of their three States. 

George A. Morgan of the Philadelphia mint, has discovered that Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon is a stickler for accuracy in the matter of reproducing his features. Mr. 
Morgan had to give Mr. Mellon four sittings when making the bronze medal of the sec- 
retary in compliance with the rule that such a likeness is struck off of every head of 
the treasury department, 
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When “Tempery-ment” 
Came to Baldknob 


By Holman Day 
Author of ‘‘The Ear of the Wrong Pig “The Ultimate Goat; Etc. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. But Cook Breed of the Wagg camps, 
being an expert in the culinary line, didn’t need to taste the pudding in 
preparation for “Stingy Jasper’? to know that it wouldn’t be fit to eat. 


first flush of the rosy dawn and 

picked a pint of dew-gemmed blue- 

berries, particularly big ones which 
had been ripened on the sun-flooded ledges 
of Baldknob. 

He merely scowled at the beauties of 
morning; he yanked at the berry bushes 
with vicious tugs. He constantly muttered 
profane speech; he was relieving his soul 
of certain opinions regarding a person whom 
he called “the damn little goo-goo-eyed, 
cross-bred daughter of a dooflicker and a 
dilbo bird,” and added, for the information 
of a horrified chickadee near at hand on a 
branch of a bush, that if the aforesaid per- 
son should drop headfirst twenty feet and 
land in the middle of lemon meringue 
pie her head was so soft the frosting 
wouldn’t be dented. Being a cook, he used 
culinary metaphor. 

Mr. Breed, though he was an ardent 
devotee of the movies whenever he could 
get to town, was talking about a motion- 
picture actress! 

5A—POP. 


[Mastin BREED went out in the 


But Mr. Breed’s new sentiments had de- 
veloped from actual contact with a movie 


‘near queen; the halo cast by the magic of 


the silver sheet had been rudely totn away; 
he was bitterly sorry because he had met 
any of the guild in person; he felt that he 
never wanted to see another moving picture 
as long as he lived. 

As a lumber-camp cook, turning his first 
quarter century of faithful service, he sup- 
posed he had exhausted all the trials and 
tribulations of the job—and what he hadn’t 
experienced on his own hook he had heard 
about from other cooks and thus had be- 
come the repository of all the woes which 
can visit a woods pot-wrassler. But that 
was before the Forest Films Production 
Company came to Jasper Wagg’s camps at 
Baldknob to make two-reel motion pictures 
—featuring Miss Lucille Langdon; and sour 
vinegar for Breed’s mental blanc-mange was 
she proving to be! 

Breed had no sort of liking for the rest 
of the troupe of actors, saddled on him as 
extra eaters. 
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But the hatred which he had developed 
in the case of Miss Lucille Langdon, leading 
lady, was so virulent that Mr. Breed, when 
she was in his thoughts, was almost as afraid 
of himself as the listening chickadee seemed 
to be. 

However, entirely by his own volition, he 
was out on the ledges yanking off blueber- 
ries before he had started his breakfast 
making for the timber crew. And the ber- 
ries were designed for the elaboration of 
Miss Lucille Langdon’s special breakfast! 
He would rather have been gathering poison 
ivy to brew in her coffeepot and might have 
done so if he had believed he could get 
away with it. 

A woods cook is more or less of an au- 
tocrat in his domain. He has his acute 
pride in performance. He is a constant 
seeker for appreciation and is avid of praise. 
A slur at his victuals hurts him as much as 
caustic criticism rasps a painter of pictures. 
The cook lives in a very small world, and 
gets to be notional. He will conquer a 
crew’s distaste or die trying. 

But the zealous Breed had been having 
no luck whatever in the case of Miss Lu- 
cille Langdon ‘who had never been in the 
woods before and knew nothing about 
woods customs and culinary limitations; 
she never ought to have come into the 
woods on this trip, so the cook pondered 
savagely. 

Mr. Breed, in his: wounded pride, was 
making an especial effort this morning to 
break down the barrier of her prejudice and 
take away from her all excuse for any more 
of her scornful slurs regarding what Breed 
gave her to eat. He was going to bake 
for her some of his celebrated blueberry 
biscuits. From Oquossoc clear to Carra- 
tunk Falls woodsmen still brag about 
Breed’s blueberry biscuits. 


Returning to camp with his selected ber- 


‘ries, he came upon Boss Dan Creamer in 
the “dingle,” the roofed space between the 
main camp and the cookhouse. Creamer 
looked up from his inspection of axes and 
saws; he was out early to make sure that 
the crew of “Stingy Jasper” would have 
sharp cutting edges to get the most out of 
an arduous day’s work for an exacting em- 
ployer. 

The boss blinked a quizzical glance at 
the berries in the colander. “Catering spe- 
cial to sweet Lew-silly, hey? Why didn’t 
you pick her a bokay? Oh, I forgot! Bo- 


kays are being attended to by another 
branch of the fam’ly!” 

Framed in the cookhouse door, invul- 
nerable in that sanctuary from attack by 
even a boss, Cook Breed cursed Creamer 
with lurid profanity. An uninformed lis- 
tener would have found truly amazing that 
style of speech, considering that it had been 
provoked merely by suave mention of a 
lady and a bouquet. 

But the truth was, Mr. Creamer had 
poked into the especial hot core of the fire 
which had produced a general smolder in 
all of Mr. Breed’s system. That sly men- 
tion of “another branch of the family” was 
a wicked jab. The cook’s sister was the pa- 
tient, thrifty, much-enduring wife of Jasper 
Wage, who was called “Stingy Jasper” be- 
hind his back in all the North Woods—and 
deserved the sobriquet. But he had been 
thawed into liberality all of a sudden by the 
goo-goo eyes of a picture actress! 

In the past Wagg had chased out of his 
camps every hanger-on or visitor, no matter 
what the excuse or the business of the way- 
farer might be. 

Cook Breed, an earnest seeker for gos- 
sip and all kinds of new angles of life in the 
world outside, liked to have folks drop in 
and feed fodder to his keen-edged curios- 
ity while he fed their mouths with special 
titbits of his cookery. But Stingy Jasper 
set them all to the right-about—jewelry 
sellers, rafflers, photographers who toured to 
make group pictures of the crews—and he 
had been particularly savage in the case 
of an itinerant evangelist who had over- 
stayed because the hospitable cook found 
him not only very newsy but a tough argu- 
fier on points of doctrinal theology—Mr. 
Breed’s pet topic. 

The boss picked up.a crosscut saw and 
squinted along its edge. “You ought to 
have kept that elder around with you a few 
more weeks, ‘Old Beans.’ He might have 
been able to break you of this cussing 
habit.” 

Mr. Breed was not rebuked or shamed. 
The present mess needed the savor of anath- 
ema. Jasper Wagg beforetimes had run 
everybody else out of camp but he was 
making the stay of the motion-picture dev- 
ils a perfectly glorious sojourn, so far as his 
clumsy efforts could avail. 

To be sure, Stingy Jasper had profanely 
shooed away the avant-courier, the location 
scout. However, when the company came 
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that way later with a half-hearted inten- 
tion of pitching tents, Mr. Wage changed 
over his whole attitude in regard to in- 
truders after he had seen and talked with 
Miss Lucille Langdon. She assumed the 
rôle of a shrinking damsel who was afraid 
of the wilderness. She vamped Mr. Wagg. 
It was a new experience in his drab life. 
’ Twas only another familiar case of the 
frozen avalanche falling furiously after a 
thaw. Wagg’s hard nature melted and 
slopped all over the place. Miss Langdon 
must not encounter the hardships of tent 
life! Wagg gave her for sole use the office 
camp; he lodged the other actors in a cur- 
tained-off end of the main house. He con- 
sorted there with them on fulsomely amiable 
terms. 

There was no other woman in the com- 
pany, except the leading lady; the two-reel, 
North Woods dramas required he-men with 
the girl for a foil. Wagg gave her his undi- 
vided attention. It proved to be a tough 
spectacle for a brother-in-law. The latter 
had never discerned any likable qualities 
in Jasper Wagg, anyway. But to see him 
turn about all of a sudden and make a fawn- 
ing, mushy, infernal old fool of himself! 
Mr. Breed was not able to put his flaming 
sentiments into coherent speech—he merely 
cursed, as he did now when Boss Creamer 
poked into the embers of ire. 


II. ; 


The cook poured the blueberries into a 
special batch of dough, after the crew had 
been fed and had gone away to the chop- 
pings. He wished the berries were bullets 
and that he was loading a blunderbuss. But 
over all his vengeful emotions was riding his 
pride as a cook who was determined to win 
praise. He muttered as he stirred in the 
berries. ‘Every time she whoofs that devil- 
ish cigaroot smoke out of her nose she says 
something about her being a arteest! Dam- 
mit, Pm a artist in my own line—and she’s 
got to wake up and see it!” 7 

In making the omelet he beat the whites 
of the eggs separate from the yolks for the 
sake. of attractive fluffiness. He did the 
best he could to clear the grounds from the 
coffee; he banged two raw eggs into the 
pot and wished that Stingy Jasper could 
view that extravagance; Breed knew that 
Wagg would writhe but would not venture 
to reprove, 


Wagg was sauntering in slow patrol out- - 


side the cookhouse when Breed emerged 
carrying a tray which he had contrived from 
small saplings and birch bark. The time 
was nine o’clock—the middle of the day 
in the estimation of a woodsman. But 
Breed had been strictly enjoined as to the 
hour of the movie queen’s readiness for her 
first meal; and he was obliged to carry her 
food to her! That was a fine tipping over 
of the gods of precedent in the case of a 
woods cook! He gritted his teeth every 
time he lifted his tray in the cookhouse, 
to start on his journey as a menial. 

Wagg beamed on Breed and the latter 
found the mellow urbanity more irritating 
than the scowls Wagg had regularly be- 
stowed on a wife’s relative in past inglori- 
ous times. 

The woods lord stepped in front of the 
cook. When Breed halted, Wagg lifted the 
corner of the makeshift napkin made out 
a section of roller towel which the cook had 
laundered. 

“Good! Fine!” praised Wagg after in- 
spection. “Some of your famous blueberry 
biscuits, eh? The little lady will be tickled. 
We must keep the dear little lady pleased!” 

“Well, I’m trying to please her, ain’t I? 
I’m doing the best I can, considering that 
about all you’ve ever give me for cooking 
tools is a pair o’ hames, two screw drivers 
and a bull auger!” 

“Look here, Breed! If_this breakfast 
wasn’t going to the dear little lady I’d 
pour the coffee down your back and flail 
you over the head with that tray! Don’t 
you dare to twit me about what I give you 
to cook with!” 

But when the cook stumped on sullenly, 
Wagg dropped into his unctuous, old-cat 
purring. ‘Give the little lady my morning 
greetings, Breed, and tell her when she’s 
ready [’ll take her down to the falls on the 
big wagon. And, by the way, Mr. Wales 
said he might need you in the picture to- 
day—just being yourself, a woods cook.” 
Wagg cackled sneeringly. “It won’t need 
any brains, like real actors have!” 

“Making me lug vittles like a damn hired 
girl is as far down as you'll get me to go in 
this life,” retorted Breed over his shoulder, 
“Don’t run no resks—trying to skrench me 
into acting!” 

“Are you slurring actors?” 

“You heard what I said and you can 
figger it to suit yourself! There’s no call 
for you to act nippy for actors’ sakes, unless 
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you're thinking of joining this troupe 
closer’n you have up to date.” 

The brother-in-law got the full force of 
the innuendo and prudently kept his mouth 
shut. 

The rebellious servitor balanced his tray 
on one hand and pulled the string of the 
latch and opened the office-camp door; Miss 
Langdon was sitting at ease in a big chair 
made of peeled spruce saplings. She put 
a cigarette to her lips, drew~languidly and 
exhaled the smoke in twin streams through 
her nostrils. “ ‘Timid,’ you should never 
intrude upon a lady,” she rebuked, pulling 
her peignoir more closely about her, “with- 
out knocking and waiting for her command 
to enter.” 

“Keep your latchstring pulled in, ma’m! 
When it’s poked out it’s the woods sign of 
‘Come in!’ ” he growled. 

“Woods signs may do for woods people! 
You must always remember that I’m from 
the city and I insist on city manners, 
Timid!” 

He set the tray on the splint table in 
front of her chair, and leaned forward, glar- 

. ing at her, propping himself on his knuckles. 
“There’s also a style o’ manners up here in 
the woods, ma’m! And it ain’t reckoned 
genteel to call men by their first names on 
too short acquaintance. And furthermore,” 
he blazed, allowing his long-suppressed re- 
sentment considerable vent, “you’ve been 
calling me ‘Timid’ for four days, now, and 
I’m asking you to slam the oven door shet 
on that! My name is Timmett!” He 
spelled it out for her. “But I allow only 
close friends to use it on me. My name is 
Mister Breed!” 

“You -surely don’t expect me to put a 
handle on the name of a servant, do you?” 
she asked insolently. ; 

“I ain’t no servant to nobody, ma’m! 
Tim the cook of a lumber camp—and when 
you know more about the woods you’ll reel- 
ize better what a cook’s standing is!” 

“How do you dare to be saucy to me?” 

“Same question fits both cases!” He 
yanked the towel off the food. 

“I shall report your pertness to Mr. 
Wagg, Timid!” She exhaled more smoke 
from her nostrils and ground her cigarette 
on the tray’s white bark, spoiling its spot- 
lessness. 

She leaned forward and surveyed the 
heaped biscuits, frowning. “What are those 
loathsome objects?” 


or 


“Them’s my well-known blueb’ry biscuits, 
ma’m! They’re talked of from——” 

“I don’t wonder! They’re perfectly hide- 
ous to look at!” She was picking out the 
berries and dropping them on the floor. 
“Merely looking at them has quite spoiled 
my appetite.” She lounged back in her 
chair and lighted a fresh cigarette. “I may 
be able to sip a little coffee later; but I’m 
quite afraid of your omelet, after looking 
at those biscuits. I don’t understand how 
even the coarse woodsmen can endure to — 
eat what you cook, Timid.” 

Mr. Breed was no longer in control of 
anything in his mental make-up. “Yuh 
ain’t got brains enough under that corn- 
tossel mop ©’ hair to understand anything 
—Lew-silly!” 

She flung the cigarette at him and leaped 
to her feet. ‘You impudent wretch! How 
dare you be familiar with me? , How dare 
you pronounce my name that way?” 

“Once more, same question fits both 
cases, ma’m!” 

She began to shriek in the ecstasy of her 
ire. She bombarded him with biscuits as 
he backed away. 

The door of -the lady’s boudoir was 
thrown open by a violent hand outside. 
Wagg stormed in. “What has happened, 
dear little lady?” i 

“This smutty-nosed 
mer 

Mr. Breed started to declaim an ireful 
comparison of insults but Wagg grabbed 
him by the collar and plentiful slack of 
trousers, ran him to the open door and 
kicked him off the porch of the camp. 

A few minutes later Wagg stamped into 
the cookhouse. He found Breed on his 
hands and knees in the lean-to, his private 
sanctuary for bunk and belongings. Breed 
was packing those belongings into a “Ken- 
nebecker”—a capacious, two-section canvas 
luggage carrier of the extension type. “You 
don’t mean to tell me you’re going to quit, 
do you?” 

“There ain’t no need of me prophesying 
about something that’s already happened. 
I quit when you kicked me.” 

This was catastrophe, nothing less, in the 
case of an employer who had a crew of fifty 
men tussling with the rear of the drive in 
the jaws of Hellity-hoorah Falls, at the foot 
of Baldknob—to say nothing of a company 
of dependent motion-picture actors—and 
Miss Lucille Langdon! 


wretch has insulted 
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The laboring oar was shifted into Wagg’s 
hands almighty sudden! “Look a’ here, 
Tim, the both of us have been dretful hasty. 
I’m sorry for what I done in the heat of 
the moment—but the dear little lady was 
so terribly cut up and—so helpless, you 
know!” 

Mr. Breed rose from his knees. He did 
not reply. His face was creased with the 
hard lines of vengeful but resolute hold-in. 
He took his alarm clock from the shelf and 
tucked it spitefully into a corner of the 
Kennebecker. 

The sight of the clock reminded the em- 
ployer of Breed’s early-rising faithfulness in 
service. “Ill make it up to you any way 
you say, Tim! Ill even bist you another 
dollar a week for tending out on the little 
lady. I don’t want you should go off and 
leave me in the lurch. TIl lose men on ac- 
count of you—they like your grub. Gar- 
slang it, I shan’t let you go out!” 

“She’s been»calling me a servant! 
be I—your slave?” 

“No, Tim! You're the best cook on the 
river! And where are you going, if you do 
make a fool of yourself and leave here?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Reckon Ill visit with sister and swap 
talk a leetle spell and then 

“TIl give you five dollars a week over ’n’ 
above wages as long as these motion-picture 
folks are here,” hastily promised Wagg, 
though he was writhing under fear of this 
hinted exposure to his wife and was ago- 
nized by the thought of the extra pay. 
“But you’ve got to promise to be genteel 
to the little lady,” he hedged. ‘‘She’s in an 
awful state of mind right now. She says 
she can’t work to-day, on account of your 
actions. Tim, you’ve gotter understand the 
nature of an arteest like her. And make 
allowances! She has explained it all out 
to me. It’s temperament! All them real 
arteests have it. I reckon we all of us have 
it, if we understand well enough what’s the 
matter with us.” 

_ “I know I’ve got it,” declared Mr. Breed. 

“And I suppose you'll be saying it was your 
tempery-ment that made you kick me.” 

“That was what it was—and it’s got to 
be excused in anybody,” cried Wagg, grate- 
fully grabbing at the suggestion. “We all 
have temperament in our different lines of 
work. Oh, I have learned a whole lot from 
the little lady! She’s wonderful. I ain’t 
saying a thing against your sister, Timmy! 


What 


But she don’t have the broad view on things, 
as they are in these days!” 

“Tt’ll sound better, coming from you, and 
considering how matters are moving up here 
just now, if you keep reminding yourself by 
saying ‘my wife’ instead of ‘your sister,’ ” 
suggested Mr. Breed balefully. 

“Vou ain’t making threats, be you? You 
ain’t misunderstanding my friendship with 
the dear, little, wise lady?” 

“She’s as wise as they make ’em—and 


. I ain’t misunderstanding!” 


There was offensive significance in the 
brother-in-law’s tone but in the stress of 
the circumstances Wagg controlled himself. 
“PI do my best to make things more to 
your satisfaction, Timmy! And that’s a 
good deal for me to say to any man—and 
it’s about as meeching as TIl ever grow to 
be! Don’t get too brash with me!” There 
was a return, of the Wagg hard nature. 
“Now let’s be sensible and all friendly. 
And it’s five dollars extry, remember!” 

Mr. Breed meditated sourly; then he set 
his alarm clock back on the shelf. “I won’t 
leave you in the lurch! It would hurt my 
reppytation as a reeliable woods cook, and 
I can’t afford to resk anything of that sort. 
Is she done with the tray?” 

“Yes, Timmy! I et some omelet and 
coaxed her to eat the rest and drink some 
coffee.” 

“And did you give her any advice about 
trying her tempery-ment on a man who’s 
got plenty of his own?” 

“She allows that she’ll never speak an- 
other word to you. That makes it all safe.” 

“It'll help some! She can’t keep on be- 
ing too familiar with my first name, at any 
rate, if she keeps her pert clapper glued 
down.” 

“And here I be, trying my best to get her 
to call me Jasper,’ mourned Wagg. ‘Tim, 
you’re too notional! She’s a dear little 
lady.” He walked away. 

Mr. Breed addressed the only auditor © 
left in the cook camp—his cat. “As stingy 
mean as Jas’ Wagg is in his right senses, if 
something desp’rit and ha’sh ain’t done to 
get him back to ’em, hell will be to pay 
in his case! When he offers me five dollars 
extry a week to cater to that little shrimp 
of a languishing Liddy, hating me as bad as 
he always has, he’ll drop coin for her like 
a beech sheds nuts after a frost; all she’s 
got to do is hit him a pat—and the tree’ll 
be shook! Gor-ram it, I ain’t staying here 
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to wrassle grub to help him out of a hole 
—I’m staying here on my sister’s account.” 

He went to the lair of the tigress to get 
the tray. Miss Lucille Langdon fixed her 
stony gaze on the ceiling and dragged at her 
cigarette. 

Mr. Breed picked up, one by one, the 
scattered blueberry biscuits. 

He kept his mouth closed. He found this 
attitude entirely satisfactory in the case of 
one member of the picture gang; he resolved 
to adopt it in his relations with all the rest 
of the actors. 


HMI. 


But when Director-leading-man Oscar 
Wales returned that day from location 
where they were shooting water stuff at 
Hellity-hoorah Falls, Miss Langdon had an- 
other attack of temperament and hysteri- 
cally bleated to Director Wales her story of 
how she had been insulted by a servant. “I 
couldn’t come on location to-day! I simply 
couldn’t work! I don’t know when I'll be 


able to compose myself for my rôle. And 
the terrible food he brought! I’m afraid 
of everything he cooks, now! He said I 


had no brains and he called me Lew-silly! 
Just think of it, Oscar! A lady of my 
prominence in the profession! Insulted by 
a kitchen scullion! What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“PI make the knave crawl to you and 
beg your pardon,” declared Wales. “Pd 
prefer to kill him—but we must eat, you 
know!” 

He strode away to the main camp. 

Miss Langdon lighted a cigarette and 
touched up the traces left by tears. 

In the camp Wales refitted himself with 
the accouterments which he had laid aside, 
after working that day on location in “The 
Knighthood of the Pines.” To be sure, no 
actual hero ever appeared in the Maine 
woods with a two-gun holster, a cartridge 
belt and a sombrero, but that was Mr. 
Wales’ conception ‘of what his rôle required. 

He stamped into the cookhouse where 
Breed was stirring up a batch of ginger- 
bread. Wales covered his man with both 
guns. The full dramatic opportunities of 
the situation inspired the leading man—and 
several preluding drinks of potent high 
wine, known in the woods as “morson,” or 
white rum, helped along the intrepid in- 
spiration. 

“Vou have insulted a lady of my com- 


pany, you low-lived varlet! I ought to kill 
you in your tracks! I’m going to permit 
you ‘to buy your life by an apology to her! 
March!” 

The actor delivered his speech with sav- 
age frenzy. He looked dangerous. Mr. 
Breed, having inside information, believed 
that Wales actually was dangerous! The 
actor had come into the cook camp a little 
while before to ask for hot water for the 
purpose of reducing to potable mildness the 
fiery high wine. 

Having been trained by long experience 
with woodsmen never to take chances when 
rum was talking, Mr. Breed marched across 
to the lady’s sanctuary and apologized. He 
craved pardon on his knees, Mr. Wales in- 
sisting on that abject attitude; the actor 
even dictated the speech. Mr. Breed, chok- 
ing back what he really wanted to say, was 
finding much difficulty in scratching to- 
gether words of his own for the apology. 
Then, dismissed scornfully by the pair, the 
cook trudged back to his work and dashed 
more ginger into the batch of flour. He 
went about his other duties. Mr. Breed 
was engaged in deep rumination. His 
thoughts dwelt upon alcohol as a source of 


courage. 
“Ves sir! Even an actor! Even an 
actor! He can git that way!” he kept mut- 


tering. 

He was giving Actor Wales no credit 
for real courage, as a man. Breed had been 
observing too much fake stuff in the making 
of pictures up in the woods. Even the log 
that Wales had lifted to register his brawn 
was a mere frame on which bark had been 
nailed. 

This latest demonstration was evidently 
more of that temperament which had come 
to camp—accepted even by Jasper Wagg as 
an excuse for extravagant performances. 
Breed was ready to join the temperamental 
coterie. “But it looks to me like tempery- 
ment does best when it has been torched 
up!” was his conviction. 

Having performed similar experiments in 
chemistry when mood or exigency made de- 
mands, he did something in a stone crock 
with prunes, warm water and yeast and hid 
the crock under his bunk. Feeling the need 
of voicing some of his opinions he made a 
confidant of his cat, having a high regard 
for that inseparable companion. 

The confidences had mostly to do with 
what might be expected to happen after 
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temperament had been sufficiently torched. 
Furthermore, so Brother-in-law Breed 
opined, Jasper Wagg was in a bad way. 
Mr. Breed, out of his habit of mixing 
batches in the cookery line, proceeded to 
mingle with the spirit of malevolent revenge 
a due regard for his sister’s peace of mind 
and her interests in Wagg’s property. It 
was truly incredible, the way Stingy Jasper 
was letting himself go, but seeing was be- 
lieving—and Breed had been keeping a 
sharp eye out! 


IV. 


After beholding an old fool tumble still 
farther into folly—falling for the first time 
—Breed was not particularly surprised by 
what he heard one evening; but he was 
shocked into the conviction that it was high 
time for him to do something definite as a 
self-appointed guardian of Jasper Wagg and 
the latter’s bank account. 

Wagg and Actor-director Wales were in 
conference on a bench outside the cook- 
house in which Chef Breed sat in darkness, 
smoking his after-supper pipe. 

Wales delivered a fulsome panegyric on 
Miss Lucille Langdon’s ability as an artiste. 
“But she has never had the right kind of 
a chance, as yet, Mr. Wage! She'll never 
be able to show what she can do, so long’s 
we stick to these two-reelers. If she can be 
backed for a feature picture, under my di- 
rection, she’ll shine as a star. Shine? Yes, 
blaze!” 

“I believe what you say,” agreed Wagg 
with soulful emphasis. ‘“She’s a wonderful 
little lady.” 

“The best that can be done with two- 
reel pictures is to peddle ’em as program 
fillers for the small houses. But with a 
feature picture we can spell her name with 
electric bulbs on Broadway, Mr. Wagg! 
Pd be proud to see it among the white 
lights.” 

“So would I!” declared Wage. ‘‘She’s 
a dear little lady!” 

The everlasting repetition of that com- 
mendatory phrase caused Breed to grit his 
teeth, stand up and shake his fists above 
his head. It put still another impulse in 
him. He tiptoed to his lean-to and sam- 
pled the brew in the crock. For the proper 
period of time it had been working while 
he worked and, being a diligent concoction, 
had been also working while he slept. Mr. 
Breed rolled a sip on his tongue, drank a 


+ on!” quavered the timber baron. 


dipperful and presently was conscious of a 
spreading glow in his midriff. “It has got 
the real tingity-ting!” he declared, and 
drank another dipperful. 

When he returned to where he could 
catch the further drift of the conference, he 
heard Director Wales explaining what would 
accrue in the way of profits to the backer 
of Miss Lucille Langdon, star. “Youre a 
business man, Mr. Wagg, and you can’t af- 
ford to let sentiment play any part in what 
you undertake. We'll put aside all senti- 
ment!” 

“We'll have to do it!. I’m being spied 
“But, on 


the other hand, she’s a dear 

Mr. Breed clapped his hands over his 
ears; if he should hear that complete bleat 
once more he believed he would go leaping 
onto Wagg’s back like an enraged bobcat. 

“A lot of these frothy sex features are 
grossing a million, Mr. Wage—and now 
they’re being cut out. Outdoor fillums— 
clean and snappy outdoor stories will be the 
big drawing stuff from now on. I don’t 
know how much you’re making out of the 
lumber business, but if you decide to back 
Miss Lucille Langdon as a star, under my 
direction, your profits will make your saw- 
log drag look like a cracked shingle laid 
’side of a new fifty-dollar bill! Outdoor 
fillums! The exhibitors are ready to eat 
’?em up!” 

Even though the interior of his camp 
was dim, Mr. Breed could see some outdoor 
“fillums”—indoors. They were looped in 
festoons on a long pole above his stove, for 
drying purposes. 

Director Wales had fixed up a makeshift 
developing laboratory in one of the store 
camps and had brought along a hand pro- 
jector in order to view the “rushes” of his 
daily work, so that he might decide upon 
retakes before leaving the isolated region. 
The presence of that hateful clutter in his 
kitchen had added to the cook’s grouch. 
The laboratory man was everlastingly fuss- 
ing around, caustically enjoining Breed to 
be careful with his fire. 

Wales continued to extol the outdoor 
“fillums.” Wagg agreed with him. In hor- 
ror Breed heard Wagg seriously consider the 
idea of investing one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, following up promises made to Miss 
Langdon some time previous. 

“The trouble with most independents is 
this: they go in on a shoe string, Mr. Wagg, 
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The big boys go in with the dough and they 
clean up millions. You’re shrewd, and 
you’ve probably got the cash! I know you 
have a lot of confidence in Miss Langdon, 
because you’ve told me so. She has a wise 
little head for business, even if she is an 
artiste. She’ll need an advance, of course! 
She knows where she can buy a ripping 
story. The author is a friend of hers. And 
she has friends all down along the line 
among the topnotch picture people. If 
the thing can be swung, where the cash is 
concerned, we can stay right here, send out 
for more people, buy the story and go to it. 
Otherwise, we’ll have to be digging out in 
a couple more days!” 

Wagg found this declaration of intended 
departure a doleful piece of news. He 
whined his regrets. “It'll be a terrible lone- 
some place up here,” he mourned, “unless I 
can see the face of that a2 

Breed saved himself from violence by 
sealing his ears with his palms. Then he 
went into the lean-to and consumed two 
more dipperfuls of what he was now calling 
“prune poke-um-up,” his triumphant sensa- 
tions suggesting the name. 

When he heard a noise and looked out 
into the kitchen and saw his cat running 
around in circles on the floor and leaping 
wildly at the walls he was not especially 
astonished. To be sure, the cat was sub- 
ject to periodical fits. But in this instance, 
in his muddled state of mind, Mr. Breed 
was convinced that the cat had heard Wag 
call Miss Lucille Langdon “a dear, sweet, 
little lady” once too often. It had long 
been Breed’s contention that a cat under- 
stands human language better than the ani- 
mal is given credit for. For that reason 
he frequently unloaded his soul to the cat 
as a safe repository for his sentiments. 

Grimalkin scratched its precipitate way 
across the floor, jumped at the log wall and 
-skittered to the ceiling; then it flung itself 
into space and swept through the fly strips 
dangling from spools. It collected a con- 
siderable number of the strips and was 
wrapped in a cocoon of them when it rolled 
over and over on the floor. 

Wales was still maundering on about out- 
door ‘“‘fillums.” 

Breed promptly lost interest in the cat, 
fighting the sticky strips as it scrambled 
about the kitchen. He peered from the 
open window, standing back cautiously in 
the shadows. By the light of a pocket flash 


lamp held by Wales, the infatuated and gul- 
lible Wagg was writing out a check. It was 
payable to the order of Miss Lucille Lang- 
don, so a remark revealed. In order to 
learn the amount Breed was obliged to lis- 
ten once more to the “dear little lady” en- 
comium, The check was for twenty-five 
thousand dollars in order to start the “Lu- 
cille Langdon Productions” in a fashion to 
fit-that artiste’s abilities. 

Then Mr. Breed had his agonized mind 
taken off the subject of the family money. 
The frantic cat jumped on his back, leap- 
frogged to the window sill, made a spring- 
board of Director Wales’ head and went 
yowling away into the night, trailing the 
ends of the cocoon of fly strips. 

“Ve gods!” yelled the director. “That 
damnation cat is snarled up in the. nega- 
tive of*“Knighthood.’ There goes ten thou- 
sand if we don’t catch her! Talk about 
outdoor fillums! They’re outdoors now, all 
right!” 

He ran into the camp and secured his 
guns. His shouts brought forth the other 
actors. 

“There she is—up that tree!” howled 
somebody. “Look at her eyes!” 

The blazing disks betrayed the animal. 
Before Breed could get out of the cook- 
house, Wales began to shoot with both guns. 
He did not appear to be an especially good 
marksman. He was still raining bullets into 
the tree when Breed arrived; the cook was 
armed with his biggest ‘carving knife in 
order to have a weapon of his own in his 
determination to give full vent to the tem- 
perament which he felt surging in him. 
Moreover, he vociferously claimed for the 
cat the right to indulge in the general run 
of temperament which was infesting Bald- 
knob. 

In running matters over in his mind, in 
later times, Mr. Breed was never exactly 
sure of details of the happenings after the 
cat, beloved pal and trusted confidante, 
came sprawling and squalling from the tree 
and squirmed in dying struggles at his feet, 
In the black storm gust of his ire those 
aforesaid details were blotted out. While 
the happenings were in progress, however, 
there was a flash of acute realization that 
he had scalped Director Wales. At any 
rate, Breed was conscious that he was stand- 
ing with his knife in one hand and a mat 
of hair in the other and beheld a bare scalp 
shinixg in the murk of the evening. 
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Abstractedly, he rammed the hair into his 
‘trousers pocket and forgot it in the rush 
of events immediately following. 

His prowess in dealing with Wales sent 
the actors scurrying when Breed dove at 
them with his slishing knife cutting the air. 

He ran back into the cookhouse and 
hastily consulted the inspiring and invigor- 
ating crock; he did not bother with dipper- 
ful installments of heroism; he lifted the 
crock in both hands and drank from the 
brim. 

When Jasper Wage came storming in, 
bawling dreadful profanity and threats of 
this, that and the other, Mr. Breed adopted 
a neat method of shutting off anathema and 
rendering Wagg incapable of attack. Hav- 
ing no use for more prune poke-um-up, 
Breed upended the crock over Wagg’s head, 
sluiced upon the tyrant the fluid and the 
sodden dregs, and effectually crowned the 
lord of timberlands with the crock. It 
proved to be a tight fit as a hoodwink. 


V. 

There was racing and chasing on Jasper 
Wagg’s lea, of course, after the night and 
the wilderness had swallowed up Timmett 
Breed. His presence was acutely demanded. 

` His absence promised to effect a complete 
disorganization. 

First of all, the most essential man in a 
lumber camp was gone—merged in the void. 
Timber jacks as well as actors must eat! 

Jasper Wagg had lost not only a cook, 

vitally needed in that time of tussle with 
Hellity-hoorah Falls, but he had also lost 
a chance for instant retaliation. The 
thought of that loss kindled hot fires in 
' him. But the real white heat of utter 
ferocity came from his certainty of what 
kind of a story Breed would carry to Mrs. 
Jasper Wagg! 

In the stress of his despair Wagg offered 

a cash prize of one hundred dollars for the 
capture of the fugitive. His men might 
have been more assiduous in pursuit if they 
had really believed in Stingy Jasper’s sin- 
cerity. He was acting crazy and seemed 
wholly irresponsible as he ran from side to 
side of the clearing; his timber jacks were 
skeptical enough to figure that he would 
come out of his lunacy later and repudiate 
his wild offer. 

There was still another acute case of dis- 

organization. 

Actor Wales persisted in getting in front 


of the raging Wagg. Mr. Wales patted 
dolefully his bald head and attempted to 
convey to Wagg what the loss of that special 
and high-priced toupee meant to a leading 
man who still had the finishing shots to 
make in a motion picture. The actor failed 
to elicit any marked sympathy or particular 
interest from a victim who had more bitter 
reasons of his own for desiring the return 
of one Timmett Breed. Scandal, divorce 
and alimony were mixed into the mess. 

Noting the cooling interest of Jasper 
Wagg in the woes of an actor, Wales 
slipped the — twenty-five-thousand-dollar 
check to Miss Langdon, in order to play 
safe should the cooled interest sour into 
financial repentance. 

“T can’t work without that top piece,” 
he told her. ‘‘It’ll give me an excuse’ to 
beat it to a city hair artist, the first thing 
in the morning. You go along with me and 
cash the check, and we’ll skip. T” ’ell with 
the rest of the two-reeler!” 

“You're rattled! Pull yourself together! 
What chance would we have, starting his 
suspicions if we try to beat him to the 
bank? And the bank folks may hold us 
up till they can get an O. K. from Wagg. 
I’ve got that old halibut hooked! I’m 
going to stay right here and land him. Cool 
off your intellect—but you’d better wear a 
cap to bed, Oscar! Else you'll catch cold. 
Don’t argue with me about that check. If 
I run-away he’ll be sure to catch me and 
grab it. If I stay here under his nose— 
well, let him try to get it!” 

She tucked the check into the bosom of 
her dress. She resolved to make an instant 
test of just how firmly Jasper Wagg was 
hooked. She crossed over to him, where he 
stood raving, and patted his arm. She 
raised her eyes and drooped her lids and 
ogled him with a leer into which she tried 
to put all manner of seductiveness. ‘“Poo-ah 
boy!” she murmured. “Has the naughty 
man been wicked to you, too? Just as he 
was to me?” 

This confraternity in distress won him. 

He sniffled when he took her hand be- 
tween his palms. “I’m afraid he’s going to 
get me into a terrible mess,” Wagg whined. 
“Will you stick by me, no matter what hap- 
pens?” 

“To the limit!” she assured him, thinking 
solely of cash and wondering what a tim- 
ber baron’s limit might be! 

“Vou’re a dear little, sweet little, won- 
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derful little lady!” he assured her raptur- 
ously. 

She gently withdrew ther hand from his 
fervent clasp. She gave him a languishing 
upward glanee. “Nighty-night! Be 
goo-ad!” she cooed. 

“Pll be anything you ask me to be, for 
your sake!” He stood and looked after 
her till she had closed the door of the office 
camp. “For my own sake,” he muttered as 
he stumbled across toward the main house, 
“Pd be a murderer right now if I could 
get my hands on Tim Breed.” 

His foot struck against the dead cat. He 
picked up the animal by the tail and flung 
the carcass over the precipice of Baldknob 
with a mighty swing. As if he had vicari- 
ously vented some of his spite by doing to 
Breed’s cat what he would have liked to do 
to Breed, he did not swear at men when 
they drifted back from the bush and re- 
ported their inability to find the fugitive. 


SNe 

Either out of profound and restoring 
sleep, or from a stupor induced by some- 
thing else than weariness, Mr. Breed came 
back to his blurred senses when the red 
dawn was streaking the skies. His head 
ached something awful! 

He hoisted himself off his back and 
peered over the edge of the bateau in which 
he found himself. The bateau was sweep- 
ing along with the current which received 
its impetus far up the river from the tum- 
bling waters of Hellity-hoorah Falls. He 
recognized the landmarks and perceived 
that he was not far above Temos Landing, 
the settlement where the stage line from 
“outside” ended. 

Mr. Breed dove his hand into his pockets 
to ascertain whether he had had the fore- 
thought to bring along any money. Ap- 
parently, to his concern, he had overlooked 
that precaution. In his trousers pocket he 
found only a wad of human hair. His mem- 
ory of how he came to be navigating was 
misty, but he distinctly remembered that in 
some queer fashion he had scalped an actor. 

Prudently, to be rid of incriminating evi- 
dence, Mr. Breed threw the hair overboard. 

Later, when he hove in sight of Temos 
Landing, he rowed the bateau to the shore. 

Several rivermen, whom he knew, were on 
the beach overhauling warps. He gingerly 
returned a reply to their kindly hail, won- 
dering what they had heard about his late 


exploits. Apparently, they had heard noth- 
ing. They were entirely matter of fact and 
continued with their work. 

A sleek young man, of city style, came 
hurrying to the shore from the tavern near 
by. “You have come from upriver, mister, 
so I see! Is that motion-picture company 
still at Wage’s camps?” 

Except for the presence of the men who 
knew he was Wagg’s cook, Breed would 
have denied all knowledge of Wage’s camps 
and of any picture company. He was 
obliged to admit sullenly that the actors 
were still at the camps. 

“T’ll hand you a good piece of change to 
take me there!” promised the stranger. 

“I ain’t no guide and I don’t want the 
job!” Mr. Breed pulled up the bow of 
the bateau. 

When he returned from the work he 
found another slick-looking young man con- 
fronting him. “Tl slip you a bigger piece 
of change if you'll take me—and leave that 
fellow off the passenger list.” 

“Look here, Erskine!” snarled the other. 
“T couldn’t stop you from following me on 
the train and the stage, but here’s where 
you get off and stay off—see? I tuund this 
man first—and he’s mine.” 

In his general dissatisfaction with life and 
all who were living that life, Breed glared 
at the claimant. ‘Found me? What do 
you think I am—a mislaid doormat or a 
strayed steer? And there don’t nobody 
own me. : I’ve proved that much upriver 
and I stand ready to prove it down here.” 

Undismayed, the two strangers beset him, 
one on each side, and barked their bids for 
his services. 

“Damrat ye, shet up! I’ve got a head- 
ache! Feeling the way I do, I wouldn’t 
row and pole this bo’t up the river if the 
’Postle Paul should come along here in a 
hurry, follering up his letter to the Galoo- 
shians!” 

To his astonishment his besiegers sud- 
denly shifted their attention exclusively to 
each other, after an interchange of blister- 
ing recriminations which were not concerned 
with the hiring of a boatman. 

They promptly began to batter at each 
other with their fists, the odds lying with 
neither. It was a battle between two com- 
batants who were pretty nearly matched, 
so Mr. Breed and the other onlookers 
agreed. Since the conflict was between ut- 
ter strangers, the North Country watchers 
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found the fight entertaining and were sorry 
when the young men stopped punching each 
other, swapped stares and then began to 
discuss the main point of the quarrel. 
Breed, an inquisitive seeker for all kinds of 
information, drew near them and was 
wholly disregarded in their earnestness. 

“This scrapping with fists isn’t getting us 
anywhere, Erskine!” 

“TIl agee with you on that point, even if 
I do find you all wet on everything else, 
Denton! But I’m right when I say that 
the divorce Lucille got from you will stand 
law.” k 

“No, sir! She put one over on me and 
it won’t stand law. She committed bigamy 
when she married you. And she doesn’t 
care a continental for you, Erskine. You 
may as well know it. She is all ready to 
come back to me.” He patted his breast 
pocket. “She is playing the game with me 
now! She has written a letter to me, tip- 
ping me off about a big make in prospect up 
here. She has hooked a timber millionaire 
—and I’m to be in on the split. My cards 
are down! It’s too good a hand for you 
to beat, PII say!” 

In his film magazine Mr. Breed had 
read much about the battledore-and-shut- 
tlecock game of matrimony in certain movie 
circles, but this rapid work in batting a 
wife back and forth was making him dizzy. 

“PII take your word for it, Denton,” re- 
torted the man called Erskine, the putative 
second husband, accepting the news quite 
complacently. ‘I wouldn’t believe any- 
thing better of the muffle-brained jane, such 
as she has proved herself to be. But I’m 
glad I chased you on a chance! If you’re 
so almighty sure she committed bigamy 
when she married me, you’ll make a good 
witness when I stir up criminal action.” 

Denton scowled and scratched his but- 
terfly mustache. “A threat to spill the 
beans, eh? Well, what’s the answer?” 

“You're too bright to ask the question,” 
returned the still more complacent second 
husband. “Take me in on the split—that’s 
the answer! I can forget I was ever mar- 
ried, just as easy as I can forget her. You 
can have her again—without any strings!” 

Brother-in-law Breed was 
something on his own part. He forgot his 
headache and his reluctance to go back 
to what he had left in the nature of a 
general mess at Wagg’s camps; he was en- 
tirely ready to reconsider the previous re- 


forgetting © 


fgsal to serve as boatman. He was putting 
Jasper Wagg’s wife’s property interests 
ahead of all consideration for Jasper Wagg 
personally, Plain enough was it that a 
watchdog of about Timmett Breed’s size 
was needed back at Baldknob to do some 
vigorous and wake-’em-up barking! 

The two young conspirators turned again 
to Breed; he was placidly whittling a chip 
and was profoundly inattentive when they 
called to him. He seemed to be coming 
out of a dream and blinked stupidly when 
they repeated their bids. 

“Both of us want to go,” said Erskine 
“We'll both pay and that’ll double the ante, 
Each of us said ten! Now we'll say twenty, 
Come on! Earn some easy jack!” 

“I ain’t feeling very well,” stated Mr. 
Breed, craftily hesitant. “But if yow’ll row 
the bo’t, you two, IIl go along and steer 
so as to help you take advantage of the 
eddies. I reckon this is the only bo’t you 
can hire hereabouts,” 

“We have found out that much,” ac- 
knowledged Denton sourly. “Well, if there’s 
no other way of getting upriver, it'll have 
to be a case of a couple of sailors pulling 
for the shore, I suppose!” 

“Ves sir! But first pulling for their wal- 
lets!” said Breed uncompromisingly. “After 
you’ve pulled that way you won’t be so 
ready to quit pulling on them oars!” He 
stuck out his hand and they paid. 

By this arrangement Mr. Breed returned 


“to the foot of Hellity-hoorah Falls in a 


considerable amount of style.. He leaned 
comfortably back in the stern of the bateau, 
with one leg cocked over the other, ‘and 
lazily manipulated the steer oar. If- he did 
not give his sweating and swearing rovers 
all the help he could with the back drift of 
the eddies, that was Mr. Breed’s own busi- 
ness. 

Before making the last turn in the river, 
to bring the foot of the Falls in sight, he 
asked suddenly, as if the question had just 
occurred to him. “By the way, what in 
sunup are you two critters up here for, any- 
way? Joining that troupe of actors?” 

“Well, we have a little business with 
’em,” admitted Denton. 

“They’ve been snapping their views down 
at the foot of the Fails for the past few 
days, and mebbe they’re there now,” their 
guide stated. 

He steered the bateau to the shelving 
shore in an eddy, stepped out and recon- 
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noitered from a patch of bushes on the high 
bank. “Yes, there they are!” he called 
down- to Denton and Erskine. ‘There’s 
swift water betwixt here and the Falls and 
I reckon you’re too tuckered to tackle it. 
Better walk the rest of the way along the 
path. I suppose you want me to stay right 
here and tend the bo’t and wait for you, 
hey?” 

“You bet!” the two chorused. “We ex- 
pect to be able to go back down river again 
right soon.” 

Said Denton to Erskine as they started 

away, “She must have tapped the till before 
this. She had the combination all right 
when she wrote her letter.” 
_ The first husband put his hand on the 
arm of the second husband and halted him. 
“Pll come through all the way to you, Er- 
skine! Then you and I can hitch up closer 
and play with each other on the square. 
I’m not chasing up here to take that girl 
back. Here’s the letter!” He pulled it 
from his pocket. He talked out openly, 
wholly disregarding the presence of the ap- 
parently stupid woodsnian who had picked 
up a chip and was whittling. “First, she 
double-crossed me, and this letter proves 
that she has turned around and intends to 
nick you. If we go at her now in double 
hitch she simply has got to come across with 
what she has pulled in up to date—and she 
can stay on here and fill up her little tin 
pail once more.” He gathered a handful 
of blueberries and dumped them into his 
mouth. While he munched, he cockéd his 
eyebrow, seeking ratification. 

The other stuck out a prompt hand and 
pledged himself. Then the pair of black- 
mailers marched on. ; 

Breed crawled to the edge of the bushes, 
as far as he dared, and gave his full atten- 
tion to affairs at the foot of the Falls. 

Miss Langdon was there, on location. 

Director Wales, now. devoting himself 
wholly to directing, was oppressed by the 
heat of the summer sun and mopped his 
shiny head every once in a while. “More 
of that actor fake! I might have knowed 
it!” growled Breed. “I didn’t scalp him— 
it was only false hair!” He was consider- 
ably comforted. 

Miss Langdon beheld the two husbands 
advancing, gave a little cry and hurried to 
meet them, apprehensively desiring to have 
that reunion apart from the others among 
whom Jasper Wagg loomed. 


much uneasiness. 


Neither of the husbands showed any 
uxorious delight when she had joined them. 
They did not even shake hands with her. 

“We don’t intend to crab your act, Luce,” 
said Denton, taking the lead as first hus- 
band. “Your two-legged bank is over there, 
I take it! Act cool and dignified! You 
can go back and tell him we came up look- 
ing for a picture job—and you didn’t find 
us topnotch enough for any parts in the 
‘Lucille Langdon Productions.’ That'll 
show your old hornbeam how mighty par- 
ticular you are in making feature pictures! 
Now, listen!” 

Mr. Breed was too far away to hear any 
words, but he noted that Denton was doing 
some earnest talking during the next few 
minutes. 

Miss Langdon faced Breed, her back to 
the others. Jasper Wagg was pacing with 
These smart strangers 
were entirely too good looking! 

Miss Langdon gave a fine impersonation 
of scorn and resentment and, at the first 
of it, registered absolute refusal to consider 
any proposition; it was not acting; she 
felt the genuine emotions of a part for once 
in her life! 7 

The two husbands, working as one team, 
had her cold, so Erskine averred.. She had 
her choice between alternatives; either 
prosecution for bigamy as well as exposure 
to her new backer, or a free rein to go 
ahead and dig up more gold for herself. 
When the young men began to raise their 
voices she stopped haggling. Erskine loaned 
her a fountain pen; Denton gave her the 
thick packet of her letter as a support for 
the check which she indorsed. Mr. Breed 
was able to observe that transfer of the 
check. 

Then his passengers bowed low, swept 
off their hats in deep respect—so it ap- 
peared—and started back toward the hid- 
den bateau. 

Their faithful boatman had the craft 
ended around, its stern on the shore, when 
his men appeared; they were gleefully pass- 
ing the check back and forth. Denton put 
it away in his pocket, claiming that privi- 
lege as first husband and discoverer of the 
lode. 

“Well,” assented Erskine, “it’s only a 
maiter of birds of a feather sticking to- 
gether till we can cash in.” 

“Thank God, water runs downhill!” said 
Denton, looking out on the rippling fload. 
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“All easy from now on, eh, old scout? Cur- 
rent and cash, both going our way!” 

“Step in, gents, and take your places 
for’ards!” directed Breed, steadying the 
stern of the bateau. 

When both of them were insecurely 
poised, straddling over the transverse seats, 
he threw all his strength against the rail of 
the craft and dumped Denton and Erskine 
overboard, 

Bréed leaped in after them; when they 
struggled to their feet, their shoulders above 
water in the shoals, he grabbed them, gasp- 
ing and blinded as they were, and violently 
rapped their heads together. 

Before they knew what it was all about, 
he dumped them back into the boat, frisked 
Denton for the check and pushed away the 
bateau, leaving them only the steer oar. 
The swift water bore them away, lying half 
stunned in the bilge. 

Mr. Breed started promptly for the foot 
of the falls—seeking the presence of Jasper 
Wagg. There was no more hesitancy or 
apprehension in Breed. He had a perfectly 
good ticket of admission—the check which 
he carried gingerly by one corner. 

All ofva sudden he had a happy thought 
in regard to that check. Halfway to the 
foot of the Falls he met the company 
photographer, setting up his camera to make 
some “stills.” 

“By thunder, Cook Breed, I’m glad to 
see you back! Some rotten breakfast we 
had this morning, PI tell the cockeyed 
world!” 

“Tf I look good to you, better snap a view 
of me as a keepsake,” suggested the cook 
amiably. 

“I sure will—and give you plenty of 
prints!” 

“One’ll be enough, mister!” 

When the photographer was ready, Mr. 
Breed stepped toward the camera and held 
the check well forward for a full close-up. 
“Keep that picture mighty sly, mister!” 
he urged. He winked. “Just between you 
and I!” 

“Sure thing, cook! You bet Ill try to 
stand in with you, all right!” 

Mr. Breed, approaching the Falls, sheered 
off and called Jasper Wagg to him by ges- 
tures and manner significant and compell- 
ing. 
“And there’s your dam’-fool check,” 
stated Mr. Breed, finishing a succinct re- 
cital. “You can see how she has made it 


over to only two of her husbands. If all 
of ’em had caught on and had come up 
here, she prob’ly would have had to paste 
on a strip to hold all the names.” 

Stingy Jasper collapsed and sat on the 
ground, holding the check by the ends be- 
tween hands which shook like loose clap- 
boards in a gale. He was not able to frame 
coherent speech; he simply clucked. 

When Breed did get the drift of a few 
remarks a bit later, he put up his palm de- 
cisively; he was master of the situation. 
“Nothing doing! Tell her yourself! I’m 
shet of actors—the whole bunch and ca- 
boodle of ’em. TIl cook ’em jest one more 
meal—hbecause that’s in the line of some- 
thing personal!” He remembered his deal 
with the photographer. “And you tell that 
bald-headed swamp heron, that thinks he’s 
an eagle, but ain’t—you tell him’ for me, 
in pertickler, that if he comes into my cook 
camp and even as much as whispers about 
that hair—Tll kill him—and that’ll only be 
about half pay for that cat o’ mine!” 

After that ultimatum, Mr. Breed strode 
away to the Wagg camps. He remained 
carefully closeted with his pots and pans. 
He observed no details of the severance of 
relations with the motion-picture coterie. 


VI. 


In the evening Jasper Wagg sneaked into 
the cookhouse. “They're gone, Tim!” he 
stated huskily. “Hide and hair, bag and 
baggage! But speaking of hair! Wales got 
drunk. We had to tie him onto the wagon 
to keep him from coming in here.” 

“Tt saved you the expense of hauling out 
a dead body—as a timber owner has to do 
by the law!” growled Breed. “I reckon 
yowre beginning to come back to yourself 
—when you’re thinking about costs.” 

Wagg was too humbled to resent the 
words or the tone. He pulled out the check 
and inspected it gratefully. “It was a grand 
and noble job you done, Timmy!” 

Breed snatched the check from the trem- 
bling fingers. 

“Vou ain’t going to use it against me, 
with your—I mean my wife, be you?” 
bleated Wagg. 

Mr. Breed scornfully answered that ques- 
tion by action, not words. He was stand- 
ing beside the stove in which there was a 
fire for the beans, staple of the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast. He lifted a cover, twisted 
the check into a taper and lighted his pipe. 
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While he puffed he reflected comfortably 
on the print which was tucked down deep in 
his Kennebecker, accompanied by the nega- 
tive. He was hoping he would never have 
need to use that whip on Jasper Wagg—but 
one never knew, in this uncertain life, after 
a man has already made an infernal fool 
of himself over one woman! 

“I want to do something real nice for 
you, Timmy! You're showing yourself 
high-minded and a hero,” faltered the 
brother-in-law. “Ill do anything you say. 
Only ask!” 

“Well, if you’re going to be as liberal as 
that, I’m asking for a six-burner kairosene 
stove for this cookhouse. You’ve been let- 
ting me sweat and stew here till I’m nigh 
parboiled. I’m asking-for a whole new set 
-of pots and kittles. I’ve got a lot of pride 
in my cooking—and I want to do it right! 
That’s all I’m asking for.” 

“I never knowed a man could be so for- 
giving and generous,” gasped Wagg. 

But despite that praise, grudge did have 
to indulge in a bit of a flare back. 

“And one more thing in pertickler, Jasp’,” 
said the cook, with such an air of impor- 
tance that Wagg winced, expecting, at last, 
the grab for wages or hush money. “I ain’t 
naming persons—not now—but there has 
been considerable kicking—and not by the 
crew—about grounds in the coffee.” He 
bored his employer with accustomary stare. 
Wagg had relayed complaints from Miss Lu- 
cille Langdon. “If you’ve. come to have 
certain notions about coffee grounds, get- 
ting them notions here and there, as ye 
might say, I want to keep ye suited right 
along! I’m asking for one o’ them coffee 


per-cue-lators.” It was a rather daring ven- 
ture upon thin ice. It was really a taunt. 
But for reasons connected with the future, 
Mr. Breed was testing out the new docility 
of a brother-in-law. Mr. Wage stood for 
it! Then Mr. Breed went farther. “And 
seeing how you’ve sort o’ become addicted 
to grabbing in an omelicks in the middle of 
the day, I’m asking last and final for one o’ 
them new-fangled, double-j’inted omelick 
pans, sechas is advertised in this catty- 
logue.” He handed the bulky volume to 
Wagg and pointed to a picture. 

Stingy Jasper started for the office camp 
with the catalogue under his arm. “Pl run 
it over, and I may see something else you'll 
need, Timmy. When a cook caters to me, 
Tl try to cater to him!” 

Mr. Breed contentedly reflected on the 
manner with which Wagg had endured even 
the taunt about the omelet—and that was 
a real sidewinder of a wallop at Mr. Wagg’s 
past habit of hanging around camp in order 
to share food with Miss Lucille Langdon 
in a tête-à-tête. “He may have a tempery- 
ment, like he claims to have,” soliloquized 
Breed. “But I’ve got it coopered—and the 
bung shoved in! From now on I’ve got the 
everlasting twist on Jasp’ Wagg. If you’re 
going to be a brother-in-law, be one good 
and plenty!” 

While tidying up the kitchen, before tak- 
ing to his bunk for a good sleep, he came 
across the stone crock where it had rolled 
into a corner. 

He washed it carefully and put it down 
through the trap in the floor, with the air 
of one who did not expect to have any 
further use for it right away. 


More stories by Holman Day in early issues. 


MN 
THE DOG’S DAY 


Fido, a one-hun- 


dred-and-sixty-pound canine belonging to a Richmond Hill, New York, man, 
recently had his, and ended it in a cheerful frame of mind. 


F iea dog is entitled to his day—even if it is a day in court. 


A two-legged citizen of Richmond Hill was walking along the street. 
and the man who buys his dog biscuits were enjoying a romp on -the sidewalk. 


Fido 
The 


dog, busy enjoying himself, didn’t keep a bright lookout, and in consequence there was 
a rear-end collision between dog and man, the dog being the collider and the man the 


victim. 


The man received a tumble that resulted in injuries that laid him up for a month. 


He sued the dog’s owner for five thousand dollars. 


The case was tried before a jury, 


who agreed with the lawyer for the defense that a well-behaved dog has as good a right 


on the public streets as any other pedestrian, whether he walks, or runs. 


The victim of 


the smash-up didn’t get his five thousand dollars. 
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Jack a the Jills 


By C. S. Montanye 


Author of “Once Every Year, “The Man About Towns,” 


Ete, 


Ottie Scandrel learns that the pen is mightier than the fist— 


but, as somebody has .remarked: 


of the author of that immortal remark, 

to wit, “There’s good in the worst of 

us,” skips my memory, but the fact re- 
mains this boy should be paged and the 
remark amended. It’s highly possible that 
when he used his fountain pen to scribble 
off the quotation there were neither crime 
waves, taxicab chauffeurs, garage mechanics 
or elevator operators doing business. Un- 
doubtedly there is plenty good that is undis- 
covered in any number of stone crushers 
doing stretches in the best jails of the nation 
and there’s probably streaks of virtue in the 
most vicious of them, but it’s nickels to 
nothing there was no more good in the 
young gentleman I’m going to tell you about 
than there is in a glass of wood alcohol. 

The high-sounding title of this individual 
was—and probably still is—Jack Twist. 
Thirty or forty minutes of your leisure time 
will be sufficient to give you the inside dope 
on this youth, a thrilling dash of biography 
that has its own moral. 

Shall we begin? 

One evening—it might have been a year 
or it might have been a week ago—Eddie 
Dolt, one of the new bucket boys at the 
gym in the Bronx, stuck his knob in the 
door three minutes before we were ready 


J: at the present minute the identity 


“Knowledge comes high.” 


to check out and give the night watchman a 
chance to retire. 

“A stuffed shirt outside waiting to kid- 
glove you, Mr. O’Grady,” Dolt announced. 
“The name is Scandal—or something that 
sounds like it. He’s one himself, anyway. 
What’ll I tell him?” 

I gave instructions and Ottie, in full but 
sober evening attire, promptly crashed the 
gate, as out of temper as a woman with 
twins. 

“What’s the idea of putting on the canine, 
Joe?” he began with a snarl. ‘ ‘Mister 
O’Grady is busy. Whom are you, whom?’ 
The silly slicker. I guess the next time I 
show up he’ll show me in without shooting 
his face off about it first.” 

“Say, Eddie, close the door, please,” I 
called through to the adjoining room. 

Scandrel promptly turned and did it him- 
self. 

“Don’t be calling Eddie because Eddie 
ain’t able to answer. Er—you’ll find him 
under the desk with the rest of the trash. 
That old right jab still clicks, Joe. You’d 
be surprised. I see you’re leaving. Fine, 
as the city magistrate said to the speeder. 
Get your hat and come with me.” 

“Ts that an invitation or a threat?” 

Scandrel polished up his chin on the 
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back of one of his lemon-colored chamois 
gloves and smirked. 
“Both. TIl explain as we go along.” 
He did so with the following result. 
It seemed that Allison McKeith, New 
York’s favorite philanthropist and an 
elderly millionaire so wealthy that he could 
afford to change his collar twice a day, had 
written Scandrel and made an appointment 
at the office of what was known as the Mc- 
Keith Charities. As Ottie explained he had 
looked in, not certain what it was all about, 
until one of McKeith’s secretaries had 
dished -the dirt. 
“Tt seems,” Ottie went along, one eye on 
the clock of the taxi that dragged us down- 
town, “Jack Twist applied there last week 
for financial aid. If you can remember 
farther back than six or a half dozen years 
ago you can remember Jackie, can’t you, 
Joe?” : 
I could without difficulty. 
The Twist referred to was a light-heavy- 
weight who had created quite a reputation 
for himself in the ring. A fighting fool, an 
ace with the gloves and a bear cat for ac- 
tion, “Kid” Twist had the enviable record 
.of having lost eighteen out of twenty fights. 
The other two were won on fouls—which 
had surprised Twist greatly. All over the 
country fight fans had been in the habit of 
plastering down the piasters in wagers 
among themselves as to how long Twist 
would last. When they discovered he sel- 
dom went farther than the first round they 
fell into the habit of betting on the num- 
ber of punches it would take to lay him. 
Strange as it seemed this misguided speci- 
men of the fistic art always drew a gallery 
for his flop contests though it was fre- 
quently rumored the crowd came to see him 
thoroughly manhandled. 

oe there’s a touch of Roman in us 
all! 

After having been defeated by the great- 
est light-heavies in the world Twist had run 
into a jam and a breach-of-promise suit out 
in that dear Sioux City. He had fought one 
or two fights after that, some time had 
elapsed, and then he had purchased a one- 
way ticket to the all-year-around resort 
known as Oblivion and had passed out of 
the picture. 

“Kid Twist?” I murmured. “I thought 
that bim had shuffled off the mortal coil 
years ago. So he’s down and out, is he?” 

My boy friend snickered. 


“That was always his graft—the down- 
and-out stuff. On the level. I was as amazed 
as you are when McKeith’s secretary ladled 
it. Guess what Twist has been moaning up 
there?” 

“What?” 

Scandrel licked his lips. 

“He docked at the office, out of a job, 
and asked for enough to keep body and 
soles together. The secretary told me they 
made him fill out a blank and then third- 
degreed him. According to what Jack got 
rid of all the fights he was ever in were 
frames and there was a conspiracy against 
him to keep him out of the ring. In one 
fight, so he said, they hopped his water 
bucket. In another fight they used the 
needle on him when he was in his corner. 
In another fight they had the canvas waxed 
instead of rosined—and so forth. Honest, 
the secretary up there had to request me to 
laugh in a more refined way. Well, that 
was his story and that was the lie that 
went in to old man McKeith. You can 
imagine how ke took it.” 

Allison McKeith, as nearly everybody 
was aware, like most philanthropists was as 
gullible as a country kid buying an acre 
of Central Park from a well-dressed gentle- 
man wearing diamonds. One who had 
fought a tough battle with Life before he 
had gone to Texas and made more millions 
than one in the oil fields. McKeith’s pet 
diversion was correcting wrongs, making 
everything fair and even and extending a 
helping hand to all those unfortunates who 
had gotten a bad break. 

Any tale such as the one Ottie mentioned 
was certain to flood the elderly millionaire 
with indignation. 

“Where do you come in?” I inquired. 

This was Ottie’s turn to pull down his 
cuffs and lift up his socks. 

“I don’t come in—I’m there already, Joe. 
Naturally, when McKeith wants something 
investigated he goes to the biggest man in 
that branch of trade. I don’t mean the 
tallest neither. To dwarf a long story I’m 
hired on a salary to look into this Kid Twist 
matter and shoot back a report. They want 
my opinion and if it’s a good one the secre- 
tary up there tells me that McKeith will 
try to help Jack to get back all his lost 
glory. Picture that!” 

I couldn’t. 

“What do you mean—lost glory? If I 
remember correctly Twist never had any 
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glory to lose. From what I used to hear 
about him he was a skirt-crazy Lothario, a 
soft set-up for any one who wanted to 
début a white hope, a false alarm from 
every angle and was so crooked that when 
he rode horseback he got both his feet in 
the same stirrup.” 

“Absolutely,” Ottie replied. “But you 
can bet your fur-lined waistcoat the sob 
stuff he pulled on McKeith’s secretary 
wasn’t anything like that. What I care as 
long they’re paying me to investigate? I 
forgot to tell you but we’re bound for the 
Club de Rook, one of them trip-around halls 
down on the main pipe line. McKeith got 
Twist a job as waiter there temporarily. 
I’m supposed to date him up, look him over 
and hear what he’s got to say.” 

Twenty minutes after that we wheeled 
into the Lane of Lights and steered a course 
for a certain temple of vaudeville that was 
located somewhere between Thirty-ninth 
and Fifty-ninth Streets. Shoehorned in on 
the second floor of the theater building was 
the Club de Rook, up one flight of stairs 
—if you walked fast. We pulled in before 
the building, took the fenders off a couple 
of vehicles parked there and alighted. 

“Seven fifty,” the pilot of the two-col- 
ored carriage announced, turning down the 
flag. 

“You lie like a rug!” Scandrel bellowed. 
“Tf I had my arm around that meter I 
couldn’t have been keeping it more com- 
pany. There was two and a ene rung 
up on the clock and you can take your 
choice between that and a ees in the 
horn. Speak quick!” 

“Ha-ha!” the chauffeur ease “Ain’t 
this a joke? We’ll make it two bucks even. 
I respect anybody who’s got good eyesight!” 


Scandrel hurled two one-dollar bills in 


his face and in the next round of minutes 
we were going up the stairs that led to the 
Club de Rook. 

One of the most recent of cabarets de- 
signed for the dance mad, the place was 
really a classy slab. All classes were 
matched up as its customers. Somebody 
snatched our hats, somebody else pushed us 
through a door and we came out in the 
main part of the dance hall. Here a four- 
piece jazz orchestra made twice as much 
noise as the Philharmonic, chestless shipping 
clerks and bookkeepers danced their favorite 
stenographers dizzy and around the side 
lines a galaxy of wall flowers whose motto 

6A—POP. 
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s “Pretty soft!” either toyed with foam- 
ing beakers of lemonade or spooned a bru- 
tal sundae with the greatest of enthusiasm. 
Scandrel promptly stabbed a client with a 
glittering orb and got rid of a laugh. 

“So this is the Club de Rook, is it? Look 
at them maniacs dancing each other ragged! 
No wonder shoe manufacturers make mil- 
lions. And look at the pans on them. The 
flower of the underworld and no mistake. 
Wait'll I trip some of the hired help and 
get a line on our lob. Just a minute, Gus,” 
he requested, trapping a passing waiter. “A 
little information if it ain’t too much of a 
task for you. Were looking for a tray lifter 
here who calls himself Twist. Is he on this 
shift?” 

“At dude?” the waiter sneered. “Yeah 
—he’s got the last six tables in the corner, 
but don’t try to horn in on him, because 
’at jobbie only waits on the dolls. You 
might be his own brother but that don’t 
make no difference to me. I’m telling you 
now ’at boy is acting himself right into a 
broken bugle. I hate him, Frank hates him, 
Mike hates him, Jerry hates him and Harry 
dislikes him. Tf you don’t believe me—ask 
them. They work here too.” 

The information delivered proved to be 
more or less correct, for the last half dozen 
tables in line were occupied almost entirely 
by members of the gossipy sex. Three gig- 
gling girls sat at one, four at another, five 
were at a third and the others were equally 
as well populated. We took up a stand at 
the end of the aisle as the waiter who served 
the group staggered over from the sodą 
fountain, his tray heaped high with nut 
sundaes. One look was enough to recognize 
the erstwhile Kid Twist, as polished as ever 
but worn a trifle thin by the years. 

A tall individual with two ordinary shoul- 
ders on him, hair that could only be called 
curly, a face that would have gotten by in 
a crowd and an East River mouth—full of 
bridges—the former knocked-out champion 
featured his old careless swagger. 

“The Kid himself!” Ottie hissed. “A 
word with you, fellar!” he added, tapping 
the other on the shoulder with two fingers. 

Twist immediately dropped his empty 
tray, shut his eyes and threw up his hands. 

“I surrender, officer!” he whined. “Don’t 
use force—I’ll go with you quietly. Which 
charge is it?” 

“Pretend sense!” Ottie hollered to this fit 
subject for alienists. “And keep your eyes 
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open—youw’re among friends. Were here 
to chew a little fat with you and maybe 
show you how to knock off a piece of 
money. What time do you quit?” 

Twist mopped his forehead with the end 


. Of a convenient tablecloth and smirked. 


“You two give me quite a start,” he 
mumbled. “I drop off at eleven bells even 
and I'll meet you downstairs in the lobby 
of the theayter. Now, pardon me. I see 
Mabel sticking up a finger and that means 
another strawberry soda, it surely does. So 
long.” 

With that he picked up his tra, and 
cantered down to the second of his tables 
where he promptly was engaged in deep 
conversation with a little blond girl. 

“A fish like him ought to be in a pool 
room!” Scandrel whinnied. “He’s still fuss- 
ing around the wrens, I see. TIl have to 
jack him up if he don’t cut out the mush. 
That kind of stuff singes me, positively. 
Listen, let’s take a chair and look on for 
a while, I like to laugh as well as the next 
one.” 

With some difficulty we found an unoccu- 
pied table and sat down. We had been 
there a minute or two only before a stout 
bird with an open-face set of evening clothes 
got the drummer to request silence and 
stepped out onto the center of the dance 
floor to throw a speech. 

“To-night,” this one started, “we should 
give you a treat. On account of good 
business from you we got it a swell enter- 
tainer. Don’t forget it costs us money so 
come often and you'll see something differ- 
ent every night, positively. Monday she'll 
sing, Tuesday she'll dance, Wednesday 
she’ll sing, Thursday she’ll dance, Friday 
she’l]——” 

“Curra out, Dizzy!” Ottie bellowed. 
“You’ve got a phonograph looking like a 
henned husband. Say it all and make it 
snappy!” 

Following hard on the heels of this in- 
terruption four waiters cantered up, chape- 
roned by the official bouncer of the joint, 
an egg who looked hard enough to munch 
iron. 

“Throw the big roughneck out!” he 
ordered. ; 

Oitie’s right hand immediately dropped to 
his pocket but instead of producing a gun 
he snapped out four or five of his calling 
cards and ended the riot by passing them 
around. One look at the hand-engraved 


nonsense on the pasteboard and the waiters 
exchanged glances. 
“ ‘Former welterweight contender of the 


world!’ ” the bouncer mumbled. “This is a 
car of a different chassis. Er—why didn’t 
you say so in the first place? Anybody’s 


likely to make mistakes. And you used 
to be a slapper, eh? Fin me, pal.” 

He shook hands and whistled the waiters 
off while the stout gil who had the floor 
finished his announcement. 
` “And so I take pleasure in presenting 
to you Señorita Rosita Hernandez direct 
from Madrid!” 

The drummer stepped on it and a dark- 
haired doll wrapped up in a shawl, that 
would have made an ordinary country 
crazy quilt shriek for assistance sauntered 
out clicking a pair of castanets. She car- 
ried a red rose parked between her school- 
girl teeth, had eyes as big as saucers, a cute 
little nose with a tilt to it and a freckle on 
each side as well as a languorous smile. 

Like an orange her face was appealing. 

“From Madrid?” I heard Scandrel mut- 
ter. “She must have arrived by way of 
Newark, New Jersey, but, after all, that’s 
none of my business. I don’t care where she 
came from as long as she’s here. She looks 
like a good-times mamma and I’m the silver 
sheik who is going to make her, that’s ab- 
solutely certain. If I don’t I'll go out and 
catch a comet!” 

“Start anything,” I cautioned, “and it 
will take more than a handful of calling 
cards to keep you out of the box!” 

Watching with high interest all that was 
transpiring on the floor- Ottie carelessly 
moved a pair of shoulders nature had made 
to fit pianos. The Irish señorita glided 
gracefully into a dance it is safe to say no 
citizen of sunny Spain had ever observed. 
Scandrel borrowed 4 toothpick and nodded. 

“Yeah! Well, tend to your own em- 
broidery and I’ll look out for the grief when 
it comes my way. You tab me when it 
comes to speed.” 

“Exactly,” I retorted. “How many times 
have turtles whizzed by you?” 

This was over his head like a cloud and 
after passing in an order for a plate of 
ptomaine germs and a cup of coffee that 
would anchor the table for us, he gave his 
undivided attention to Miss Rosita. She 
finished the dance, exited and came back 
with a little Spanish ukulele to sing a Castil- 
ian ditty about a grandee who thought he 
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was the candy until beneath a balcony a 
mosquito left its souvenir on his knee. This 
thrilling ballad- wowed the customers, the 
girl took six bows in a storm of applause, 
encored and then backed away to make an 
exit. 

As she passed our table Ottie pushed 
aside a salad that was as green as the lining 
of a bookmaker’s pocket and, leaning out, 
caught her hand. 

“Wait a minute, Rosie. The name is 
Scandrel—if that means anything to you. 
On my left, Joseph O’Grady—one of the 
biggest Spaniards in the Bronx. I’ve got a 
little important business at eleven o’clock 
but after that I’m free to supper you at your 
favorite lunch room. Say something.” 

The dark-haired young lady freed her 
fingers and obliged. 

“You must be full of hop, guy! So you’re 
going to take me out to supper? How do 
you get that way? To me you're as neces- 
sary as a third ear and you and all the 
other old rips make me tired. If I had a 
little spare time I’d tell you just what I 
thought of you.” 

“Hear that?” Ottie snickered, waving a 
hand at me. “Right away the little lady 
tries to tell me how much she likes me. Be 
yourself, honey. There’s a nifty club up on 
Fifty-eighth Street where they certainly 
throw a nasty menu. I think I'll be all 
through at half past. TIl call for you any- 
where this side of Jersey in the sweetest 
taxi on four wheels if you’re game.” 

The señorita showed me how much I 
knew of her sex by promptly smiling. 

“Oh, all right, if you insist. Make it 
twelve o’clock at the family entrance 
around the corner here. I’ve got a five-min- 
ute date with a party who works here as it’s 
the first of the month, but I'll fix that up 
soon. He’s only a dumb nobody anyway.” 

“A regular John?” Ottie inquired jeal- 
ously. 

The young lady shook her head. 

“No, a Jack. The rest of the handle is 
Twist and he slides the sundaes here on a 
salary and commission. Don’t forget— 
twelve o’clock. I know the dandiest place 
to get broiled lobsters.” 

Two days after that and the egotistical 
Scandrel was as busy as a bumblebee in a 
new field of clover. By an arrangement 
with the well and favorably known Mc- 
Keith Charities he had been appointed man- 
ager and trainer for Kid Twist who, backed 
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by the McKeith interests and safeguarded 
against doped drinking water, hypodermic 
needles and footpads of all descriptions, was 
expected to stake a sensational comeback 
as, free from dastardly plots and conspira- 
cies, he was to show the fight-loving public 
of what stuff he was made. 

Really, no former champion who had 
been the idol and ideal of the entire coun- 
try could have had better plans laid for 
him! 

The silly side of it all only intruded when 
it was figured that Twist, at the very top 
of his form, had quit like a dog in every 
bout and that his previous reputation was 
a laugh, while the records proved conclu- 
sively that in his entire career he had been 
on his shoulder blades more than on his 
feet. 

It was all fun! 

The McKeith money judiciously ex- 
pended in the pursuit of fair play and a 
Square deal began, however, to show al- 
most instantaneous results. The- sport 
scribes started unloading columns of his- 
torical and hysterical jazz that concerned 
the valiant attempt young Master Twist 
was making to prove to the world the fallacy 
of the they-seldom-come-back statement. 

It was remarkable. 

As most of Kid Twist’s early opponents 
had either bootlegged themselves to death 
or had been lost at sea or had married and 
settled down there was small chance of any 
of them making a squawk and the pub- 
lic, always highly interested in anything 
that savored of a scandal, presently was 
reading the evidence of the nation-wide in- 
trigue that had prevented the Kid from 
climbing up to a positive championship. 

Get'a smile out of that! 

Prominently mentioned in every item as 
the trainer of the luckless John Twist, and 
spoken of as one who was not only intent 
upon making sure the pugilist was going to 
have fair play in the future and be pro- 
tected while going after it, Scandrel strutted 
up and down Broadway like a leading man 
made by misleading articles. He was all 
over the place and if he wasn’t dashing Miss 
Rosita around in taxicabs he was telephon- 
ing the Hotel de Vie and requesting conver- 
sation with a. Miss Mary Brown. 

“With all this here publicity,” he ex- 
plained, once the gym had been rented as a 
shed for Twist to work out in, “I can sit 
back and write my own ticket. Just now 
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I’ve got three prospects I can sign to meet 
the Kid. Number one is ‘Cock-eye’ Wilson, 
the New Orleans Tornado. Number the 
second answers to the name of ‘Wilkes- 
Barre Mike’ Ice and the other operates as 
‘Minneapolis Frankie’ Regan. I ain’t de- 
cided yet which one my boy will knock off 
first.” 

I stared hard but a search warrant could 
not have found a smile on the Scandrel 

an. 

“What’s the plant? You know as well as 
I do, this newspaper hashish to the con- 
trary, that on Twist’s former record he 
hasn’t got the chance of a celluloid collar 
in Hades against anybody. What do you 
expect to get out of a tussle with the ex- 
ception of a few weeks’ salary and a hearty 
laugh for handling the world’s worst 
pugilist?” 

The big buffoon took a chair, counted his 
ankles and looked serious. 

“Don’t fool yourself about Jack being 
terrible, old-timer. Sure, he used to take 
a tough pushing around, but times have 
changed—as any ladies’ tailor will tell you. 
I’ve given the Kid a couple of stiff works 
with the cushions on and he surprised me, 
he did for a fact. He’s a free swinger with 
a beautiful left hook, he’s fast and he needs 
education in quantities. But even all these 
things ain’t what I’m banking on to get him 
across. It’s something else.” 

“A pistol?” 

Ottie curled a lip. 

“You and them comicals of yours! No, 
it aint an automatic. What Twist has 
got now that he didn’t have then is confi- 
dence in himself. Six years ago he knew 
that he was expected to dose the minute 
they tapped the gong. He didn’t have no 
more courage then than an office boy wait- 
ing to have his wages pushed up. Now 
the foot is in the other shoe. Twist knows 
that he’s expected to win, he’s got more 
courage than two quarts of nose paint and 
when you’ve got a boy who’s r’arin’ to go, 
take it from me, you’ve got something!’ 

There was a grain or two of truth in this 
statement. I admitted as*much while Ottie 
dropped a look at his watch and put the 
violin cases he called feet on the floor. 

“Where now?” 

“Er—at four o’clock we’re giving a little 
tea party outside. That is, Allison McKeith 
as well as the newspaper gang we’ve got 
working for us are coming around to give 


John the d. o. in action. Tve invited Miss 
Mulqueen—Rosita, in other words—to stop 
in also. Now TIl call up the Hotel de Vie 
for a word or two with Mary and then TIl 
run around and see what the Kid’s doing. 
He certainly passes his leisurely time 
funny.” 

“What does he do?” 

Scandrel got up and buttoned his jacket. 

“Practices handwriting. Equal that if 
youre able. He covers page after page 
with samples of it and fountain pens only 
last Jackie a week at the most. Some bug, 
hey? Still, look at all the guys who run 
themselves ragged chasing butterflies and 
looking for caterpillars and the like.” 

A few minutes after four I went into the 
main section of the gym in time to observe 
the great Allison McKeith caning a way 
into the studio, his granddaughter helping 
him along. Irene McKeith—as I learned 
later—was a young lady of some eighteen 
delectable years. You should have seen her. 
Not only did she have beauty enough for a 
half dozen motion-picture stars and more 
style than the Rue de la Paix but she had 
a cute little walk, a cute little talk, was as 
blond as a bird store that sold canaries 
only and had blue eyes, red lips and a reg- 
ular baby stare. 

What she was Allison McKeith wasn’t. 

Her elderly relative, intent upon bribing 
himself into a golden harp, appeared to be 
only a block or two ahead of the under- 
taker. The celebrated philanthropist could 
have finished out what years were left to 
him with any producer of standard bur- 
lesque, really. To begin with he was as 
bald as an egg, had as many wrinkles as a 
twelve-dollar suit after a thunderstorm, was 
weak about the knees and had two teeth 
that anybody would have been proud to 
own. 

Scandrel, impressed by his renowned vis- 
itor, did the honors and a few minutes after 
their arrival McKeith and grandchild held 
down a couple of camp chairs to the left 
of the gym ring about which were congre- 
gated the usual group of pencil pushers 
from all the leading metropolitan rags. 

“How,” the antique millionaire quavered, 
“is our young man progressing? Justice 
must be done. Is he in good health?” 

Ottie, gazing at little Miss Irene, grinned. 

“The Kid has got silk looking like sand- 
paper when it comes to a finish, Mr. Mc- 
Keith. I want you to glom that devilish 
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left of his when he’s in close. He works 
faster than a burglar in a bank, he times 
his shots like a clock and a dancing master 
couldn’t learn him no new steps. Every- 
thing is grand.” 

“You don’t think he has sand?” McKeith 
wheezed, a hand behind one ear. 

“Grandfather,” the sweet Irene explained, 
“is very, very deaf.” 

“You mean deef? In other words, hard 
of hearing. The Kid is swell!” Scandrel 
roared in a voice that made four of the 
reporters present start toward the nearest 
exit. 

McKeith smiled and nodded. 

“Too bad, it’s too bad that he isn’t well. 
Please go and bring him to us. I want my 
granddaughter to meet this martyr of the 
boxing game, this Dreyfus of the padded 
fist. Go find him and bring him here.” 

Before Ottie could obey, Twist, in a green 
bath robe and accompanied by a few dis- 
consolate sparring partners, put in an ap- 
pearance and was beckoned over. Intro- 
duced to the man whose millions were back- 
ing him to the limit the light-heavy 
promptly turned away, slid into a chair be- 
side Miss McKeith, lighted a cigarette and 
began to grow familiar. 

“No fooling, Gertie—or whatever your 
name is—them glims of yours are guaran- 
teed to paralyze. And what a cute little 
beak you’ve got. You remind me of a skirt 
I used to know out in St. Looie. She waited 
on the counter at ‘Dutch Ike’s’ and she cer- 
tainly knew how to draw the mocha——” 

“Grandfather is saying something to 
you,” Miss McKeith interrupted. 

“On the eve of your return to the ring,” 
the philanthropist croaked “I’m interested 
in learning what your emotions may be, 
John. Do you vision the fame that you 
have been deprived of so long, the glory 
you were cheated of? Tell me what your 
feelings are.” 

“As I was saying,” Twist went on, taking 
as much notice of McKeith as a herring 
of a heavy sea, “this snapper back in St. 
Looie didn’t have none of your class. In- 
vite me around to supper some night and 
Pll tell you what I think of you. And lis- 
ten, do you ever movie? Just down the 
road here is a flicker palace that’s a posi- 
tive panic. You get a news reel, a comedy 
and a feature fillum for thirty cents——” 

“For half that Ill crash you to the 

. floor!” Ottie barked, breaking in on the 
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tête-à-tête. “Honest, you ain’t got the man- 
ners of a hog!  Didn’t you hear what Mr. 
McKeith said or did your ears get affected 
from sitting near him? Talk back to him 
or the first fight you’ll have will be here and 
now, Numskull!” 

“It’s always something,” Twist moaned, 
tearing himself away from the flapper with 
an effort. ‘A good-looking, popular man 
don’t get no peace at all. What do you 
want me to say to grandpop? Shall I tell 
him about the time I met the three lookers 
in Albany? What’s the use of talking to a 
jobbie who can’t hear you? With all that 
money of his you’d think he could afford to 
buy a horn!” 

Finished saying something to McKeith, 
Twist shed his spinach negligee, shook 
hands with the press men and made ready 
to take on his first sparring partner. While 
he was preparing for this, Señorita Rosita 
Mulqueen blew in and became one of the 
gallery. Ottie kept her from getting lone- 


some but I caught his glance straying in 


the direction of Irene McKeith more than 
once before Twist was ready. 

His first sparring partner, a former white 
hope who drank as if he had camels in his 
family, furnished some diversion by con- 
tinually boring in and slugging. I watched 
Twist closely and was pleasantly surprised 
by his showing for the persecuted glove 
pusher easily outboxed him and displayed 
not a little technique and science in making ` 
his punches register. ‘At long range he 
tossed in right and left hooks that had the 
other groggy and wound up the first part of 
the exhibition by sending his adversary reel- 
ing from the ring. 

Then he carelessly waved a glove in the 
direction of Miss McKeith—a salutation 
misconstrued by her grandfather, who 
promptly waved back! 

“I guess maybe you’ve changed your tune 
to another song, Joe,” Scandrel said a cou- 
ple of hours later. ‘The lad can sock, can’t 
he? And that reminds me. Me and Jackie 
have an invite up to McKeith’s chateau up 
on Park Avenue for Wednesday night, din- 
ner at eight. In the meantime I find my- 
self in a little jam. Er—Rosita’s down- 
stairs waiting for me. I forgot I had a date 
with Mary for to-night and I don’t know 
what to say to the imitation Spaniard with- 
out hurting her feelings.” 

“Mary? Is that the girl you called up 
at the De Vie?” 
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Ottie nodded, frowning. 

“Yeah. ‘Budd’ Quince introduced me to 
her last month. Her name is plain Mary 
Brown, she hails from points west and she’s 
here in town on business. I ain’t discovered 
what kind of business it is but she says 
she’s just looking around. I want you to 
mect her some time. I admit she ain’t got 
them big eyes. of Rosita’s or that astonish- 
ing nose of Irene McKeith, but Mary laughs 
at all my jokes and what man could ask for 
more?” 

“How come she wasn’t up here this after- 
noon?” 

Scandrel stood and prowled to the win- 
dow. 

“I should bring her here and let that 
Twist half-wit bother her with his gab? Not 
a chance. When he sees her with me will 
be a time when he ain’t able to talk to her. 
Er—I guess I’d better be going. I'll fix it 
up with ‘Simp’ McLoughlin so he'll tele- 
phone me just as I sit down to dinner with 
Rosita and tell me to come right home, 
there’s sickness in the family. Good-by 
until I see you again.” 

A week after that articles were signed for 
a fifteen-round bout to a decision that was 
scheduled to be staged at a Brooklyn ball 
park with Kid Twist and Wilkes-Barre 
Mike Ice as the players featured. 

As expected, the articles of combat were 
quickly pounced upon by the sport writers 
who promptly rehashed all their former blah 
* and served it over again. Either the pres- 
tige of Allison McKeith, this publicity, or 
Ottie’s loud mouth had been responsible for 
a sizable purse with an interesting split to 
the winner and a generous allowance for 
its short end. 

“This here Mike Ice?” Twist began, one 
afternoon near the end of his training 
period. “They tell me he’s got a right as 
well advertised as Car-pen-ta-y’s, but that’s 
only a giggle to me. If it’s like the Frog’s 
there’s hardly any use of me going into-the 
ring with him. I hit him once, I hit him 
twice, I hit him three times. a 

“Pll paste you once and that will be all 
that’s necessary!” Ottie yelped. “I suppose 
you'll want to fight in a dinner jacket and 
an opera castor. Get wise to yourself. Ice 
battles like a marine, socks like a steam 
drill and never gives up until it’s time to 
go home.” 

Twist winked at me. 

“Are you kidding? 


You can’t make me 


tremble. I'll flatten him if only to show 
little Irene how easy it’s done.” 

“Little - Irene?” Scandrel sneered. 
“Where do you get off to call McKeith’s 
granddaughter by her first name?” 

Without the trace of a smile the other 
arranged his cravat and brushed off his 
cuffs. 

“Why not? She’s calling me Jack and if 
sha Jacks-me why can’t I Irene her? She 
tells me I write a beautiful hand, so don’t 
razz me. And look. Grandpop wouldn’t 
have dreamed of having us supper with him 
if I hadn’t sold myself to Cutey. She told 
me the old gent dinners on a cup of hot 
water and wouldn’t we have looked swell 
settin’ around with a teaspoon instead of 
tying into that nine-dollar sirloin Mr. But- 
ler passed around? And how about them 
asparagus, those potatoes, that beets——” 

Wham! 

The fast right Ottie unleashed missed 
Twist by an inch and the light-heavy, in his 
haste to avoid it, tripped over the desk 
and dropped into the trash basket. He 
came up brushing six notes from New York, 
a letter from Trenton and a Canadian post 
card away while Scandrel turned his back 
on him and picking up the telephone asked 
Central what wrong numbers she had to 
deal out before she could put him through 
with the Hotel de Vie! 

“The big tramp!” Twist mumbled under 
his breath. “If he gets rosy with me I'll 
get Irene to talk to the old gent and find 
me a new manager. Well, I’m going now. 
To-day’s the first of the month and I’ve 
got to see Rosita for a few minutes. After 
that I’m going to walk little Irene in Cen- 
tral Park.” 

He blew. 

With the date of the mélée at the Brook- 
lyn ball park a matter of a week distant and 
the gym drawing as well as the Democratic 
Convention, Ottie Scandrel dashed madly 
about from one thing to another without 
accomplishing anything save a matinée now 
and then with the senorita of the Club de 
Rook and several tours of inspection with 
Mary Brown, who gave the landmarks of 
Manhattan a tumble. 

This young lady from the land of ranches 
and vicinities where chaps were worn on 
the legs instead of the arms turned out to 
be a pleasing person with a personality that 
was plus and a iree-and-easy, bright-and- 
breezy patter delivery, pleasantly different - 
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from the gossip of the big-town ribs. I 
lunched with them at a celebrated hotel but 
outside of that Ottie couldn’t have kept her 
farther away from the gymnasium if there 
had been a smallpox epidemic raging there. 

Finally, more time elapsed and the morn- 
ing of the evening of the clout carnival 
rolled around. It found Kid Twist on 
razor-keen edge, his confidence high and his 
spirits. higher. He weighed in at one hun- 
dred and seventy-three pounds even, spent 
the afternoon in his boudoir where, with a 
pen and a bottle of ink, he amused himself 
by scribbling off the signatures of all those 
who had once signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

At four o’clock he took a nap, at five 
o'clock he awoke, at six he post-carded 
Trene McKeith and at seven he allowed 
himself to be ushered into the nine thousand 
dollars’ worth of limousine the aged mil- 
lionaire had sent up to conduct him to the 
arena of maul across the East River. 

“You had better fight the fight of your 
life,” Ottie advised while en route. “I know 
how you are with the jills and there’ll be 
three queens planted right down in the first 
row to watch you smack. Rosita, Miss 
McKeith and Mary Brown. Think how 
they’ll feel if you get thrown through the 
ropes or if Mike makes you osculate with 
the canvas. You'd better watch out.” 

Twist yawned. 

“Don’t be worrying about me. On the 
card I just mailed little Irene I wrote, ‘This 
set-up in the first spasm.’ So Rosita’s going 
to be there too? So much the nicer. Here’s 
where I get a chance to show her that while 
‘I don’t want her affection I must insist upon 
her respect. In the first frame, fellars. 
That’s when the big doings will happen.” 

There was truth in the statement at that. 

The foremost members of Brooklyn’s best 
society as well as the mob Gotham contrib- 
uted to the evening’s entertainment clut- 
tered up the ball park when we arrived to 
find the first bout carded in progress. In 
the general excitement and the milling 
throng I lost Ottie and the Bronx bunch, 
used my coupon and was presented with a 
chair a couple of doors away from the mi- 
crophone of a radio that was being tuned 
up for the work at hand. . 

A pair of lightweights were fox-trotting 
in the ring while the crowd slumbered and 
I took advantage of the interlude to stare 
around with some interest. 
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Down the aisle Allison McKeith, support- 
ing an ear trumpet, sat beside grand- 
daughter Irene, who made a million dollars 
look like a row of round zeros in an eve- 
ning gown that was smart to say the least. 
She was watching the set-to above her with 
extreme curiosity her blue eyes wide and 
her red lips parted. 

Four seats farther on, Mary Brown, the 
Girl from the Golden West, was demurely 
chaired and at the very end of the aisle the 
dashing Señorita Mulqueen was in evidence, 
only idly engrossed with the dancing con- 
test going on above the top of her dark 
head. 

This bout terminated finally, the semi- 
finals arrived and the crowd sat up. An- 
other space and the greats and near greats 
were being introduced from the ring while 
the big fuss of the evening impended. 

Wilkes-Barre Mike Ice was the first to 
show and when the patients saw him they | 
saw enough. Formerly a toiler in the Penn- 
sylvania coal mines, Twist’s opponent was 
a brawny individual who was a striking 
testimony to the truth of the Darwin theory. 
He had a countenance that was frightful to 
look upon, badly chipped ears, a jaw like 
the prow of a battleship and a pair of glit- 
tering eyes. Typical of the period when 
prize fighters battled with bare fists in com- 
bats that lasted for hours instead of min- 
utes, he looked as dangerous as a case of 
dynamite and a box of parlor matches. 

So Ice. 

The noisy greeting the Pennsylvanian re- 
ceived still sounded when Kid Twist, on Ot- 
tie’s arm, appeared wearing his usual Irish 
bath robe. Displaying not the slightest in- 
terest-in the physical make-up of his oppo- 
nent, Twist sought his corner. After that 
the conventional ceremonies were religiously 
observed, the ring cleared and I noticed 
Twist trying to find little Irene through the 
smoke fog a gentle south breeze wafted 
across the park. Considering him intently 
I couldn’t help but notice that, just before 
he left his corner, a spasm of something not 
unlike pain, fright and stupefied surprise 
crossed his face, leaving him curiously pale 
in the glare of the white lights. 

There was scant time to observe more for 
the gong sounded and in its echoes the clar- 
ion voice of Scandrel hurled the last titbit 
of advice up to Twist from under the lower — 
ropes. 


“Right in, Kid! Watch his right and 
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poke with, your left! Don’t wait for him 
to come to you! Get him quick!” 

I won’t bore you with a punch-by-punch 
description of the Kid Twist-Wilkes-Barre 
fiasco for the very good and sufficient rea- 
son that there were exactly three—count 
’em—wallops delivered. The formidable 
Pennsylvania miner used a right to the body 
and a left to the head. This combination 
of socks dropped Twist’s guard and tied him 
up in a knot. Then, amid a scene of the 
greatest turmoil and confusion, the gen- 
tleman with the frigid title took exactly two 
steps forward and shot the deadly right 
again. 

It smashed up against the peak of the 
hapless John Twist’s jaw like an eighteen- 
inch shell going through a plate-glass win- 
dow, it turned him around like a merry-go- 
round and it dropped him on his face—with 
the grace of a sack of potatoes being care- 
lessly dropped from the back of a two-ton 
truck! 

That’s all there was to that! 

Seven days or one week later Scandrel 
brought a new derby hat down into the 
Forty-second Street chophouse where I was 
busy with a steak, put it under the table 
where he could keep a foot on it and looked 
at me sadly. 

“Er—you ain’t seen nothing of the Kid, 
Joe?” 

I informed him that I had not and offered 
consolation. 

“Why the gloom? You must have 
cleaned up a nice salary for the weeks of 
training and your own share of the loser’s 
cut couldn’t have been so worse. Anyway, 
you might have expected it. A leopard 


can’t change its spots an 2 


Ottie took a glass of water. 

. “Leopards haven’t got nothing to do with 
this, Joe. It was all my fault! If I had 
left Mary Brown home the Kid would have 
lammed Wilkes-Barre Mike for a circle. 
How did I know that she 2 

“Mary Brown?” I interrupted. “What 
did she have to do with it? Surely, you’re 
not going to tell me that she’s a deserted 
wife.” 

Scandrel licked his lips. 

“No, that’s the trouble. It comes out 
now that Jackie’s married to Rosita Mul- 
queen but is separated and paying her car- 
rying charges on the first day of every 
month. When he was out in the West he 
met Mary Brown—her right name is Gladys 
White—promised to marry her and then, 
after he had gotten a look at her old man’s 
signature, forged a flock of checks and 
took it on the run. Mary—I mean Gladys 
—has been looking for him ever since. 
That’s why she come on this visit to New 
York.” 

“Even at that,” I persisted, “I can’t un- 
derstand why you should be so deeply con- 
cerned. What else did Twist do?—run off 
with old Allison McKeith’s granddaughter?” 
Ottie shook his head and went to the water 
again. 

“He did worse than beating the cops out 
of town—much worse. The day I knocked 
him into the trash basket up at your office 
he must have found a letter with my signa- 
ture on it that I had tore up. Anyhow, just 
a couple of hours ago I went over to the 
bank to deposit the three thousand dollars 
I make off him and find a check there I 
never drew—for ten thousand exactly!” 

Now you tell a joke. 


Another Montanye story in the next issue. 
ANNIE E 
WHAT SHE PAID FOR 


has had her winter home in Washington for only the past three years, she is al- 


Piss i he who is anybody in Virginia knows Mrs. John Gillum, and although she 


most as famous there. 


Eighty years of age, she has long since located the foun- 


tain of youth; she has an infinite charm, and her wit is as the wit of ten thousand. 

One day recently she was patronizing a butcher in Center Market, that depot of 
provender where the wives of cabinet officials and of government clerks rub elbows in 
their pursuit of bargains in food. With a quick motion she picked up a knife from the 


counter and handed it to the butcher. 


“Really,” she said, with an amiable smile, “I don’t care for it, but if you will cut 
it off and wrap it up with the rest, PI take it.” 


The butcher was mystified. 
“Your hand,” replied Mrs. Gillum, 
and I like to get what I pay for.” 


“Cut what off?” he inquired. 
“Vou weighed it together with the steak; 
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A HOROLOGICAL BUDGET 


HE baby year will be just seven days old when these paragraphs are offered for 
your consideration. Have you a pencil about you—or a tractable fountain 
pen? Good! Now feel in the inside pocket of your coat and extract the 
dog-eared envelope that holds the letter you have been going to answer for 
the past twelve months. Excellent! From this point proceed as follows: Estimate 
the number of minutes you have frittered away on each of the first seven days in 
1925. Add them up, or, if you prefer, strike a daily average and multiply by seven. 
Consider the answer earnestly. What does it come to? If it is under ten hours— 
and you have been honest in your estimate—we salute you.with amazement and awe. 
A man who wastes no more than ten hours a week deserves a niche in the hall of fame 
—-and hasan excellent chance of occupying one. But our guess is that the result of 
your calculations will be nearer twenty than ten hours. 

No man realizes until he checks up how much time he squanders in the course 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. No man will believe until he has tried it how 
fast the interest piles up on time saved away. There is probably no higher example 
of the implacable timesaver than Thomas Edison. The millions of minutes this 
great American has horded up in useful effort have multiplied at, compound interest 
until their value to himself and the entire world is utterly incalculable. There was a 
time when’ one of Thomas Edison’s minutes was worth no more than the next man’s. 
To-day a Thomas Edison minute is priceless. 

Not every man can make his minutes worth as much as Edison’s, for only a 
handful of men in any age can open accounts in the savings bank of genius. But 
anybody’s minute is worth something and can be made worth more. It is certainly 
worth saving. Money deposited in the bank works for you. So does time deposited 
in useful effort. 

Nowadays the prudent man consults his banker for advice on how to spend his 
money. And on the banker’s advice he makes a budget—so much for necessities. 
so much for investments, so much for luxuries and amusements. Perhaps you have 
already done this for your money. But what about your time? Have you consulted 
your watch and your calendar and budgeted that? In one respect at least you are 
on a footing with the richest man in the world. No Creesus will have a larger income 
than you, this year, in time. Second by second and minute by minute the watch in 
your pocket will pay you off in the currency which postulates everything great and 
good, the impalpable, invisible fundamental and foundation of every human edifice, 
from the success of the individual to the advance of civilization—time! How much 
of the treasure that makes you one with the princes of the earth are you going to 
have saved up when it comes time to make your budget for another year? 
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SUPPRESSION TO THE RESCUE 


OMEBODY—the president, congress, the supreme court—ought to do some- 
S thing about cross-word puzzles. Or perhaps the neurological section of the 
medical profession would be the proper agency of relief. But, never mind 
who, somebody ought to do something to check this epidemic of interlocking 
philology, for if the craze isn’t outlawed and sternly repressed it is going to die of its 
own accord. And if it goes the way of ouija, mah jong, and put-and-take tops, 
several million people we know about—even though we’ve never been properly 
introduced to them—will be faced once more with the problem of how to fritter 
away the time their bosses pay them for. ae 

The cross-word puzzle cries out for preservation. Nothing in the memory of 
living man—not even radio—has equaled it as a destroyer of shining hours. And 
it is not likely that anything approaching it in efficiency as a corrupter of enterprise 
and a blaster of careers will be devised within this century or the next. It is so 
diabolically convenient. All its practice requires is a daily newspaper, a pencil 
stub, and a disinclination for work—three things within the reach of 4.99 out of 
every five adults over- and under the age of thirty. It doesn’t even take two to 
play the game. Usually the entire office staff is enough. oes 

_The cross-word puzzle is the very perfection of aids to procrastination, and— 
Excuse us for just an hour or two; the man who washes our office windows is in 
serious difficulty. ; 3 

All he wanted was a word of eight letters, meaning a substance mentioned in- 
the Bible, variously taken to be a gum or resin, a precious stone, or a pearl. We 
supplied it almost at once—elapsed time, forty-eight minutes only—inasmuch as it 
was an easy one, The word was bdellium. : 

We were about to say, were we not, that the cross word is deserving of preserva- 
tion? To date it is only a fad. And now that the office boys have adopted it in 
concert with the bell hops and elevator men. it is doomed to pass away unless steps 
are taken to establish it as a national institution. _ ; 

We hope that some professional reformer casts a bilious eye on this appeal 
and is inspired to suppress the cross-word puzzle. Itis a vice worthy of immortality. 
And all the situation demands is a vigorous crusade, followed by a Constitutional 
amendment. Once cross-word puzzling is written on the statute books as a penal 
offense its future will be assured to eternity. 


ENGLAND’S GORDIAN KNOT 
S' far as Great Britain is concerned, the problem of swaraj, or home rule for 


India, is still a long way from solution, and the question seems so bound up in 

wotld politics that the problem is infinitely complicated for all concerned. 

If Great Britain grants swaraj to India, will it result in internecine chaos, or 
if she does not grant it, will it result in something quite as bad? 

Most of us identify the Indian struggle for autonomy with the name of Mahatma 
Ghandi, but it really began before the prophet of nonresistance and noncodperation 
was born. War for their national independence dates back to 1857, the year of 
tbe Sepoy Mutiny. Then it was that the British government took political control 
out of the hands of the East India Company. For about thirty years thereafter 
Yndian nationalism lay more or less dormant, with only the intellectuals quietly 
fomenting patriotism. From 1884 to 1905, the Indian National Congress carried 
on an active though peaceful constitutional agitation, which brought no appreciable 
results. Then young extremists arose, advocating and sometimes bringing about vio- 
lence. The victory of Japan over Russia and the Boer defiance strengthened the 
hope and hands of these radicals. 

In time their strength compelled Lord Morley, then secretary of state for India, 
to grant certain reforms, which only whetted the demand for others until he com- 
plained that they asked for the moon. 

As might have been foreseen, the Great War gave India a sense of her enormous 
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importance to Great Britain, for she saw plainly the dependence on her for men 
and material. But even prior to that proud realization, the Indian National Congress 
which met at Lucknow in 1916 had presented unanimous demand for swaraj. 

Denied, this home rule movement of course grew throughout the period of the 
war, and reached its climax when the masses, inspired by Ghandi, joined the classes 
in the cry for self-government. Extraordinary as it is to record, millions of ignorant 
peasants at that time, stirred by patriotic fervor, obeyed the mandate of their 
mahatma for nonviolence; it was an unparalleled feat of mob order. 

Noncodperation regarded impartially is an organized distrust of foreign govern- 
ment and a peaceable measure to get rid of it. It is “India for the Indians” even 
to the extent of going back to the spinning wheel of primitive days, and having 
nothing to do with modern progress in Western guise. 

But who are the Indians? And this is the nub of the whole difficulty. The 
natives of this vast country are decidedly heterogeneous in character, and they con- 
tain within themselves many warring creeds as well as polyglot tongues, the Parsis, 
the Burmans, the Brahmans, the Kholi, the Rajputanas, the Afridi, the natives of 
Baluchistan and the Himalayas—to name a few—are so widely different that it is 
a proper and significant question to ask: What will they do with their freedom? 


TENNIS TURMOIL 


ENNIS, an amateur sport in which until recently talk of the almighty dollar 
has ‘been pleasantly rare, is in a turmoil over the threatened enforcement 
of a rule which may rob the game of more than one of its brightest stars 
and which already has caused the resignation from the Olympic and Davis 

Cup teams of William T. Tilden 2nd, our national champion and the game’s most 
brilliant figure. 

The rule which has caused all the trouble forbids prominent tennis players 
from writing tennis articles for “substantial sums.” As Tilden is the most prominent 
player-writer affected, many people seem to think that the rule was made as a 
personal attack on him. We do not think that this is so. The men who desire the 
enforcement of the rule have the welfare of tennis at heart. They want it kept a 
purely amateur sport, and they think that a player who derives a good income from 
writing about tennis is likely to acquire a business viewpoint in thinking about. it 
and playing it. They contend that, although the great player’s articles about the 
game may be both interesting and instructive, he is paid good prices for them not 
because of their actual value, but because of the publicity value of his name 
over them. 

Of course there is another side to the question. Tilden considers writing his 
profession. He says that if he must choose between tennis and his business he will 
have to give up tennis. Certainly his book on the game, and many of his articles 
and stories have a real value aside from the value of his name. 

It seems now that a settlement of this vexing question is in sight. The Tennis 
Association has appointed four men members of a committee to consider it, and 
these four men have chosen three others, prominent in sport but not active in 
tennis, to help decide where amateurism ends and professionalism starts. The three 
nontennis members selected are Senator Pepper, Grantland Rice, sport writer, and 
Devereux Milburn, polo player. The tennis-playing members are evenly divided 
for and against the player-writer rule. This committee should be able to formulate 
an amateur rule that is workable under the conditions of to-day, and that would 
apply to amateur sports other than tennis. 


ISTAT 


POPULAR TOPICS 


Happy New Yrear—as the jolly old Roman emperors used to remark to their 
subjects on the morning of January first as they exacted a New Year’s gift of a 
pound of gold. 
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That pleasant custom later was imitated by the English rulers, and Henry MI. 
was a whiz at making his subjects start the year right—-for him—by coming across. 
Later on these New Year gifts to the king became voluntary, but people who be- 
lieved in a close and permanent union of their heads and their shoulders didn’t 
forget them. While Oliver Cromwell was ruling the English roost the custom became 
obsolete, and it was not revived after the Restoration. 

Now kings and emperors do not expect their subjects to give them New Year 
gifts. They are quite satisfied if they are moderately sure that they will be allowed 
to keep their jobs for another twelve months. 

It’s a brilliant idea never to crowd your luck. : 

As the years roll past the problem of New Year’s resolutions becomes easier 
and easier to solve. We don’t have to think up new ones any more. We just take 
another shot at the ones we made—and broke—last year. 

Anyhow, most of the things that people used to make resolutions about now are 


prohibited by law. 


Which reminds us that one of our 1924 resolutions was not to make any more 
wise cracks about prohibition. 

Prohibition is a whole lot funnier than any of the jokes that have been made 
about it. 


Tr must be a source of deep sorrow to some of our go-getter merchants and 
manufacturers that they cannot introduce into the United States the European 
custom of giving New Year’s gifts. Of course, the average man or woman hasn’t 
enough money left to worry about after he or she has done his or her duty by her or 
his friends or relatives, but sometimes there are a few odd cents left that must seem 
like wasted opportunities to the shop-early-and-often boys. 

Personally, we are busted. We can’t even get our dog a pair—or should it be 
a quartet?—of spats, which the Paris mode says that fashionable canines should 
wear this winter. A-la-mode hounds may wear either two-button, or three-button 
spats. 


ALTHOUGH the female of the species may be more deadly than the male, the 
male is more brainy than the female—according to Doctor Henry P. Donaldson of 
the American Neurological Association. The doctor adds that as a rule tall people 
have more brains than short people, and that people with large heads, because their 
brain cells are larger, are capable of more thorough work and of clearer thinking 
than are people with small heads. 

By large heads, Doctor Donaldson doesn’t mean swelled heads. 


New YorKERS are used to having their ups and down. Each day nine mil- 
lion passengers ride in the city’s twelve thousand elevators. It is estimated that the 
elevator shafts in the city aggregate more mileage than~do all the subway and ele- 
vated lines. 


Miss Fay Lewisoun, who sells ’em, says that the New York débutante must 
spend $35,000 a year on her clothes and personal upkeep to be well dressed. A few 
of the items listed are: 250 pairs of stockings, $2,250; thirty evening gowns, $9,000; 
one dozen negligees, $3,600; incidentals, including beauty treatment, $5,000; and— 
oh, my dear—two dozen sets of lingerie, $3,600. 


A CHEERFUL thought for the New Year is that living costs—which means the 
cost of necessities—in the United States are only 55 per cent above the justly 
famed, prewar level. In Italy they are 412 per cent above the prewar mark; 
in Belgium, 393 per cent; in France 266 per cent; in England 70 per cent; and 
in Canada, 43 per cent. 

It is a queer thing that it isn’t so much the high price of necessities that makes 
people peeved, as it is the high price of luxuries. 

The reason being, of course, that~luxuries are so much more necessary to 
happiness than are necessities. 


King Neptune Takes Command 


By Ralph D. Paine 
Author of ‘‘Whispers from the Sea, ‘Baseball at Berbera,” Etc. 


Surplus eggs and the Jolly Roger fly aboard U.S.S. Toledo. 


ter tender of U. S. S. Toledo, was 

that species of pest in human form 

known as a practical joker. When 
more than four hundred men have to live 
together in the crowded decks of a scout 
cruiser, social relations are easily disturbed. 
It is like a dormitory in a boarding school. 
The ponderous Hackmeyer’s sense of humor 
was an annoyance, to be mentioned in the 
same breath with fleas or prickly heat. 

He was careful to leave the seasoned blue- 
jackets alone. His victims were the boyish 
lads for whom this voyage to the Indian 
Ocean was the first experience afloat. They 
Were easy marks for his simple sense of hu- 
mor. To sprinkle tacks in a hammock or 
smear glue in a pair of shoes or tell a nerv- 
ous youngster that the captain wanted to 
see him, made Hackmeyer’s broad shoulders 
shake with laughter. é 

One of these playful tricks had exas- 
perated Seaman William Sprague who was 
not apt to suffer wrongs in silence. To his 
buddy, the amiable “Chub” Chadwick, he 
expressed himself as follows: 

“We have simply got to hang something 
on this prize joker that will make him be- 
have. If we start a scrap, maybe we can’t 
finish it. It means trouble with the division 
officer and getting on the report.” 


Ree HACKMEYER, the fat wa- 


“Seems as if a four-hour watch in the 
fireroom ought to take the pep out of him,” 
said Chadwick. “I don’t suppose he means 
to be a nuisance.” 

“Well, if he pulls anything more on me, 
TIl put a crimp in him if I get thrown in 
the brig for it, Chub. It won’t be a fight. 
TIl hit him behind the ear with something 
hard. The bigger they are the harder they 
fall.” 

“Watch your step, Kid,” was the sensible 
advice. “Outguess him. Use the old bean, 
Rusty is solid pig iron above the ears.” 

During the next few days, however, peace 
reigned unbroken by the water tender’s 
merry stratagems. It almost seemed as 
though he had grown tired of making his 
shipmates miserable. He sweated and 
laughed and slept while the Toledo steamed 
southward along the torrid African coast. 
The impulsive “Kid” Sprague recovered his 
own good humor. If the enemy had actu- 
ally reformed, he was willing to forgive and 
forget. He went so far as to talk baseball 
with Rusty and listen to his roaring yarns 
of adventures on many seas. 

The routine of the cruise ran smoothly - 
until misfortune smote William Sprague 
from a clear sky. He was putting his locker 
in order for the weekly ordeal of captain’s 
inspection. It was one of a row of small 
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steel compartments such as the modern 
Navy gives the sailor instead of the old- 
fashioned canvas bag and ditty-box. These 
lockers, hundreds of them, were built along 
the berth deck like office filing cabinets. 

The Kid was a promising seaman but in- 
clined to be careless, Earlier in the day he 
had forgotten to close the door of his locker 
and drop the key in his pocket. He thought 
nothing of it. Property was perfectly safe. 
Even the hard eggs, whom the officers were 
anxious to transfer to other ships, would 
never be low enough to steal from a com- 
rade. 

This was taken for granted, but while 
folding his clean uniforms the Kid missed 
something from his locker. In a flurry he 
ransacked it. His most treasured posses- 
sion had vanished. It was an elaborately 
embroidered silk shawl bought in Cairo as a 
present for his mother. It had cost him a 
month’s pay. It was the most beautiful 
shawl he had ever laid eyes on. He had 
fairly gloated over it. His friends had 
agreed with him. He had displayed it for 
them to admire. It was a humdinger of a 
shawl, said they. The Kid had certainly 
blown himself. 

To find it gone was a stunning blow. Ab- 
sently arranging his clothes in the locker, 
poor William wandered aft to sit and brood 
under an awning. He could never find an- 
other shawl like that and it had been a 
gorgeous souvenir of his visit to Egypt. 
Even worse than this was the feeling that 
his shipmates of the Toledo could not be 
trusted. The navy has its own peculiar 
code of loyalties and obligations. This has 
to be so. The code of honor had been vio- 
lated. 

William groped for hint or clew that 
might direct him to the identity of the dirty 
thief who had found the locker open and 
snatched the opportunity to ransack it. 
Somebody who had seen and coveted the 
wonderful shawl. No doubt of that. 

There was one lad in his own division 
whom he detested on general principles. He 
was by no means an attractive character. A 
streak of the mucker in him, scrawny, secre- 
tive, and tight-fisted, this Joe Piper had 
been recruited from the slums of a great 
city. He was anxious to get ahead in the 


world. This much could be said for him. _ 


The navy had enticed him with the promise 
of an education. He was getting something 
for nothing. Otherwise he had no use for 


the service. A guy was treated like a slave, 
said he, and all the stuff about your duty 
to your country was bunk. They played 
you for a sucker. 

It occurred to the unhappy William that 
Joe Piper’s locker was near his own. More 
than once he had seen the shawl displayed 
and had praised it with greedy gusto. He 
had an uncle who worked in an Oriental im- 
porting house in New York. Therefore he 
posed as an expert. A shawl like that was 
worth a hundred dollars in a Broadway win- 
dow. Kid Sprague was a boob to give it to 
his mother instead of selling it when he got 
home. He could have bought her an em- 
broidered pillow cover in Cairo for two dol- 
lars, said the thrifty Joe Piper, who bragged 
of his savings account in the paymaster’s 
office. 

Kid Sprague had the impetuous logic of 
youth, or the lack of it. It was perfectly 
clear that the unpleasant Joe Piper had 
found the locker open and pinched the 
shawl. He was the guilty party. Having 
established this in his own mind, William 
hastened to discuss it with Chub Chadwick. 
The latter agreed at once. The very men- 
tion of Joe Piper’s name was enough to set 
his teeth on edge. 

“Sure he swiped it, Kid. He is one of 
those shifty ginks that just naturally snoops 
around. Cunning like a fox. Who else 
could it be? Had we better wait till we 
catch him ashore and make him confess? 
Beat him up?” 

“And have him yell murder and run to 
report us to the patrol? That won’t do, 
Chub. I think I ought to tell the division 
officer about it. Then if he asks me do I 
suspect anybody, Pll tell him he ought to 
have Joe Piper’s locker searched. It’s my 
duty to protect the ship against a crook like 
that.” 

Chadwick gravely indorsed the plan. By 
way of moral support he went with William 
to find the junior lieutenant, who felt a 
keen interest in the welfare of the forty- 
odd men directly under him. He listened 
with attention but objected: 

“Piper is a rotten poor seaman, I grant 
you that, and he seems to have made him- 
self pretty unpopular. But what have you 
got against him, in the way of evidence?” 

“A hunch,” answered Kid Sprague. 

“Tt’s a cinch,” chimed in Chub Chadwick. 
“He’s the limit.” 

“Um’m, if you are so positive about it, 
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supposing I send for him and see how he 
behaves under fire.” 

Presently Joe Piper came slouching be- 
hind the messenger. As usual, he looked 
sullen and furtive. A sharp reproof made 
him snap to attention. 

“Sprague has missed a silk shawl from 
his locker,” said the officer. “He thinks you 
took it. Here, look at me. Can’t you hold 
your head up?” 

“You call me a burglar?” whined the ac- 
cused. “So help me cripes, the only time 
I ever seen his shawl was when he showed 
it to a bunch of gobs. What’s eatin’ these 
two guys anyhow? If I want curios, I buy 
em. I got the jack.” 

“And you are willing to have your locker 
examined?” 

“Soitinly. What’s the big idea? Every- 
body uses me rough on this damn ship. I 
ain’t got a show.” 

“Stow that. Talk like a man or keep 
still,” sternly admonished the officer.” 

“You didn’t have to hide my shawl in 
your locker, Piper,” blurted Kid Sprague. 
“You could find other places.” 

“I didn’t take it, I tell you. Won’t you 
listen? If I was big enough I’d hand you 
a poke in the jaw.” 

There was honest indignation in Piper’s 
thin voice. For once his glance was bold 
and straight. The lieutenant was not an 
easy man to fool. He was in daily contact 
with human nature, from reveille to taps. 
Piper was a mistake as an enlisted man, no 
doubt of that, but in this instance he was 
telling the truth. Such was the impression 
he made. 

“All right. Dismissed,” the division offi- 
cer told him. “But the Lord help you if 
you have tried to squirm from under this 
charge.” 

The pair of accusers registered chagrin. 
Red in the face they lingered awkwardly, 
expecting a reprimand. The lieutenant sur- 
prised them by saying quite mildly: 

“And that’s that! I don’t believe he 
stole the shawl. I suppose you owe him an 
apology, boys, but I .won’t insist. He has 
too many bad-conduct marks against him. 
This matter will be investigated and I hope 
we turn up the right man. A thief will get 
no mercy in this ship.” 

A minute or two earlier than this the 
bulky figure of Rusty Hackmeyer had come 
rolling from the fireroom hatch, a towel 
over his shoulder. He was on his way to 


the shower baths. Overhearing the argu- 
ment he had halted in the background. He 
wore a startled air. His fleshy face reflected 
foolish bewilderment. It suggested the emo- 
tions of a man who had taken hold of a 
hot poker by the wrong end. 

The division officer evidently was in a 
bad temper and it was healthy not to inter- 
tupt. Besides, Rusty happened to be in 
poor repute with his superiors. In fact, the 
chief engineer had threatened him with a 
deck court if so much as a whisper was 
lodged against him. At the last liberty 
port he had quenched a gigantic thirst with 
beer by the gallon, or so it was inferred 
when he returned aboard. 

Pricking up his ears at mention of the 
stolen shawl, he grumbled to himself: 

“Aw, couldn’t Kid Sprague take a joke? 
The poor hophead! Of course I meant to 
put it back. Next time he wouldn’t be so 
careless and leave his locker open. And 
he was too dumb to get a laugh out of it. 
Had to run to his division officer and squeal. 
Now the beans are spilled.” 

The dictates of prudence led Rusty to be- 
lieve that the officer also was too dumb to 
see the joke, after an innocent man had 
been dragged to the front. The wise course 
was to keep under cover and seize the first 
chance to slip the shawl into the Kid’s 
locker. 

This was much easier said than done. 
Rusty’s living quarters were in another part 
of the ship, among his friends of the black 
gang. It was difficult to find excuses for 
hanging about the section of the berth deck 
where Sprague’s division was bDilleted. 
Moreover, once bitten and twice shy, Wil- 
liam was no longer careless about leaving 
his locker open. 

Rusty Hackmeyer worried and lost 
weight. Every day made it worse. He was 
in terror lest a routine inspection should 
find the shaw! tucked away in his own 
locker. Meanwhile the affair was spreading 
trouble. Kid Sprague was a headstrong lad 
of heated prejudices. In his opinion, the 
officer’s verdict had failed to clear Joe Piper. 
It merely meant that they didn’t have the 
goods on him. He was too smart to be 
caught. This the Kid made public in no un- 
certain language. 

In any company, the under dog is bound 
to find friends and sympathy if he is kicked 
hard enough. Joe Piper might be a mon- 
grel but he deserved a square deal. So 
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voted some of his shipmates who had never 
had a decent word to say for him. In a 
man-of-war, gossip is a favorite outdoor 
sport. This incident or that is passed about 
and grows in the telling. Men thrown to- 
gether in this manner talk much more than 
they read. 

The impression gained headway that Kid 
Sprague had pulled a bone. It gave a ship 
a bad name to have a flighty young gob yell 
thief and rush to his division officer because 
he had missed something. Likely as not he 
had left his silly shawl on deck somewhere 
and the wind had blown it away. 

All of which brought no comfort to the 
uneasy Rusty Hackmeyer. If he owned up, 
the whole crew might turn against him as a 
trouble maker who deserved to be hazed 
within an inch of his life. He had stirred 
up bad feeling, impaired the morale, and, as 
he sadly surmised, made a big, fat criminal 
of himself. More than one censorious petty 
officer would say that he had meant to keep 
the shawl but was afraid of detection and 
frightened by the fuss made over the thing. 

Trying to pass it off as one of his humor- 
ous stunts would be no joke at all. His 
courage oozed. He was shaking in his 
shoes. He consisted of two hundred and 
thirty pounds of sorrow and regret, with the 
chief engineer a haunting bogy man who 
waited for a pretext to hand this broad- 
beamed water tender over to a deck court 
and put the fear of God into him. 

As a topic for gossip and argument, the 
lost shawl was shoved into the background 
when the Toledo approached the equator. 
In the merchant marine of the old sailing- 
ship days crossing the line was a great event, 
demanding quaint and elaborate ceremonies. 
The origin of this briny ritual is lost in the 
obscurity of many centuries of seafaring. 
In all probability it is a pagan survival from 
the age of mythology, when mariners, ven- 
turing fearfully out of sight of land, offered 
sacrifices to appease the wrath of the gods 
of the winds and the sea. 

The practical age of steam has banished 
most of this picturesque pageantry. Liners 
on regular routes cross the equator too 
often to find novelty or excitement in it. 
A program of horseplay is staged to amuse 
the passengers, but the spirit has departed. 
In the navy, however, the traditional rites 
to King Neptune have never been allowed 
to lapse. Familiarity has not bred con- 
tempt. A cruiser like the Toledo, for in- 


stance, might possibly cross the line only 
once during all her years of active service. 

The day is observed with a vast amount 
of pomp and colorful detail. Once seen, 
it is never forgotten. Preparations are be- 
gun weeks beforehand. On board the To- 
ledo the Neptune Committee had held many 
meetings on the forecastle deck. Its mem- 
bers were mostly veteran chief petty offi- 
cers who could qualify as certified shell- 
backs. The ship’s tailor and his staff had 
been sewing late at night to make costumes 
The chief carpenter and his mates toiled in 
secret to equip King Neptune’s court. An 
air of mystery pervaded the ship. 

The landlubbers, who had to face the 
initiation, were filled with dark forebod- 
ings. Of the whole crew as many as two 
hundred of them were to be put to the tor- 
ture. They envied the shellbacks, those 
lucky voyagers who had crossed the line in 
other ships of the navy aad could display 
their certificates to prove it. Even the cap- 
tain was not exempt by reason of his august 
rank and station. He carried his sheet of 
parchment paper, duly signed and sealed, 
whenever he went to sea. It was kept in 
his safe. In fact, these documents were 
guarded by their possessors like so much 
gold. No matter how glibly a man might 
boast of other voyages beyond the equator, 
he was doomed unless he could produce the 
written evidence to this effect. 

The standard navy-department certificate 
was handsomely engraved, with a picture 
of the ship Its language was eloquent and 
resounding, to wit: 


DOMAIN OF NEPTUNUS REX 


To all Sailors wherever ye may be, and to all 
Mermaids, Sea Serpents, Whales, Sharks, Por- 
poises, Dolphins, Skates, Eels, Suckers, Lobsters, 
Crabs, Pollywogs, and other Living Things of 
the Sea: ; 

GREETINGS: Know ye: That on this —— 
day of . in Latitude 0000, there appeared 
within the limits of the Royal Domain the 
U. S. S. TOLEDO bound southward for the 
Equator and African ports. 


BE IT REMEMBERED 


That the said Vessel and Officers and Crew 
thereof have been inspected and passed on by 
Ourselves and Our Royal Staff and BE IT 
KNOWN by all ye Sailors, Marines, Landluh- 
bers and others who may be honored by His 
presence, that 

Having been found worthy to be numbered 
as one of OUR TRUSTY SHELLBACKS, 
has been gathered to our fold and duly initi- 
ated into the 
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SOLEMN MYSTERIES OF THE ANCIENT 
ORDER OF THE DEEP, 


Be it Further Understood: That by virtue of 
the power invested in me, I do duly command 
all my subjects to show honor and respect to 
him whenever he may enter our Realm. 


DISOBEY THIS ORDER UNDER 
PENALTY OF OUR ROYAL- 
DISPLEASURE. 


Given under Our Hand and Seal, 
NEPTUNUS REX 
Ruler of the Raging Main 
DAVY JONES 
His Majesty’s Scribe. 

The immediate prospect of the Neptune 
party caused Rusty Hackmeyer to forget 
his private troubles. It was a temporary 
rift in the cloud. There were, moments 
when he regained his boisterous hilarity. 
Here was amusement after his own heart. 
Of course it was old stuff for him, he an- 
nounced. He had crossed the line three 
times already, in a battleship, a destroyer, 
and a fuel tanker. The indorsements on 
the back of his certificate proved it. He 
was proud of them. 

All shellbacks were ordered to present 
their documents for inspection in the second 
dog watch two nights before the Toledo was 
due to cross the equator. The captain’s 
yoeman, who served as secretary of the 


Neptune Committee, would check the list. 


Seaman William Sprague felt no interest in 
this formality. He was an unfortunate 
landlubber, an ordained victim. To his 
comrade in affliction Chub Chadwick, he 
pensively observed: 

“These darned shellbacks are going to 
wallop the tar out of us. But why worry? 
It’s all in a gob’s lifetime. Join the navy 
and see the world.” 

“Be brave, Kid. Look at me and weep. 
I’m roly-poly enough to get paddled half 
to death. They use leather straps pickled 
in brine.” 

“Blah! | Who’s been stringin’ you?” 
scoffed William. “The officers will see that 
things don’t get as rough as all that. But 
a bird with a grudge will have a beautiful 
chance to get even.” 

“PII say so, Kid. You want to watch 
out for Rusty Hackmeyer. This is the 
cat’s whiskers for him—just his kind of a 
game. And he has been acting as if he had 
it in for you. What got into him? Did 
you notice how he stuck around our quar- 
ters and glowered and gloomed?” 

“He has been darned peculiar, Chub, but 
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what has he got against you or me? Nota 
thing. I thought we were getting along 
„pretty well with him after he piped down 
on his pranks.” 

“Wow, how much would you give to run 
him through a Neptune party?” 

“Oh, boy! Id mortgage the next’ pay 
day,” wistfully sighed the Kid. 

They changed the subject. Hackmeyer 
had loomed in sight. He was looking for a 
seat in a breezy corner of the deck. Two 
of his friends joined him. He fished out 
his Neptune certificate to show them. Just 
then the alarm gongs clanged the call to 
fire quarters. The bugler took it up. No- 
body knew whether the urgent summons 
was-merely a drill or an actual fire. The 
crew jumped to respond. In orderly haste 
many things were done at once—stretch- 
ing hose, standing by valves, closing hatches 
and air ports, fetching tools, buckets, sand, 
and smoke helmets. 

Kid Sprague and Chub Chadwick scam- 
pered to their stations. It turned out to 
be an emergency drill. They wandered back 
to express their disapproval of such foolish 
interruptions. The Kid saw a folded sheet 
of parchment paper flutter past him and 
lodge against a boat chock. He Snatched 
it before the wind could flirt it over the 
side. Rusty Hackmeyer’s precious Nep- 
tune certificate! The corpulent water ten- 
der, whose white clothes were always too 
tight for him# must have thrust the paper 
in his pocket at the sound of fire quarters. 
It had popped out while he was running. 

The two young gobs stood and looked at 
each other in blissful silence. It was much 
too magnificent for words. Soon the shell- 
backs would be filing forward to have their 
certificates inspected and checked on the 
final list. 

And now Rusty came galloping from his 
fire station to search for his lost document. 
He was in sore distress. He breathed hard 
and mopped his face. The pair of young- 
sters dodged behind a gun shield to avoid 
him. They felt not the slightest impulse to 
help him find it. 

Vain was the quest of the dismal water 
tender. Reluctantly he trundled himself to 
the forecastle deck to tell the committee 
about it. He was a man who conjectured 
that calamity might be treading on his 
heels. Sprague and Chadwick trailed him 
at a discreet distance. They were able to 
hover close to an open port where the pro- 
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ceedings could be overheard. It appeared 
that Hackmeyer was in no hurry to grapple 
with the crisis. For once he was diffident. 
At length his voice was heard to break out 
in hoarsely earnest protest: 

“T had my certificate. Get that? It got 
lost when I beat it to fire quarters. Have 
a heart. Didn’t I cross the line three times 
in ” 

“Clamp down, Rusty,” interrupted the 
flinty-hearted captain’s yoeman. ‘Where’s 
your paper to prove it? You can’t hang 
anything on this outfit. Don’t block traffic. 
You’re keeping a hundred men waiting. On 
your way. I'll have to mark you down as 
a landlubber.” 

“For the love of Mike, listen, won’t you?” 
implored the agitated Hackmeyer. “Lay off 
me. Quit your joshin’. You all know me.” 

“Tl say we do, Rusty, old sport,” 
snapped the yoeman. “Can you produce 
any shipmates to sign sworn affidavits that 
they crossed the line with you in another 
vessel?” 

“Nope. There don’t happen to be none 
in this cruiser. What difference does that 
make?” 

“A whole lot to you, big one.” The yoe- 
man stole a glance at the crowd of by- 
standers. They were as solemn as so many 
owls. “About fifty per cent of this crew 
just yearns to get a crack at you, Rusty. 
Youre due for a ride. Looks like a burial 
at sea to me.” 

“Ride me?” exclaimed the luckless Hack- 
meyer, who couldn’t believe his ears. “This 
bunch put me over the jumps as a land- 
lubber?” 

“Precisely so,” curtly spoke the yeoman, 
ignoring further pleas. One of his aids 
shoved poor Rusty aside. He had heard 
his sentence. There was no appeal. 
Wrapped in melancholy, he retreated to 
think it over. He had none to console with 
him. The verdict was impressively popular. 
Rusty had been caught in the kind of trap 
he would have hugely enjoyed setting for 
somebody else. There was such a thing as 
righteous retribution. 

As merciless as‘Indians, Kid Sprague and 
his buddy hugged their secret. Soon after 
dark of the next evening, a thunderous hail 
was heard from the bows of the cruiser. 
The watch officer reported to the captain 
that the Royal Scribe, Davy Jones, wished 
to come on board to make certain pre- 
liminary arrangements in behalf of His 


Majesty, King Neptune. 
promptly stopped. 

The famous personage came up out of 
the deep sea. At least, his hoary beard and 
weedy robe dripped salt water. In one 
hand he held a spear, in the other a rusty 
metal box. In a mighty voice he demanded 
to see the captain of U. S. S. Toledo. The 
interview took place on the navigating 
bridge. The commander of this crack 
cruiser was the pink of courtesy and the 
soul of gravity. The slightest touch of lev- 
ity would have spoiled it. His demeanor 
as dignified as though he greeted a visiting 
admiral, the captain placed the ship and 
her company at the disposal of Neptunus 
Rex. i 

The landlubbers were mustered in long 
lines on deck. Davy Jones passed along 
and, from his rusty metal box, handed each 
trembling wretch his written summons for 
the morrow. It told them: 


“It has been brought to the attention of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Deep, through his trusty 
porpoises, that you, a landlubber, on board a 
ship never before seen in these waters, have 
dared to transgress on his Equinoctial Realm. 

Such contumacious and preposterous conduct 

has so angered His Majesty that he will meet in 
full session with his Secretary and Royal Court, 
on board the offending ship, the U. S. S. Toledo 
in Latitude 00-00-00, Longitude 45 E. on the 
5th day of January, 1924, to pass fitting sen- 
tence. 
It is HEREBY ORDERED that you then 
appear in person before His Most August Pres- 
ence to answer for your inconceivable conduct, 
and thence to suffer the travail of awful tor- 
ments in order that you may be tested as to 
worthiness for the high estate of an Honorable 
Shellback.” 

The climax of this ceremony was when 
Rusty Hackmeyer, fairly dragged into line, 
had a copy of the summons thrust into his 
fist. Unfeeling laughter swept the decks, 
followed by three cheers for Davy Jones. 
Growling like a grizzly, Rusty Hackmeyer 
crumpled the summons into a wad and went 
aft to nurse his grievance in solitude. 

In the day’s orders, signed by the execu- 
tive officer, the initiation was scheduled to 
begin at ten o’clock the next morning. It 
was Startling to behold a huge black flag 
emblazoned with the skull and crossbones 
soar to the fore truck of an American man- 
of-war. It signified that the ship had been 
captured by King Neptune and his crew. 
The captain was merely a spectator. He 
had formally resigned his command. 

For that brace of boyish seamen, Kid 


The engines were 
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Sprague and Chub Chadwick, the joy of 
squaring accounts with Rusty Hackmeyer 
had become somewhat dimmed overnight. 
Was it playing the game on the level? The 
voice of conscience inconveniently obtruded 
itself. In short, they found they had a 
problem on their hands. They were new to 
the service nor could they aspire to the caste 
of “officers and gentlemen,” but certain in- 
fluences and standards handed down from 
one generation of ships and sailors to an- 
other had begun subtly to mold their char- 
acters. They were sound stuff to begin 
with. Wholesome instincts and the training 
of old-fashioned homes aided them in chart- 
ing the right course. ; 

They had called Joe Piper a dirty thief 
when merely suspecting him of having stolen 
the silk shawl. In finding and hiding Rusty 
Hackmeyer’s Neptune certificate were they 
not also guilty of theft sand of disloyalty to 
a shipmate? Were they justified in with- 
holding the document until after the initia- 
tion and then returning it to him? This 
had been their intention. 

“That. wouldn’t be actually swiping it 
from him,” argued the Kid. “All we do is 
forget to give it back, with~all this excite- 
ment- and everything.” 

“That sounds reasonable. You can’t pick 
flaws in the theory of it, understand,” said 
Chadwick, “but somehow it don’t quite get 
over. It kept me awake last night. It’s 
awful funny how something inside you 
‘makes a fellow feel as if he had swallowed 
a cockle burr. Not indigestion, though we 
did have commissary stew for supper. You 
get me, Kid.” 

“I get you, Chub,” soberly agreed the 
other. “You win. When in doubt, play 
em safe. Rusty gets his certificate back 
right away, before the party begins. But 
we certainly did make the old Jummox sweat 
blood for a couple of days, It’s a wonder 
his hair hasn’t turned white.” 
` Afraid of repenting of virtue so heroic 
they rushed off to find the woebegone Hack- 
meyer. He was awaiting the ordeal, 
stripped to a pair of ragged overalls. His 
expansive visage wore the look of a man 
who had made his will and kissed the world 
good-by. When the familiar sheet of parch- 
ment paper was poked under his nose, he 
stared incredulously. The tableau sug- 
gested the well-known reprieve from the 
gallows. 

“My God, Kid, it ain’t really so, is it?” 


„out of his trance. 


he faltered huskily, 
it?” 

“Where you lost it, you big stiff,’ was 
the ungracious answer. “I hate to let you 
have it, but—well, here it is, Come on, 
Chub—he is going to burst into tears or 
something,” 

“Hey, hold on,” shouted Rusty, coming 
“Maybe you don’t know 
it, but you’re heapin’ coals of fire on a 
water tender’s head.” 

“Gee, I wish I could,” retorted William 


“Where did you find 


_Sprague for whom a clear conscience was 


no reward. “It’s a sin to let you off this 
way. Coals of fire? In an oil-burning 
cruiser?. How do you get that way?” 

“Forced into it. Caught in a jam. Can’t 
help myself,” seriously answered Rusty 
Hackmeyer. “My hands are up. You boys 
are tréatin’ me mighty white. Wait here 
till I go get your shawl, Kid.” 

“My shawl?” the dumfounded William 


echoed. “How come?” 
“A joke.” Rusty was greatly embar- 
rassed. “A bum joke. It blew up on me 


and I lost my nerve.” 

“Huh, I wish I hadn’t been so mushy 
about your old Neptune certificate. You 
deserved to be murdered, and I hope you 
get it. Did you listen to him, Chub? He 
swiped my shawl as a joke!” 

“Lay off him, Kid. We tried to be good, 
and look at the comeback! The man we 
do the kind deed to turns out to be the 
gazabo that took the shawl and stirred up 
seven kinds of trouble. Never mind. We 
win both ways, come to figure it out. You 
get the shawl back and this fat tramp is so 
full of gratitude and emotions that he will 
let us off easy in the Neptune party.” 

Instead of a crew of trim, disciplined 
bluejackets, the Toledo swarmed with ruf- 
fianly pirates in baggy knee breeches, their 
heads bound with gay kerchiefs, cutlasses 
stuck through their sashes; with naked Afri- 
can cannibals in breechcloths whose bodies 
glistened with black lead; with tarry, pig- 
tailed seamen of the days of wooden walls 
and crashing broadsides, ferocious Zulu 
chiefs in short skirts made of oakum, Nep- 
tune’s courtiers brawny and tattooed; with 
other wild visitors to make a landlubber 
feel like hiding in the double bottom. 

Abaft the funnels was the huge canvas 
tank filled with: sea water to a depth of 
several feet. Built against one end of it 
loomed the raised platform and the hinged 
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chair, ready to tilt backward, of the Royal 
Barber. Beyond the tank a great iron pot 
was suspended from a tripod of spars. From 
its depths steam rolled in clouds. Around 
it capered the African cannibals, brandish- 
ing spears and battle-axes, and yelling for 
juicy victims to boil to a turn. 

Although the cruiser’s deck looked like a 
blend of a riot and a nightmare, the navy 
had organized itself, as usual, to proceed 
in swift, methodical fashion. As master of 
ceremonies, His Majesty, King Neptune, 
had a large and efficient corps of assistants. 
He himself was a figure to command re- 
spectful obedience, this venerable tyrant 
with his crown and his: trident who had 
received the homage of all honest mariners 
from time immemorial. 


The despised landlubbers, herding to- 


gether because misery loved company, were 
yanked to the platform one by one.* A list 
of their crimes and misdemeanors was pro- 
claimed by Davy Jones. First to be initi- 
ated was none other than the executive 
officer, the second in command, whose word 
was law on any other day than this. King 
Neptune played no favorites in his watery 
realm. The barber joyfully daubed the 
executive’s face with a villainous compound 
of tar and grease. The gigantic razor 
scraped it off and took some skin along. 
The Royal Surgeon stood by with his two- 
foot squirt gun. The victim’s jaws were 
pried open. Swish, he got a bitter dose 
artfully mixed by a pharmacist’s mate, con- 
sisting of quinine, aloes, kerosene, and salt 
water. 

The chair tipped. The sorrowful execu- 
tive officer fell backward, heels over head. 


Down he flipped into the tank, and his bald. 


spot gleamed grandly in the sun. Half a 
dozen warrant and chief ‘petty officers 
grabbed and shoved him to the bottom. 
When he came up, he was doused again. 
Gasping g, gurgling, he was tossed out to fall 
into the clutches of the waiting cannibals 
who rammed him into the steaming pot. 
The captain of the Toledo looked on and 
chuckled in the most heartless manner. He 
thanked his stars that his Neptune certifi- 
cate had been duly recorded by the re 
man. 

Other officers, seniors and juniors, were 
remorselessly hustled through this barbaric 
program, and then came the gobs in batches. 
Among them were Kid Sprague and Chub 
Chadwick, When they emerged, their 
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mothers would have wept over them. Their 
souls were at peace, however, and there 
was a certain thrill in realizing that they 
were enrolled in the stalwart fraternity of 
trusty shellbacks. Now they could look on 
and see Rusty Hackmeyer raging to and 
fro like a whale among the minnows. He 
was in his element, now wallowing in the 
tank to shove some poor devil’s head under 
until he gurgled for mercy, again wielding 
a barrel stave with all the strength of his 


_ big right arm. 


‘His was the zest of the jocular bully en- 
joying a rampageous holiday. His own ' 
narrow escape from this maritime purgatory 
gave it a richer flavor. 

As wise as he was powerful, nothing was 
hidden from King Neptune. He even knew 
the secrets that the fishes told each other 
when they waved their fins like semaphores. 
It had-been revealed to him how Seaman 
William Sprague and his buddy Chub Chad- 
wick had played the manly part in re- 
storing to Rusty Hackmeyer his lost certifi- 
cate. It was such a deed as warmed the 
cockles of the briny monarch’s heart. All 
true and proper sailormen should aspire to 
such a sense of honor as this. Furthermore, 
it became known to his majesty that in 
concealing the: silk shawl and lacking cour- 
age to confess it, thereby causing grave mis- 


understandings and unhappiness, the 
wretched Hackmeyer had played a scurvy 
part. 


Father Neptune made his own laws and 
executed them, for there was none to dis- 
pute his sway. In the midst of the cere- 
monies he beckoned Davy Jones aside for 
a private conference. The Royal Scribe 
nodded cordial agreement and looked im- 
mensely pleased. Into the crowd he sent 
two of his lustiest aids, a boatswain’s mate 
and a quartermaster. They pounced upon 
the offending Hackmeyer and dragged him 
as far as the platform by main strength. 
There other willing shellbacks hoisted him 
to the presence of the Ruler of the Raging 
Main. 

Some new stunt for him to pull off, 
thought Rusty. This his broad smile con- 
veyed. . They knew how to pick a live one. 
Presently, however, the curious silence made 
him a trifle uneasy. He gazed about him. 
The grotesque mob was crowding around 
the platform. Some inkling had winged its 
way along the deck. Sternly King Neptune 
confronted his two-hundred-and-thirty- 
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pound subject. Sonorously the royal voice 
tang out: 

“Hackmeyer, harken to his majesty’s 
mandate. Wipe that silly grin off your 
mug. You have been guilty of gross care- 
lessness and disrespect to our sovereign au- 
thority. You lost your certificate. It was 
an act of the most scandalous negligence. 
It sets a rotten example to the young goofs 
who have invaded my realm for the first 
time. Any sailor thick enough to lose his 
certificate is liable to mislay a bass drum or 
a six-inch gun. Such a bust as this de- 
serves a special sentence. The third degree 
of this ancient order will therefore be ad- 
ministered to you as a warning to mend 
your conduct. Go to it, boys, and carry out 
the decree. Make him remember his maj- 
esty’s visit aboard the U. S. S. Toledo.” 

The shellbacks yelped with delight. It 
was an ominous uproar for Rusty Hack- 
meyer, whose jaw dropped and hung on a 
dead center. 

“Shove into it quick, Kid,” implored 
Chub Chadwick. “We belong down in 
front. All hands will be fightin’ for a crack 
at him.” 

“PI say we will,” exclaimed the Kid, as 
he grabbed a wooden paddle. They did not 
have to struggle for position. The others 
made way for them. It was recognized that 
these two lads had a certain claim to prefer- 
ence. They waited impatiently while Rusty 
was stripped to the waist and decorated 
with specially elaborate patterns of tar. 
The Royal Surgeon loaded the squirt gun 
with a double dose. Rusty wailed when he 
received this dreadful shot in the face. 

When he pitched into the tank, Kid 
Sprague clutched him by the neck. Chad- 
wick climbed upon his back. He went 
down and came up to spout. Then he van- 
ished, again and again. He was a seagoing 
submarine. He broke all records for diving 
in a tank. When fished out, he was pop- 
eyed and water-logged. Even his curses were 
drowned. 

Alas, he was too big to be jammed into 
the cannibal pot and prodded with spears. 
King Neptune bellowed a command. His 
courtiers dragged forward a heavy wooden 
frame. It was a set of stocks such as the 
Puritan magistrates had been fond of using. 

Tremendous cheers from the pirates, can- 
nibals, and Zulus! _They rushed Rusty 
Hackmeyer to the stocks. His head was 
thrust through a round hole sawed out of 
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two planks. His hands were locked fast 
in two smaller holes. He was helplessly an- 
chored. His overalls were wet and very 
tight. The target was broad. The smack 
of barrel staves and paddles sounded like 
a machine gun. The blast of Rusty’s lan- 
guage cracked glasses and made the china 
dance in the wardroom pantry, so a Filipino 
mess boy reported later. 

The commissary steward came sauntering 
up with a basket of eggs. It was an in- 
spiration. He refused to say how long they 
had been kept in the cold-storage room. 
Quite casually he set the basket down close 
to Kid Sprague who, at times, was a bright 
young gob. Nobody had to tell him what 
ought to be done with those ripened eggs. 
He knew precisely. Rusty Hackmeyer had 
brought sad moments into his life. Many 
other youthful seamen felt the same way. 
They clamored for those eggs of doubtful 
value. 

It was point-blank range. No need to 
set sights for elevation or deflection. Daily 
gunnery drills were now to show results. 
Kid Sprague fired the first egg. The ex- 
plosion indicated that he had the eye of a 
good gun pointer. Chadwick sung out: 

“Reload! Pll spot the splash for you, 
Kid. Oh, what a shot! Plumb in the cen- 
ter. Fuse timed exactly right.” 

“Thanks for them kind words, Chub. 
Help yourself. I don’t mean to be selfish. 
By goily, we ought to fly the silk shawl for 
a battle flag.” 

King Neptune stalked down from his 
throne on the platform and requested the 
pleasure of firing a few charges. After one 
sighting shot he scored a bull’s-eye. 

“Steam into line by divisions, boys, and 
let him have a few salvos,” was the royal 
command, 

Never had target practice been hailed 
with so much enthusiasm. The gunnery 
officer looked on and said nothing about 
limiting the ammunition allowance on the 
score of expense. He was lost in admira- 
tion. He had never dreamed that his green 
gun crews could shoot as accurately as this. 
Fast in the stocks, Rusty Hackmeyer looked 
more like an omelette every minute. His 
soul was full of anguish and his hair was 
full of eggshells. He had ceased to utter 
reverberating lamentations. He had often 
heard it said that the wise guy keeps his 
mouth shut. The adage fitted his case. 

Released, at length, when the eggs were 
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expended, he was seen to vanish below. The 
revelry had ceased to interest him in the 
slightest degree. It was late in the after- 
noon before King Neptune and his retinue 
bade the ship farewell. The sinister Jolly 
Roger fluttered down from the masthead. 
As if by magic the decks were cleaned and 
the taut, immaculate routine of the navy 
resumed. The captain made an informal 
round of inspection. He felt pleased with 
what he observed. The crew seemed bet- 
ter shaken together. The spirit was more 
cheerful and willing. The boyish recruits 
carried themselves with a touch of swag- 
ger. Sentiment and tradition, mused the 
captain of the scout cruiser. They are 
essential and imperishable. Even a modern 
man-of-war, complex machine that it is, 
cannot be tuned to the highest efficiency 
without them. 

After sunset, Rusty Hackmeyer appeared 
on deck for a stroll. He was in fresh white 
clothes. Removed were all traces of the 
frightful outrage to which he had been sub- 
. jected. Likewise he bore no grudges. His 
countenance was genial, his manner bland. 
Amiably he accosted William Sprague and 
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smote him over the head with a friendly 
paw. 
“Say, Kid, Pl have to hand it to you. 
Whew! I wish those eggs had been just a 
mite fresher. We must have took ’em 
aboard way back at Port Said or some 
place.” 

“No hard feeling, Rusty?” 

“What for? The joke was on me. And 
it was too good to stay sore about. You 
played square with me, Kid, and then you 
got a chance to rub it in. We quit even.” 

“Glad you feel that way about it,” said 
William, to whom this was the end of a 
perfect day. 

“Tt eases me a lot to get that silk shawl 
off my chest,” confessed Rusty. He laughed 
and went on to say, “Yes, Kid, the joke 
was on me, and those sundowners surely did 
smear it on. It was good. I’m through. 
Finished. Cured. The quiet life from now 
on, understand? What was done to me 
to-day will last this cruise out. The prize 
boob in a ship like this is one of these prac- 
tical jokers. Here is one fat water tender 
that knows when he has got enough. And 
you can put that on the loud speaker, Kid.” 


Mr. Paine will have another Navy story in the next issue. 


ARAL 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 


N all the wide reaches of this free and laughing republic there has been found only 
| one man who had all the expenses of his political career paid in full before he began 
it. He is F. Trubee Davison, son of the late Henry P. Davison of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. In his will the elder Davison set aside a handful of millions of dollars as a trust 
fund to enable his son to go into politics, if he so desired, knowing that, thus provided 
fur, he would have to make promises to nobody in order to assemble a “war chest” for 
his speaking tours and other campaign expenses. Young Davison immediately got busy 
on his endowed career, and has already served several terms in the New York legisla- 
ture. 

This is reminiscent of the following statement which the late Franklin K. Lane, 
member of Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet, frequently made with all the emphasis of which 
he was capable: “The young man who wants to go into politics should first go into 
business and lay up for himself a competence. Unless he does that, he will find him- 
self hampered at every turn in his desire to win battles for the people and the right. 
A poor man in politics carries many and heavy burdens.” 


POEL 


A GUARANTEED REMEDY 


R. HOOVER, the secretary of commerce, who hates affectation of every kind, was 
M in a group at the Metropolitan Club one evening when the talk turned on 
snobs and snobbery. 
“There ought to be a cure for affectation,” one of the crowd remarked. 
“The only sure cure for it that I know of,” declared Mr. Hoover, “is seasickness.” 


The Man with the Brown Eyes 


By Laurie York Erskine 


A story of Western adventure that we warrant will produce insomnia no 


matter what time of night you settle down to read it. 

shooting, blood-stirring tale of villainy and retribution. 

met a ruffian as dangerous and despicable as Harvey Kirk, or a servant of the law 
| as worthy of cordial admiration as Sheriff Jim Curran.—THE EDITOR. 


It is a hard-riding, fast- 
We have not often 


(A Novelette.) 


CHAPTER I. 
CURRAN RIDES ALONE. 


HE posse halted in the foothills of 
l the Santa Cruz range and took 
council. Jim Curran, slim, dark, 
with an aspect of youth which took 
full eight years away from the thirty which 
was his age, was all for following hot and 
fast upon the trail of the men they hunted; 
and inasmuch as Jim Curran was sheriff, his 
word carried weight. But the weight of his 
word could not alter the fact that the men 
of his posse were at the end of their tether. 
As eager as he, as durable, and of as reso- 
lute a mold, they hung back from a continu- 
ance of the chase. 
“We've got to press them, boys!” Jim 
Curran insisted. “Press ’em till their horses 
drop, and they’re hotfootin’ it over the 


range. 
em!” $ 

“If we take after them to-night, Jim, it’s . 
us will be afoot,” pointed out “Bud” Ken- 
dall. . 

“Look at Pinto, here. He’s done, and 
Tad’s roan likewise,” protested another. “If 
we push into them hills to-night the hawses 
will be done by mornin’. We got to rest the 
hawses, Jim.” 

And Jim Curran knew that the man spoke 
the truth. 

They had pressed hard upon the trail 
of the notorious Kirk brothers for two days 
and nights now, and the outlaws, with a six- 
teen-hour start had eluded them. Because 
they had stuck up the bank at Pima and 
slain two men, Jim Curran wanted the two 
Kirk brothers badly; because they had con- 
tinued in their death-dealing, lawless career 


We got to press ’em or we'll lose 
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while the homes and hearths of the border 
cried for the defense of every able-bodied 
man against the depredations of border ban- 
dits, Jim Curran and his posse were deter- 
mined to get James and Harvey Kirk and 
rid the country of them forever. Yet here 
they were hot upon a trail which proved 
conclusively that the outlaws had taken to 
the mountains, and ‘their own horses were 
unequal to the task of pressing the hunt 
farther without rest. Only the slight young 
sheriff on his beautiful dun mare was in a 
position to continue. Curran’s light weight 
and the mare’s thorough breeding combined 
to leave the sheriff's mount, after that gruel- 
ing chase, in better condition than the 
others. i 

“All right, boys,” said Curran. “Make 
pup and follow along my trail in the morn- 
ng.” 

“Shucks, Jim. Yo’ ain’t goin’ to ride on 
alone.” 

“That’s whatever.” 

“No good. They’ll peel the hide right 
orfen you.” 

“Don’t you worry. It’s just that I'll keep 
pressin’ *em on. My mare will stand it. 
You boys will rest up yore hawses, an’ fol- 
low me first orf in the mornin’.” 

He made them see the wisdom of this 
course after some argument, and they as- 
sented. There wasn’t a man among them 
who did sot itch to pass lead with the Kirk 
brothers. The country must be rid of those 
two vermin, and they saw the advantage 
which Jim Curran’s tireless pursuit would 
give them. 

“All right, Jim. Only just don’t get too 


adjacent to them serpents. We're all 
packin’ a gun for them Kirks.” 
“Pll save ’em for you. So long.” 


“So long, Jim. Be careful.” 

That’s how they took leave of him. 
Coolly, even humorously, and yet every man 
knew the grim menace that lay behind 
Sheriff Jim Curran’s mission. They well 
knew that if he but overtook the outlaws 
unexpectedly, if he but ran into their camp 
fire at the turn of the trail, they would 
never see Jim Curran again. And they saw 
his tireless little mare trot forward bound 
into the hills, aiming for the distant moun- 
tains which were veiled in the purple tints 
of afterglow. They saw him go, and they 
wished him well. Then they set to massag- 
ing the limbs of their animals. There would 
be hard riding in the morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 
““Goop-BY, JIM!” 


AS they took the trail on the following 

morning the nine men on the nine tired 
horses felt doubly the need for haste. It 
was an uphill trail leading into a range of 
rugged hills which gained the description 
of mountains rather from the massive, bril- 
liantly colored rocks which formed them, 
than from their height. ‘The men pressed 
forward toward those gorgeous but uninvit- 
ing barriers with a new urgency inspired by 
the thought held in the breast. of every man 
that the relentless hunt for the outlaws was 
secondary to the imperative need of catch- 
ing up with Curran before he overtook the 
quarry. They did not speak of these 
thoughts, however, for such considerations 
were bound up with sentiment and with a 
dark foreboding that a brave and splendid 
man—one of the best in the country—was 
in the shadow of death. They spoke rather 
of the objects of their hunt. 

There were men among them who had 
never seen the Kirk brothers, and these had 
to be enlightened. 

“You can’t miss ’em,” it was pointed out 
to them. ‘Harvey, he’s a overgrown sort 
of cuss with snake blood, and eyes like a 
coyote. Suits him, too. He wears a black 
beard that makes him feel like he’s a man, 
an’ he’s reported as ridin’ a black bronc 
with a white forehead mark.” Those were 
the principal features to be derived from 
the varied and profane descriptions fur- 
nished of the older Kirk. “The other, his 
name’s James. You can’t hardly call him 
Jim, because him and men like Jim Curran 
don’t belong in the same world together. 
He’s a little, sawed-orf cuss with brown 
eyes. They say he’s got great ways with 
women, which ain’t exactly complimentary 
to women. He rides a strawberry roan. 
Shoot anybody that looks like either of 
them descriptions on sight. We can check 
up after.” 

Bud Kendall, who was one of those seek- 
ing information, and more or less new to 
the country, wanted to know more. 

“How come they got away so long, if all 
you people round the range despise them 
such a heap?” he asked. : 

At this his informer turned bitter. 

` “Son, you're talkin’! How come, is right. 
If we push onto their heels close enough 
you'll probly find they'll get into the 
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-Huachucas, aa’ from there they’!l turn into 
Cochise an’ make for the border. There’s 
a heap of skunks over in Cochise County 
that have been givin’ them coyotes shelter. 
‘Sandy Sam’ Barlow, he’s sheriff over Co- 
chise, he’s lookin’ them up. But every time 
we get after them, that’s the trail they take, 
an’ they make the border through Tecos 
Four Corners, which is part Mex an’ part 
United States. We'll get ’em in these moun- 
tains or we’ll lose 'em. That’s whatever!” 

They had by now reached a height from 


which they could see the mountains clearly ` 


before them. Apparently the range offered 
few eminences as lofty as the peak over 
which their trail now twisted, and they at 
once saw the wisdom of Jim Curran in de- 
siring to press the hunt forward. For the 
fugitives, following this mountain trail, 
could not turn away from it. On either 
side the rugged, colorful rock threw up its 
wall or dropped away in cascades of shat- 
tered slide. If they could overtake their 
men before they left the mountains they 
would not fail to capture them. Seeing this 
they pressed their tired but gallant little 
horses onward. 

From this peak they could see the trail 
descend into a rough and broken pathway 
which fell to rocky and brush-filled depths. 
Beyond, it rose again to a high table-land 
obscured by chaparral. A rocky ledge 
skirted the edge of that table-land, and 
fell away on one side in a precipice—a sheer 
drop of two or three hundred feet. On the 
other side of the ledge grew the chaparral, 
which seemed to cover a gentle hillside that 
dropped into a valley which widened at its 
base into foothills. A break in the moun- 
tain range. 

“Fifty blue chips they make a break for 
the open through them woods,” wagered 
Bud Kendall. 

“Tf they got sense they did,” mourned an- 
other. 

“We got to look for signs,” wisely re- 
marked “Doc” Ridley. “An’ look for Jim 
Curran’s signs, too.” 

“What’s that?” cried Bud. “It’s them!” 

From the chaparral of the distant table- 
land two horsemen had darted forth. One 
a great hulking figure upon a jet-black 
horse. The other a slighter form upon a 
dun mount which even from that distance 
was easily recognizable as Jim Curran’s 
beautiful mare. Bud Kendall drew up his 
rifle. 
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“Guess I can reach ’em,” he said. - 

Ridley grabbed his arm. 

“Don’t!” he yelled. “That’s Jim Cur- 
ran, on the dun!” 

Bud dropped his rifle, and the nine riders 
stood there, gazing upon distant drama 
which in the clear air seemed so close. It 
appeared as though the black horseman was 
fleeing, and the smaller rider striving to 
overtake him. For a moment they rode 
madly up the ledge, until they seemed upon 
the very rim of it, dizzily fringing the fear- 
ful drop at their horses’ feet. The dun 
mare was outside, nearest the precipice. 
Then another rider appeared behind them. 
A slight man, on a red-colored roan. He 
seemed intent on overtaking the others, and 
spurred forward in their wake. Just as Rid- 
ley was about to give the word to ride hell 
for leather; to strive with everything their 
horses ‘had to interrupt the certain tragedy 
being staged before their eyes, they saw a 
puff of smoke leap from the roan rider’s 
gun. The black horseman and the man on 
the dun were pulled up at that, and they 
saw the rider of the dun mare wheel, bring- 
ing his mount upstanding on her hind legs. 
Upstanding on the edge of the precipice. 
Tense with horror the posse saw the little 
man transfixed in that awful position, saw 
him fire at the rider of the roan. And the 
answering fire came back while the dun 
mare was still prancing, striving for balance 
with her forefeet in the air. Wisely, vi- 
ciously, the man on the roan had shot at 
the rearing horse. 

“Oh, God!” gasped Bud Kendall; and 
horror-stricken, they saw the dun mare go 
down. With her rider, she crumpled to 
the earth, seemed to hang for a moment in 
a heap at the edge of the drop, and then 
go down, down, in sickening, overturning 
fall, to the merciless rocks below. 

“Good-by, Jim!” muttered Doc Ridley. 

They saw the black rider vanish then, 
into the chaparral, with the man on the 
roan hard behind him. Then, as one man, 
the posse thundered forward. They had 
more than a duty to do now. More than a 
countryside to rid of a deadly scourge. 
They had Jim Curran, a beloved friend, to 
avenge and to vindicate. But their spirit, 
their grim and terrible resolution came to 
nothing. Arriving at the scene of the trag- 
edy they sought in vain for the track of 
the fugitives. Beat the chaparral in vain 
for hot and weary hours. And in the end 
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they found that their horses were spent and 
the trail hopelessly lost. Doc Ridley ground 
his jaws together in an excess of wrath and 
determination. 

“We'll get ’em, boys!” he cried. ‘We'll 
get em! By God, if we comb all Cochise 
County, and have to ride into Mexico, we’ll 
get ’em!” 

“An’ we don’t stop ridin’ ’til then,” as- 
sented Bud Kendall, quietly. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TROOPS MARCH BY. 


QANDY SAM BARLOW stood at the 

gatepost before his ranch house and 
‘watched the troops march by. They passed, 
dusty and the color of dust, in squads, com- 
panies and battalions on their way to the 
border. The monotonous scuffle of feet and 
jingle of accounterment took on a singular 
and alien sound in the dry spring air, and 
they moved like an army of ants, brown 
and dingy in their long line. Then came 
cavalry, moving in a cloud of dust; and 
wagons, and more cavalry; and wagons. 
The troops seemed to Sandy Sam Barlow 
like a strange and alien monster, moving 
in a long form across the yellow green of 
his native cattle pastures. 

“Queer,” muttered Sam, who was not in 
the least impressed by that soldierly ar- 
ray. “Darned funny how men will go and 
join the army, an’ things like that.” 

He stood at his gatepost and watched 
the last horseman vanish into the dust left 
by the passing soldiery, and stood longer, 
to dwell upon the peculiar circumstances 
that should bring such strange pilgrims to 
the range. It had taken a raid of death- 
dealing banditry from across the border, 
and a trail of blackened ruins, and pitiful 
bodies among which the forms of children 
were not missing, to bring this visitation. 
While Sam was inclined to resent the inva- 
sion of the khaki-clad hosts, on the whole 
he sensed a certain security with their com- 
ing. With Pancho Villa running wild along 
the border it was comforting to a widower 
with a cherished daughter to know that the 
line was guarded. He only hoped that the 
guard itself might not constitute a menace 
to his daughter’s growing years. Thus his 
thoughts moved from the military to the 
dangers of the Mexican border, and back 
to the military again. He left his gate- 
post and turned to the house. 
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“ ‘Bub!’ ” he called. “Oh, Bub!” But no 
voice answered him. And the object of his 
summons was nowhere to be seen. 

Barbara Barlow, whom her father thus 
addressed, had been watching the passing 
troops from her own point of vantage. That 
was a seat on the roof of a dormer win- 
dow of the barn, where she sat with her 
feet hanging over. She sat there like a boy, 
and watched the long line move by with all 
a boy’s interest in a military pageant. Bar- 
bara Barlow was seventeen years old. She 
had the slim figure of a boy; a boy’s 
straight, blue-eyed glance; a boy’s sturdy 
blue overalls, and the brown healthy com- 
plexion of a sunburned boy. Only her black 
tresses betrayed her girlhood as she sat 
there on the roof of the barn. Certainly her 
actions did not. 

As the troops scuffled and rumbled and 
jingled by she had poked her brown hand 
into one overall pocket and drawn from it 
a new and shiny corncob pipe. From an- 
other pocket she drew a little cotton bag of 
tobacco, and a fistful of matches. The 
matches she held between her red lips, and 
with a thoughtful frown set about the im- 
portant task of loading the pipe. This 
she achieved by taking a pinch of tobacco 
from the bag and thrusting it into the bowl, 
where she packed it down with a forefinger. 
Then another pinch, packed down upon the 
previous one, and after that, another and 
another, till the pipe was full. She then 
thrust the tobacco bag into her pocket, and 
taking the matches from her lips, placed the 
pipestem in their place. She firmly clenched 
the pipestem with strong white teeth, and 
then began the infinitely tricky task of 
lighting it. The first match went out imme- 
diately she struck it, so she daintily wet the 
heated end of it with the tip of her tongue, 
and cast it into space. The second match 
she endeavored to nurse with the palms of 
her hands as she had seen her father do, 
but she scorched herself, and ejaculated a 
naughty word. The third match did the 
trick. Not perfectly, to be sure, but it gave 
the tight-packed tobacco an uneven glow 
which permitted ‘her to draw a whiff of 
smoke through her closely puckered lips. It 
choked her. But she tried again. It choked 


her again. By this time the column had 
passed. 

“Bub! Oh, Bub!” It was her father’s 
voice. 

“Shucks!” she murmured regretfully. 
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“Might have known some one would bobble 
the round-up.” 

“Barbara!” It was a bad sign when Sam 
called her like that. 

“All right, dad,? she chirped into the 
_empty air; and she took a mighty farewell 
puff at the pipe. 

She got a full-sized whiff of it that time, 
and it ended her experiment forever. Gasp- 
ing, and with a fearful consciousness of her 
interior, she flung the pipe from her. For 
a moment then, she felt that she was going 
to faint and topple off the barn roof; and 
she didn’t care whether she did or not. But 
it was only one whiff, and her head soon 
cleared enough to let her arise and climb 
to the top of the barn roof. Here she stood 
like a statue of Diana, and waved her arms. 

“Here, dad!” she cried. “I’m up here!” 
And the lissome swing of her young body 
as she teetered along the ridgepole, silhou- 
etted against the clear blue sky, proved that 
she was a woman indeed. 

“Where?” yelled Sam, looking skyward, 
but in the wrong direction. 

“Here, on the barn roof! Haven’t gone 
to heaven“yet!” she cried, laughing. 


“My good glory!” exclaimed her 
astounded parent. “Come down orf of 
that!” So she entered the barn through 


the dormer window and slid to the earth 
down a convenient post. 

She approached him across the expanse 
of yellow grass which was Sandy Sam’s 
front yard. 

“Good thing we don’t live in Canada,” 
he remarked. “Or you’d shin up the north 
pole. I'll have to send you away yet, to 
get finished, like Pete Hardy sent his two 
girls.” 

She laughed at him. 

“Then who’d do the dishes and get your 
meals when Artesia has the lumbago?” she 
asked, 

“That’s what I was bawlin’ for,” he said. 
“Tf Artesia stays over to the Four Corners 
for another week, I reckon we'll have to 
get a new cook to keep house.” 
` She frowned up at him. 

“Don’t you like the.way I do it?” she 
asked, 

“Sure. But you need help. Besides 
which I do hunger for some of them bis- 
cuits.” 

“Pll try ’em again. I think I put in too 
much lard.” 

“Or buckshot.” 
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She passed him with her head indignantly 
in the air. 

“All right,” she said. “Well have pie 
for dinner, and you'll have to eat it, every 
last bite.” She strode through the house 
to the kitchen. 

Sandy Sam stood on his porch and 
chuckled. After the spring round-up he 
had dismissed his hands to dissipate their 
pay in a semiannual celebration, and in the 
unexpected absence of Artesia, the dusky 
housekeeper, he was enjoying these days 
alone with his cherished little daughter more 
than his sentimental soul would admit. The 
sheriff of a border county has many affairs 
to worry him, not the least of which is an 
ever-recurring doubt lest his home and loved 
ones be suddenly deprived of his protection. 
Sam Barlow was the best sheriff Cochise 


County had had for some years, and the en- 


ergy which gave him that efficiency had 
brought him close to death before the guns 
of the lawless more times than he cared to 
dwell upon. With the newly arrived troops 
to maintain peace in his county he felt that 
he could enjoy these few days of quietude 
with his girl child in serenity and domestic 
peace. It was a happy-reprieve for him 
from the tense and dangerous duties of his- 
office. 

Barbara came forth from the house and 
passed him as he lounged on his porch. 

“Where you goin’?” he asked her. 

“I’m going to take Petie for a little run,” 
she answered. “Come along.” 

He grinned his regret. 

“Not this morning,” he said. 
work to do around the place.” 

She approached his chair, and kissed him. 

“Hard-workin’est daddy on the range,” 
she said. 

He took her firm young arm in his hand. 

“You be careful, while you’re ridin’,” he 
warned her. ‘“There’s them soldiers around, 
and there’s folks follow soldiers that ain’t 
good people.” 

“I will,” she said. 

“And don’t go making new friends, with- 
out you know who they are.” 

“Why, daddy!” she exclaimed. “How 
you talk. You know I don’t go making up 
to strangers!” 

“Not even if they got nice brown eyes?” 
He laughed, taunting her. 

“No, not even then,” she- said; and with . 
a great simulation of offended dignity she 
whisked away from him and made for the 


“There’s 
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barns. He waved to her as she rode away 
on her piebald pony, and galloped up the 
yellow trail toward the gully. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAN WITH THE BROWN EYES. 


Sayer SAM’S taunting remark anent the 

nice brown eyes had not been idle whimsy. 
Sandy Sam was practical to a fault, and be- 
hind the teasing smile with which he saw 
Barbara depart he had in mind a very defi- 
nite purpose in recalling with that remark 
an incident which at the time it had oc- 
curred, caused him vast uneasiness. It is 
not easy for a rough-riding, hard-working 
man of the open range to bring up such a 
delicate and amazingly beautiful thing as a 
wholesome girl. 

So when Barbara had come to him on 
a certain evening of the previous autumn 
and told him of how she had met the young 
man with the nice brown eyes, and had en- 
larged upon what a fine and engaging young 
tian it had been, he had become instantly 
alert, as a shepherd dog becomes alert at 
the approach of a strange animal to. the 
flock. 

It seemed that on that autumn afternoon 
Barbara had ridden over to Bainsville, the 
local metropolis; and for her mount she had 
taken Back Fire. Back Fire had gained 
his name from a trick which had placed one 
of Sam Barlow’s hands in hospital for seven 
weeks, and made Sam lame for a month. 
Back Fire kicked like a mule.. Moreover, 
Back Fire was blind in the left eye, which 
caused him to shy at any sound from the 
left, and veer from every sudden sight to 
the right. These attributes, combined to 
give Back Fire a propensity to bolt without 
warning, and kick his rider when he was 
down. Barbara had been warned not to ride 
Back Fire, and that is why she chose him 
for her mount when she set out for Bains- 
ville. 

As it happened all had gone well until 
she reached that point on the trail where it 
cuts closely about a tall butte. Without 
Barbara knowing it the young man with 
nice brown eyes was riding toward her on 
the other side of that butte, and she well- 
nigh rode into him, as she made the turn- 
ing. But Back Fire did not know it, either, 
and when his one good eye caught sudden 
sight of the unexpected rider bearing down 
upon him, he immediately conceived it to be 
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some carnivorous monster whose principle 
diet was horseflesh, veered, rearing, to the 
left, and bolted like a shot for the distant 
horizon. It meant nothing to Back Fire 
that a dense growth of chaparral obscured 
that horizon. He ignored thé chaparral, 
and with his youthful rider sawing at the 
reins, he made straight for it, at a breakneck 
gallop. 

The young man with nice brown eyes was — 
considerably startled. He had turned about 
that butte at an easy lope. Suddenly he 
had seen the approaching rider, and easily 
veered to the right to let her pass. To his 
amazement he saw the girl’s horse veer and 
bolt, and then, with a quick adjustment of 
his faculties, he took after her. 

She disappeared into the chaparral a full 
fifty rods ahead of him, and nothing 
daunted he plunged in after her. There was 
a dim trail through the chaparral which he 
presumed the bolting horse would follow, 
but he felt a certain doubt, and knew that 
if Back Fire had gone as mad as a bolting 
horse will often do, the chances were that 
he would find the ‘crazed animal wrapped 
about a tree with his neck broken, and the 
girl, limp, underneath him. Hoping for the 
best he scurried on. He lost the trail, and 
found another. Prancing, swerving, lash- 
ing his way through the dense growth, 
holding in a. pony maddened. by the pain 
of whipping branches, and tearing thorns 
lashed himself about the face and body by 
the tenuous scourges of the woods, he 
pressed his way through, hardly abating the 
speed of his animal. Finally he came forth 
upon the open country beyond the chapar- 
ral, but no fleeing rider was in sight. 

With a sinking heart he decided that the 
girl must indeed be fallen in the forest 
growth, and he must retrace his way to the 
spot where she had entered the chaparral. 
This he did. Arriving once more, and pain- 
fully, at the place where Back Fire had 
plunged into the woods, he began to ex- 
amine the ground for signs of the horse’s 
flight. Then a cry reached him. The full- 
throated cry of a girl who was accustomed 
to horses and bent on making the animal 
she rode break its maddened pace. 

“Come down, you ole dynamite!” 

And whirling his pony about the young 
man with nice brown eyes saw the girl 
dashing for the chaparral once more from 
precisely the same direction as she had first 
approached it. He saw at once that unable 
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to stop her horse’s bolt, she had kept him 
to a circle. She had ridden him through 
the chaparral obliquely, swung about it, 
and was now coming around on the second 
lap. He immediately made toward her, 
swung his pony as she swept down upon 
him, and since that wise little animal knew 
exactly what was required of him, came 
about in step beside her. He then seized 
ker bridle, brought it to his knee, and giv- 
ing Back Fire the weight of his own pony 
to pull along, soon brought that ardent 
idiot among horses to a halt. 

“That’s a good horse you got,” he re- 
marked, “I’ve never seen a trip round the 
world done in better time.” 

“Fle’s a fool,” she answered. And look- 
ing into the face of her rescuer she saw 
that he possessed the nicest brown eyes she 
had ever seen. 

“Thank you,” she said, and she smiled 
so brilliantly upon him that fora moment 
he was speechless. 

“There isn’t any reason for you to thank 
me,” he finally said. “It was me made him 
run away like that. I’m real sorry.” 

“Pm not,” she laughed. “I’m glad.” 

“You wouldn’t have been if you’d hit a 
few of them trees.” 

But she was thinking that this man was 
different from the men of the range who 
had been her companions since childhood. 
He had a brightness about him, a certain 
vitality which singled him out among the 
lazy, amiable cattlemen of the country. 
This was the sort of man, she guessed, who 
could do things. 

“Where are you from?” she asked him, 
with frank curiosity. 

“Over Santa Cruz way. I just came over 
into Cochise County on—on business.” 

“My name’s Barbara,” she said. ‘“‘Bar- 
bara Barlow. My dad’s sheriff.” 

“Im shore glad to know you, miss.” 

“Vou must ride home with me, and meet 
dad. He’ll want to thank you.” 

“Not now.” He seemed hesitant. “TI 
got business that’s sort of on the quiet. I 
know your dad, though, an’ some time TIl 
come over.” 

“You haven’t told me your name,” she 
pointed out. 

He hesitated again. 

“Jim,” he said. “That’s all. 
dad I’ll come over some time.” 

“I knew you’d want to know him.” She 
did not conceal her pleasure. 


Tell your 


slender young fellow with black hair. 
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“T know him already. It isn’t that.” 
His brown eyes regarded her with a half 
smile. “It’s you I want to see. I want to 
see you again.” His teeth flashed as he 
grinned frankly into her eyes. 

“PII look forward to it,” she said. 

Then they parted, and when she returned 
that evening she told her father about it. 
Sandy Sam Barlow was displeased; or 
rather he felt a cloud of doubt which as- 
sailed him every time the world touched 
this little daughter of his. In this case his 
doubt, his uneasiness, was much increased 
by the disquieting fact that the young man 
with nice brown eyes had withheld his name, 
and refused to divulge his business. Also, 
why had he not come home with her? It 
was not the way of an honest man on the 
range to act as this young man had acted. 
He pressed Barbara for a complete descrip- 
tion of the man. 

“Fe’s—well, slight,” she told him. “A 
And 
he’s got the nicest brown eyes I’ve ever seen. 
He isn’t like most men around this coun- 
try. He seemed to be so alive, and full of 
—of force. He shows his teeth when he 
smiles, and speaks in a soft voice, but it’s 
like electricity to listen to him. His name’s 
Jim.” 

As she spoke a cold suspicion which had 
seized her father’s heart, congealed into a 
frightful and unbelievable knowledge. Bar- 
bara, his little woman, his girl-child whom 
he loved far better than life or any of its 
rewards, had met and achieved a liking for 
James Kirk, the younger of the outlaw 
brothers; the one who had a way with 
women. 

“Barbara!” he cried, as her description 
justified his suspicion. “Barbara!” She 
was sitting on the arm of her chair, and 
he placed one arm about her, pressing her 
to him. “You mustn’t!”’ 

“What, dad?” She gazed at him with 
wide eyes. “What’s the matter?” 

He controlled himself. Somehow it oc- 
curred to his simple mind that she must not 
know the nature of that filth which her 
clean young soul had so nearly touched. 

“Nothing Barbara. But listen to your 
daddy. Listen, Barbara, and remember 
that I’m saying this for a very serious and 
important reason. You must never see that 
man again. If he comes here, and I am 
away—I don’t think he’ll come if I’m here— 
send him away. Call the hands if you have 
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to, but send him away. Do you under- 
stand?” 

She gazed upon him with troubled eyes, 
but she sensed with a woman’s intuition 
that she could not reason with her father in 
this mood. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SECOND MEETING. 


HAT had been in the autumn and now it 
was the springtime. Yet Barbara had 
not forgotten. Indeed the very fact of her 
father’s reminder served to bring to her 
mind as she rode away on Petie, her own 
piebald pony, that meeting of so many 
months before. She remembered the young 
man vividly, his vigorous manner, and the 
vital spark in the flash of his live brown 
eyes. She wanted to look into those eyes 
again. It had occurred to her that she was 
thus running counter in her thoughts to her 
father’s wishes, but somehow she felt that 
her friendship with this young man was 
something different and separate from her 
relations with her father. It did not ocour 
to her to rebuke herself for this. She even 
felt that once she could see her friend again, 
the two men could no doubt be brought 
together and everything would then be made 
right. 

She had ridden far from her father’s 
ranch house, and was approaching across a 
rolling and colorful grassland the gully of 
her childhood’s fancy. This was a cleft in a 
great hill which stood alone with barricades 
of rock about its brow. The gully opened 
widely on the rolling grass country, and had 
a cold stream threading it which fed copses 
and expanses of vivid green grass which 
were unknown on the sun-beaten ground 
outside. 

As she approached it now, with that thrill 
of anticipation which always came to her 
as she drew near it, she observed with re- 
gret that another rider was single-footing 
toward it. A man on a pony of a color 
which is usually described along the border 
as “strawberry roan” was skirting the bot- 
tom of the hill, and obviously headed for the 
refreshing waters of the gully. 

As she approached the strange rider, their 
trails merging, she noticed that there was 
a peculiarity about the way he sat his sad- 
dle. He seemed to be asleep, swaying and 
rocking with the movement of his pony. 
And his hands were loosely gathered on his 
saddle horn, the reins free on the animal’s 
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neck. Approaching nearer, she observed 
that his face was uncannily pale, and there 
was a dark stain upon his shirt beneath his 
arm. With quick sympathy she perceived 
that he was wounded, and apparently very 
faint. So she gathered her reins and gal- 
loped toward him. And then her heart 
broke into thunderous beating, and her face 
turned red with the blood that rushed into 
it, and white, as the blood rushed out. She 
too, felt faint, and had to pull herself to- 
gether as she rode up to him. For the man 
on the strawberry roan was the young man 
with the brown eyes. Her Jim. 

Barbara rode up to him, placing her horse 
beside his horse, and in that position she 
guided him into the gully. He did not 
seem to notice her coming, although his 
brown eyes opened and looked into hers 
when she touched his arm. He seemed in 
a state of coma, and followed her into the 
gully like a led child. 

Barbara was possessed by a tumult of 
emotions as she accompanied this man into 
her fairyland. With her wish come true, 
and he at her side once more, the warning, 
the admonition of her father came to her, 
and she felt that what she was doing was 
unfair and unloyal to him. At the same 
time the awful fear that the wound which 
caused her friend to faint in his saddle 
might be a serious one—even a fatal one 
—consumed her with the knowledge that if 
he died she could not face life without him. 
Barbara had no experience to draw upon 
in that moment of confusion, and the mar- 
gin that separated her from womanhood 
was such a slender one that she hung in 
the balance between a childish panic and a 
woman’s hysteria. Then the common sense 
of her ‘father, the wholesome frankness 
which contributed so much to that boyish- 
ness which characterized her, came to her 
in a flood. 

“Tm a fool. Just like a fool woman from 
the East,” she told herself. ‘“He’s wounded, 
and there’s only one thing to do. Get 
him to the water and fix up the wound. 
The rest of it can wait until after that’s 
tended to.” 

The strawberry roan at that moment 
gave evidence of a desire to part company 
with her. She turned him to her path with 
a deft touch of the rein. The young man 
turned to her, gazed into her eyes as though 
he sought to solve a riddle. 

“Where we going?” he muttered. Then, 
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recognizing her: “Lord, I’ve got the fan 
tods. Where’s that water?” 

“It’s all right,” she assured him. 
get to the water right soon.” 

She led him to a green bank. A bank so 
vividly green after the parched yellow of 
the grasses on the range as to seem like a 
bank miles removed from the world he fre- 
quented. And there-were flowers there. 

“Tf you'll just lean over,” she directed 
him, “T’ll help you off.” 

But he was proud, 

“T can manage,” he boasted. 

He blundered with his right leg as though 
it were a weary weight, but finally managed 
to get it over his cantle, and with a great 
effort dropped to the ground. He stood 
there for a moment, holding to his saddle 
horn, then he took-a step away from his 
horse’s side, while she hovered near him. 
He tottered to the edge of the bank, and 
she touched his shoulder with her finger 
tips, ready to assist him. Feeling her touch, 
he stood still for a moment and gazed into 
her eyes, ; 

“Yowre real good,’ he muttered as 
though in a dream. Then his eyes fell to 
the water, and he started to kneel, seeking 
its cool stimulus. But his knees caved in 
beneath him. He muttered a stifled cry, 
and before she could do more than clutch 
at his shirt he fell unconscious at her feet. 

It was amazing with what a cool and 
practical touch Barbara attended to him 
then. She opened the shirt and examined 
his wounded side without flinching. It was 
a mere flesh wound in his side under his 
left arm. It had bled profusely, but his 
fainting was no doubt largely from exhaus- 
tion. She tore a sleeve from his shirt and 
bathed the wound with the cold spring wa- 
ter. The touch of the water awakened 
- him, but he lay still, watching her without 
speaking. With thé other shirt sleeve she 
roughly bandaged him, and he waited obe- 
diently until she had finished. 

“Let me have a drink,” he pleaded. And 
he would have moved to the water’s edge 
himself. But she stopped him, and scooped 
his hat brimming full of water. He drank 
it thirstily. 

“Now you can rest a while,” she said. 
“And then TIl take you home,” 

He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I can’t go home with you. I’m out on 
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private business.” He smiled a tight, grim 
smile. 

“Yowre afraid of dad?” she asked with 
widening, fearful eyes. 

His grim smile tightened. 

“Didn’t I say I was comin’ home with, 
you? I said I’d call. Ill do it now.” 

She stared at him, fascinated. She knew 
the men of the border well. Gun fighting 
was not a peculiar thing in her world. She 
knew that for some strange reason men 
were capable of bitter hatreds, and when 
men who hated met, the rattle of guns and, 
grim death were to follow. This must not 


occur between these two men. She shook 
Sher head vigorously. 
“No!” she cried. “I forgot! You can’t 


come home with me. 

He frowned blackly. 

“What are you talkin’ of?” he asked. 

“My father—daddy. He was mad clean 
through when I told him about how I met 
you. He said I must never see you again. 
I must be careful who I meet.” 

“Your dad said that?” 

“Oh, Jim, don’t look that way. I didn’t 
go to hurt you. It’s dad. He loves me, 
see? But I ought not to have done this, 
I suppose, only you are wounded. I couldn’t 
help helping you when you’re wounded, 
could I?” 

“No,” he said. “You couldn’t.” 


He’d kill you.” 


He sat up. 
“Its all right,” he said. “I guess I’m not 
so bad. It wasn’t that scratch that did it. 


I guess I needed a rest, that’s all.” 

She gazed upon him with a troubled 
frown. 

“Does it hurt?” she asked. “You mustn’t 
be too active for a spell.” 

“Shucks,” he answered. “It’s just noth- 
ing, that’s whatever. I’ll be all right after 
I’ve slept and limbered up some.” 

Slowly he started to rise, and she came 
forward to help him. He attained his feet 
and walked to his horse. 

“Vou’re not going to ride?” she protested. 

“No. TIl just make camp.” 

She helped unsaddle the strawberry roan, 
and otherwise assisted him to make camp. 

“Tm sorry about dad,” she told him, sud- 
denly. “It isn’t right that you should be 
against him. Come over some time. That’s 
what made him mad, I think. You meet- 
ing me and then not coming in to see him, 
It looked queer.” 

“Yes, it did. Well, PIL come. Some day, 
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Barbara, when this business is over, I'll 
come.” 

“And you'll rest, now, and don’t do too 
much,” she adjured him. 

“Just sleep,’ he answered. ‘Good-by.” 

He shook her strong brown hand, and 
she smiled into his eyes like a boy. 

“Good-by, Jim,” she said. “I might prob- 
ably come back, perhaps. You need grub.” 
_ He smiled again with his pale, tired face, 
and shook his head. 

“We’ll meet again,” he assured her. And 
she rode away, leaving him silent, drawn 
and grim beside the running water. 

“God!” he said, “I must be way off the 
trail now. Must have slept in the saddle. 
This girl’s country is‘ close by Bainsville. 
Pll have to get over there.” But he said 
it to himself, and grimly, conscious of the 
increasing difficulties of travel. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SAM BARLOW GOES HUNTING. 


BARBARA had decided not to say any- 

thing to her father of the meeting at 
the gully, although she did not put this 
matter out of mind without a troubled sense 
of the singular guile that had come over 
her heart. It appalled her to find herself 
conspiring against her father’s wishes. It 
didn’t seem possible that it could be she 


herself, Barbara Barlow, who thus decided” 


to protect the injured man she had left 
at the streamside. For she saw clearly that 
she was doing precisely that. She had no 
doubt now, that her Jim was wanted by 
the sheriff—that he was a fugitive from 
justice—and yet she was deliberately plan- 
ning to keep his presence hidden. 
a thing she could not understand. A power 
that ruled her in spite of herself. She sat- 
isfied conscience with the argument that 
whatever the crime he had committed, it 
could be nothing that was really bad or 
mean. 

When she arrived at the ranch house she 
immediately detected the presence of a vis- 
itor by the presence of the visitor’s horse 
at the fence rail. She herself dismounted, 
and turning to the house, found the caller 
on the porch. It was Ben Talmage, from 
over Bainsville way. 

“Hello, Ben!” she cried. 

Ben was exactly the same age as Bar- 
bara, but being a male, was as a child be- 
fore her. Also, before her he was vastly 


It was. 
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confused. Barbara was the grand passion 
of Ben Talmage’s short life. 

“Hello,” he said, and regarded her, blush- 
ing. 
“Well?” she questioned him with some 
asperity. ` She was in no mood to receive 
the proffered puppy love of Ben Talmage, 
argued she. “Well?” 

But Ben was speechless. Barbara always 
had that effect on him. His heart and ar- 
dent soul were full of things which in the 
privacy:of his home he frequently prepared 
to tell her. Things to. be whispered into 
her éar preferably in moonlight. Sentimen- 
tal things—love. But before her easy and 
nonchalant acceptance of life he always was 
speechless. She took life so lightly, he re- 
flected. And then, with magnanimity: well, 
she was very young. 

“Well, what?” he asked. 

She flashed an indignant glance at him. 

“Well, what do you want?” she explained 
with acid mockery. “You didn’t ride all 
the way over from Bainsville to ask the 
time, did you?” 

He frowned, suspecting that she was 
mocking him. You mustn’t let them go too 
far, was one of his mottoes. 

“How do you know I came over from 
Bainsville?” he asked. 

“My good heavens, Benjamin!” She pro- 
nounced it as though Benjamin were a patri- 
arch to swear by. “You don’t mean to say 
that you came all the way from San Fran- 
cisco, or Kansas City or somewhere this 
morning!” 

“No, I came from Bainsville.” 

“And why, may I be so bold as to ask, 
did you come from Bainsville?” 

He saw his opportunity now to have the 
best of her, and he assumed a tone of lofty 
superiorits to achieve it. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” he said mys- 
teriously. 

“Has it got anything to do with your 
wearing that toy cannon round your waist?” 
she asked. 

He blushed. He had been very conscious 
of the great .45-caliber revolver which he 
bore upon his hip. He thought it added 
manhood to his stature. But the manner 
in which Barbara referred to it made him 
feel foolish, À 

“It has,” he said with dignity. “Tve 
come to see your father on business, if you 
want to know. You'll be lucky if there 
aren’t a lot of men killed about it, too.” 
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“Oh, Benny, tell me! 
kill?” - 

He smiled with pleasure at her excite- 
ment. 

“It isn’t settled,” he said. “There’s a 
chase on, and it’s pretty dangerous for 
everybody concerned.” 

“And you're concerned. Oh, isn’t that 
bully! Can I come, too?” 

“No, it isn’t for women. It’s a man’s 
business, Barbara, and it’s pretty dog-goned 
dangerous. I only wish I knew how we 
were al! goin’ to come out of it.” 

“Who you chasing?” Her face clouded 
as she remembered the man in the gully. 

At this point Ben decided to abandon 
the note of calm gravity for a brusque and 
businesslike activity. 

“Shucks!” he cried. “I can’t stop here 
passin’ words with womenfolks. Got to find 
yore dad.” He made to pass her and run 

down the steps, but at that instant Sandy 
Sam Barlow emerged from the house door. 

“Well, that’s me, Benny,” he announced 
cheerfully. ‘I’m her dad, all right. What 
is it?” 

“The Kirk brothers, Mr. Barlow. They 
stuck up the Pima bank and killed two 
men. Then they killed Sheriff Curran. 
Doc Ridley’s over from Santa Cruz and 
they want you up at Rainsville right away. 
Were out to get them if we have to ride 
to hell!” The boy brought this out with 
grim earnestness. Forgetful of Barbara’s 
presence, he clapped his hand to his pistol 
butt and spoke with an exuberance which 
gave her for the first time in her knowledge 
of him a hint of his real worth. 

Sandy Sam leaped into action. His eyes 
blazed up at the boy’s first words. With 
the news of Curran’s death they narrowed. 
With the boy’s last exclamation he leaped 
for the house. ; 

“PI get my guns!” he cried. “Bub, you 
and Ben get a saddle on Lightnin’. TI ride 
with you right off!” 

He disappeared and the girl and boy hur- 
ried to the barns. They ran Lightnin’, the 
great bay gelding, out into the yard, and 
the girl adjusted the bridle while Ben slung 
the saddle across the quivering flanks. Sam 
Barlow came to them running, strapping his 
belt as he ran. 

“Gimme!” he snapped, and took the 
girths from the boy’s hand to finish the job 
himself. 

“All right, Ben! 

8A—POP. 


Who you goin’ to 


Come on!” 


. here.” 


‘ing for him! 
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Ben turned to his pony. Sam Barlow 
turned to his daughter. 

“T’ve got to leave you alone for a spell, 
little lady. Take care of the house, and 
be chary of strangers. Them Kirts is a 
bad lot. If you see two come down the trail 
together, shut the door, and grab the rifle; 
but chances are they’ll keep away from 
He paused, looking into her eyes. 
Then, with sudden decision, he blurted out 
what was in his mind. “You can’t mis- 
take them,” he said. “Jim, the younger one 
is—well he’s the twin brother of that man 
with the brown eyes you met last fall. 
Good-by.” 

He took her in his arms to kiss her. To 
his amazement she began to tremble and 
burst into tears. 

“No, daddy,” she cried. ‘Don’t go! 
Don’t go away from me now!” 

“Why, Bub!” he exclaimed. “What’s the 
matter?” 

She controlled herself, held back her 
tears, and smiled. 


“Just foolishness,’ she said. “Ben said 
it was dangerous.” 

He laughed. “There! That’s all right. 
The gunman ain’t made that can get yore 
daddy!” 

“Sure.” She smiled. ‘Good-by.” She 


kissed him, and watched him gallop away 
with the youthful messenger. As her father 
disappeared in the dust of the road she 
knew that she was no longer a girl. No 
longer Sam Barlow’s tomboy child. She 
was a woman, now; and she had a problem 
before her which demanded all the woman- 
hood she possessed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MAN IN THE GULLY. 


AREER father’s departure Barbara’s 
first thought was for the man in the 

gully. And it was a perverse, wrong 
thought, it seemed to her. They were hunt- : 
Beating the country for him; 
and men would be killed! Well she knew 
who were the men they expected to kill. He 
would be the first to drop. She must warn 
him! A wrong thought. A perverse 
thought. To warn him would be a be- 
trayal of her father. 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, dear God!” she whispered. “Why 
should I have met this man? Why do I 
think of him so? I love him!” She clapped 
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one hand to her lips at that, appalled at 
the admission she had made. 

Standing there on the porch in her over- 
alls and cotton shirt she seemed so like a 
small boy as to be pitiful beyond words. A 
child in the toils. And yet she was a woman 
brought face to face with life. The cruelty 
of the reality she had so soon, so abruptly, 
been called upon to face, had torn her from 
childhood as the flower is torn from the 
earth by the eager hands of children. 

With a great effort, then, she made use of 
the new womanhood that had been conjured 
in her, and controlling her thoughts, she fled 
from them, taking refuge in housework. 
She set herself with deliberate resolution to 
preparing a midday meal. She had only 
herself to serve, but was amazed at her 
ability to eat. She found that the tumult 
of her emotions had not vanquished her ap- 
petite, and having set forth food upon the 
table she consumed it almost unconsciously. 
During the meal her mind seemed blank, 
dazed with a complexity of thoughts which 
rushed together, merged, and became in- 
comprehensible. Suddenly she remembered 
that she had promised to bring him food. 

“I must!” she cried. “He has had noth- 
ing. I can’t let him die in the gully!” 

It occurred to her that she might bring 
him in to her father’s house. She could not 
be censured for that. But easily as the 
thought of warning him—betraying her fa- 
ther—had slipped into her mind, the 
thought of betraying him, and assisting her 
father was intolerable to her. Yet she must 
go to him. The more she busied herself 
about the house the more resolutely she tried 
to rid herself of every thought of him, so 
much the more was it borne in upon her 
mind that she must go to him. She could 
not help herself. Something more powerful 
than her will impelled her to it. 

“T am in love with him,” she admitted 
to herself miserably. And it was true. ` 

As a criminal yields to temptation, then, 
Barbara yielded to love. Feeling her help- 
lessness, yet conscious of the enormity of 
the thing she was about to do, she left 
her kitchen, and retiring to her room she 
deliberately cast off the overalls and shirt, 
to don the garments of womanhood. She 
would never be a tomboy girl again. 

Clad now in a khaki riding habit with 
parted skirts, and a wide-collared blouse, 
she made her way to the barns and saddled 
the piebald pony. 
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“Oh, Petie!”? she murmured, pressing her 
hot cheek against the little animal’s silken 
throat. “This is an awful thing! This is 
a terrible thing we’re going to do!” But 
she did not draw back. She led the pony 
out into the yard, and would have mounted, 
but down the trail toward the house, a 
man was riding. It was the man from the 
gully astride his strawberry roan, and again 
she saw him rocking wearily in his saddle, 
in the extreme of physical weakness and 
exhaustion. She ran to meet him. 

“You ought not to have come!” she cried 
up to him; and his brown eyes smiled down 
on her from the saddle. He dismounted, 
wearily, but physically the master of him- 
self. She addressed him severely. 

“T thought you were going to stay there 
in the gully. And I was going to bring you 
some food.” 

“Ts your dad here?” But he seemed very 
slightly interested in her answer. He stood 
there and closed his eyes, as if he were 
about to fall asleep upon his feet, — 

“No. He’s away.” She had an impulse 
to warn him; to tell him that her father 
was hunting for him; but she suppressed 
it. He must surely know his danger, and 
she could not move against her father any 
further. She bethought herself of her visi- 
tor’s condition. 

.“Oh, you are bad!” she scolded. “Didn’t 
I tell you to lie still until I came? Do you 
want to start your wound again, and go 
bleeding all over your nice shirt and all? 
Come into the house.” 

. “Ves,” he said, brightening. “Into the 
house, and let me sleep. Oh, I am tired.” 

He strode forward, ignoring her offer to 
assist him, and walked very steadily to the 
house. He stumbled_a little on the steps 
leading to the porch, but he guided his 
heavy feet through the doorway, and sank 
into the wooden armchair near the window. 

“Oh, I am tired. A lot tired,” he re- 
peated, : 

Again she felt impelled to warn him of 
the danger he incurred by visiting her home, 
but she restrained herself again. Yet she 
wanted sorely to be of help to this man. 
She wanted to mother him; to treat him 
like a little child. 

“You had best rest,” she said. 

He gazed at her. 

“But you don’t know,” he remarked. 
With a sudden recollection, he sprang to his 
feet. “I must see this through!” he cried. 
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“But you can’t, you ole dynamite!” she 
stepped over to him and pressed him back 
into the chair again. “Don’t you know that 
you are hurt? That you must rest?” 

“Barbara,” he said; and he fixed her with 
his eyes in such a manner that she felt he 
might have been talking in his sleep, “Bar- 
bara, I’ve come to see you. I laid out there 
under the tree on the green grass, an’ I 
tried to sleep, Barbara; but it wasn’t any 
manner of use. I’m tired. Done. So tired 
that, it hurt me to lay there on the bare 
ground. An’ my limbs ached, an’ I couldn’t 
sleep. I -couldn’t sleep because I was 
thinkin’ of you, Barbara, an’ I know that 
there are skunks ridin’ the country now that 
could do you harm. An’ I said, ‘TIl go to 
Barbara.’ I know your ole man don’t like 
me worth flippin’ nickels about, ‘but I said, 
‘Pll go to Barbara, an’ be near her so that 
she can’t come to harm.’ An’ then, I says, 
‘TIl sleep.’ An’ here I am.” He dropped 
his chin on his breast and closed his eyes. 

“Not here!” she cried. “Not here! Oh, 
you ought not to have come!” 

_ He spoke again, in the dead voice of utter 
weariness. 

“Pm spent,” he said. ‘‘When a man’s 
horse is spent, he gives it rest. Then it will 
be useful to him again. If he don’t rest 
it, it dies. An’ man’s the same. It’s no 
use my going on. I’m spent. A night’s 
sleep will fix me. If I go on now, I’m out 
of the runnin’.” He arose suddenly, and 
his eyes shone brightly. “I must sée this 
through!” he cried. Then, more quietly: 
“But first I must rest. Your dad’s away. 
Over at Bainsville, ain’t he?” 

She nodded. 

“Good! If he’s at Bainsville, takin’ the 
trail from there, I can rest.” 

Suddenly he turned upon her, a thought 
having possessed his mind. 

“Harvey Kirk!” he cried. 
the Bainsville trail!” 

“Yes!” she answered, all excitement. 
“Harvey Kirk! Oh, Jim, they’re out to 
hang them ie 

“Oh, God! Let me sleep!” He cried it 
out almost with a sob, pressing his hands 
over his eyes. “Let me sleep! Let me 


“He’s takin’ 


rest! I must soon be ready to see the finish 
of this!” 

“What finish? You will not stay and 
fight?” 


His brown eyes glowed, smoldering like 
coals. 
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“Tf Harvey crosses my trail, it’s him or 
me!” he said, and sank into the chair again. 
“Show me a bed,” he murmured. He did 
not hear her horrified but stifled cry. 

“Your brother!” she had exclaimed. But 
he did not hear it. He was in the chair, 
his. eyes covered, completely collapsed. 

It occurred to her that he must not sleep 
there. She must conceal him. She thought 
quickly, seeking a way. 

“Come!” she cried, and roughly shook 
him. He groaned with sheer weariness. 
“You can’t sleep here. You mustn’t. PH 
show you a place in the bunk house. The 
hands are away, and you can sleep there, 
as long as you want.” 

“The bunk house?” 

“Yes, the men are all away.” 

She tugged at his arm, and he arose. 
With stumbling feet he followed her to the 
bunk house, and she piled some blankets on 
a bunk for him. He fell into them like a 
tired child, and Barbara left him, to go and 
conceal his pony behind the bunk house, 
where he could mount it unperceived from 
the vantage of the house. When she re- 
turned he was fast asleep, his head on his 
arm, and his pale, drawn face, seemed in the 
dim light of the bunk house like the face 
of a sleeping boy. She leaned over him and 
gazed for a long while upon his face. She 
was seeking for some clew. Some sugges- 
tion of the evil things that had been said 
of him. In the fine lines of his drawn face 
she could find nothing to bear those accu- 
sations out. 

“He can’t be bad!” she protested to her- 
self. The serene, sleeping countenance with 
its finely modeled jaw, its clean-cut mouth, 
and broad, high forehead, could not be the 
face of a bad man. She felt sure of it. 
With seventeen years of experience, she 
could swear there was no wrong in this man. 
She gazed upon his face and assured her- 
self of that. 

“Tt’s a mistake,” she said; and she sat 
in a broken chair and watched him. When 
she finally arose, finding her position 
cramped, the sun had gone, and the after- 
glow. was fading into night. She drew her- 
self up, feeling stiff and sore. She wondered 
how this day was going to end. If her fa- 
ther should return, or any of the hands, she 
wondered how successful she would be in 
warning the weary man, and getting him 
away from the danger which hung over him 
at this house. She must stay awake all 
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night and watch. And yet she was tired.- 
‘It had been a hard day for her. She de- 
cided to go and brew a pot of coffee; strong 
black coffee which would ward off sleep. 
She turned to the bunk-house door, and 
then leaped back to stand petrified beside 
the sleeping man, and unconsciously stretch 
out her arms as though to guard him. For, 
outside, up the wagon road, she had heard 
a shot, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DARK RIDER. 


BARBARA stood only for a moment un- 
decided; then she divined that she 

must be far from the bunk house, if 
strangers were to come. Nothing must draw 
her father or any of his men to the bunk 
house. In that situation her youth and 
her boyish agility stood her in good stead. 
Knowing the danger of emerging from the 
door, she turned from it, and leaping to the 
high and narrow window she slid through 
it like a small boy. Dropping to the earth 
outside, she slid around the bunk house 
until she came to the side nearest the porch 
of her home. The thing to do, she decided, 
would be to make for the kitchen, seize the 
rifle there, and sally discreetly forth to in- 
vestigate that shooting. Barbara was not 
the girl to be driven to shelter by a gunshot. 

Arriving at the corner of the bunk house 
nearest the porch, she stood for a moment 
regarding the field of operations. No sign 
came from the road and there was no move- 
ment in the yard. Like a deer, then, she 
sprang from her place, and like a streak 
made for the porch. She bounded up the 
steps in two leaps, and plunged into the 
house to bring up all standing, in the door- 
way, for there in the middle of the room 
stood a huge figure. A figure clad in the 
uniform of a captain of infantry, U. S. A. 
A figure which stood with a hand on a pistol 
butt, and regarded her with as much aston- 
ishment as she regarded the hulking, over- 
bearing form of it. 

“Where did you come from?” she asked. 

“From the road.” He looked at her and 
laughed. The lower part of his face was 
concealed in a dark beard, and his teeth 
glistened through it when he laughed. Bar- 
bara didn’t like that laugh; she sensed be- 
hind it the suspicion of a leer. She spoke 
sharply. 

“What do you want?” 
. He stuck his thumbs in his belt, and 
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moved his shoulders under the trim blouse 
he wore. He tilted his head to one side, 
and grinned. 

“Naw don’t go to get all fussed up,” he 
said. 

“Well, you didn’t come in here to pick 
berries, did you?” 

“That sounds good!” he cried roughly. 
“Berries! And I-haven’t eaten since morn- 
ing.” 

“You want some grub?” 

He seemed to suddenly recall his mission. 

“Grub? Good God, no! I can’t stop for 
food. Not now. A horse! That’s what I 
need. You got to gimme a horse!” 

“Where’s your own horse?” 

“Done. Mixed up her feet in the road, 
and broke her back. Damn near broke 
mine as well. I just shot my horse up the 
road a way.” ; 

Barbara felt a refreshing sense of relief. 
That explained the shot she had heard. 

“But I can’t give you a horse. Dad’s 
away. You'll have to wait ? 

As she saw his face change with that re- 
mark she felt an unreasonable dread. She 
had said too much. She should never have 
confessed her father’s absence. Yet this 
was an Officer of the United States army; 
surely she could look for nothing less than 
protection from that uniform. 

“He'll be back soon,” she added quickly; 
and she saw him grin at her transparent 
ruse. 

When she had refused him the horse the 
smile had left his face, and an expression 
of peculiar distrust and cruelty had taken 
its place. He had suddenly become pos- 
sessed of a definite and, to the girl, an awe- 
inspiring menace. a 

“He will!” she repeated desperately. 
“It’s the truth! He might be back any 
minute.” 

Again the hard glint of malice entered 
his eyes. The menace took possession of 
his face. 

“You lie!” he said, in a voice of ex- 
traordinary coldness. “Your father won’t 
be back to-night. You’re alone here, I can 
see that in your face.” He grinned. “No 
woman can fool me.” ‘The grin disap- 
peared; back came the menace again. “Lis- 
ten. I’ve got to have a horse. I’m carrying 
government dispatches, and they may mean 
life or death. It’s for the government, see! 
I want you to give me a horse, pronto, and 
I want you to show me the shortest cut 
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there is to Tecos Four Corners. I’ve rid- 
den like hell to get there—to get these pa- 
pers there to-night, and nothing must hold 
me up. So trot out that horse—and 
pronto!” 

He towered above the slight form of the 
girl, with a prodigious atmosphere of hulk- 
ing strength, and his black-bearded face had 
the potential malice of the villain of melo- 
drama. She felt very small and childish 
in his presence. 

“You're crazy!” she cried. 
you have a horse!” 

He laughed and, stepping forward, seized 
her by one arm. - She- felt the tremendous 
strength in his grasp, and her heart leaped 
into her throat with fear. 

“Think again!” he said in his cold, hard 
voice. “Ips for the government. Army 
dispatches.” And his grasp tightened on 
her arm, so that she gasped with pain. With 
wide-eyed dread her blue eyes looked up 
into his dark face. She was helpless, and 
she knew it. 

“All right,” she said. 
ernment.” 

But he continued to hold her arm. He 
was looking upon her face, appraising the 
girlish freshness of her complexion, the soft 
loveliness of her lips. She pushed away 
from him. 

“Come,” she said. ‘Come on!” she cried, 
and tugged to release her arm. But his 
grasp was very tight and firm. 

“Don’t!” she cried. ‘You’re losing time! 
Come on—I'll get you a horse!” She was 
pleading with him, now. 

“Give me a kiss ‘first, ” he demanded. 

“Oh, no!” She struggled. “Don’t!” she 
gasped. But he kissed her. 

“Oh!” He released her arm, and she 
rubbed her face with her hand. Angry, and 
scarlet, she glared at him. “You skunk!” 

He laughed at her. 

“Now. show me that horse!” he said. 

She appraised her position. If she could 
dart about that hulking form and reach 
the kitchen, she could snatch that rifie from 
its place—then he would pay dearly for that 
kiss. 

“TIl get the key of the barn,” she said. 


“I can’t let 


“If it’s for the gov- 


And she moved toward the kitchen. But 
he barred her way. . 
“Vou’re like ’em all,” he laughed. “Liars, 


all of ’em, women are. The barn door’s 
wide open; I saw it, comin’ in.” 
She scowled at him with baffled hatred. 
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“All right,” she said. “Come on.” 
she led the way to the barn. 

She had no intention of giving a decent 
horse to this shameful officer; this man, who 
profaned the uniform he wore; and leaving 
him outside she led forth a scrubby broncho, 
a hack, which was used for work that de- 
manded neither intelligence nor stamina. 
But he turned upon her in an excess of rage 
when he saw it. 

“You-——” He cursed her vividly, and 
she threw up one arm, like a small boy 
warding off a blow, but he did not strike 
her. “I want a horse!” he cried. “Not a 
spavined she-goat! Get me the best you 
got. ” 

She turnéd to the barn, and he followed 
her. Her heart sank as she saw his eye 
light upon Petie, ready saddled. He strode 
to the pony’s bridle. 

“Not him!” she cried. ‘“He’s only a 
pony. Here, this is the best horse we’ve 
got!” And she brought forth Thunder, 
brother of Lightnin’, one of the finest horses 
that ever rode the range, “He’s the best in 
the country,” she explained. 

She saw the man’s eye light up as he 
looked upon the magnificent lines of the 
great bay gelding. 

“That'll do,” he said. 

Barbara took up a saddle, and he seized 
it from her hands. She ran the horse out 
of the barn, and watched him saddle it. It 
seemed to her that he was strangely deft, 
for a soldier, in the manipulation of corded 
girths and knotted latigos. She herself ad- 
justed the bridle, and was pleased that he 
made no examination of the bit. If he had 
he would immediately have seen that the 
bit she had adjusted was a misfit; a bit 
that would cause such a mettlesome horse 
as Thunder to fight its rider like a devil. 

“Now,” demanded the bearded officer, 
“show me that trail. There’s a short cut 
from here to the Four Corners, and I want 
to know it.” 

She divined that she could best serve her- 
self by giving him the information he 
wanted. The sooner she was rid of this 
man the better. She looked upon his great 
hulking figure in the moonlight, for it was 
dark evening, now. She saw his heavy 
countenance, obscured and distorted by the 
beard, and she felt a shudder of repulsion. 
She could hardly get the information he 
desired out quickly enough. 

“You follow this road,’ she told him, 


And 
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“until you come to a shack. It’s a deserted | 


shack, and a very little one. The trail 
across country begins there. You just turn 
by the shack on the right-hand side of the 
road, and follow the trail. It’s about fif- 
teen miles to the border.” 

He stepped close to her, and looked down 
into her face, His hard eyes glinted into 
hers. 


“That’s straight?” he queried. “You 
ain’t trickin’ me?” 
“Of course it’s straight!” she cried. 


“Why should I trick you? I don’t belong 
to the army!” ` 

He laughed. 

“Wild cat,” he said. Then again he 
seized her by the arm, and her heart sank. 

“Don’t try that again!” she said between 
her closed teeth. “PI kill you!” 

But he laughed again. “I like you,” he 
said. ‘‘You’d better ride with me, and show 
me that trail. That little pony of yours 
is all saddled. Get up an’ ride.” 

“No! Oh, no!” Her mind reeled in a 
sweep of awful foreboding. “I mustn’t! 
I must stay here.” 

He glared down at her, seeming to hesi- 
tate. Then she struck out at him with her 
free hand, and gave him a tremendous blow 
upon his face, just above his beard. He 
let go her arm, and free, she darted for 
the house. To her surprise he did not fol- 
low her. He merely turned to the great 
horse, and shouted after her. 

“You'll pay me for that!” he cried. 

She waited in the doorway to see him ride 
away. She saw him put one foot in the 
stirrup, and felt a vast surge of relief. 
Then, to her horror, she saw him bring that 
foot to the ground again, and turn toward 
her, running for the house. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BARBARA a COMPROMISE. 


È wild panic, she fled, making for the 

kitchen. She stumbled against a chair 
in her way, and fell sprawling on the floor. 
She picked herself up with the quickness 
of a cat, and dashed for the kitchen door. 
As she plunged through it she heard his 
footstep entering the room. She found her- 
self blind in the darkness of the kitchen, 
but she knew on which wall the rifle hung 
above the kitchen table, and made for it in 
a bound. She was reminded of the forgot- 
ten dinner dishes by the loud clatter they 
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made as she plunged against the table and 
upset them. She trod upon them, and stum- 
bled, nearly falling. She reached across the 
table then, and groped on the wall for the 
rifle, but she groped too low. As she placed 
one knee on the table, and reached higher, 
he was upon her. She felt his great arm 
upon her shoulders, and cried out with fear 
and rage as he dragged her back. 

“You want somethin’ on the wall?” he 
laughed. And with his own hand he took 
down the rifle. “Here it is. Why, if it 
ain’t a gun! That ain’t ladylike.” He 
opened the rifle and took out the cartridge. 
“You'd better have it this way.” He 
handed her the unloaded rifle, and with a 
surge of the panic rage which possessed her 
she swung at his head with it. He seized it 
and took it from her hands. 

“You wild cat!” he laughed. 

She darted into the other room, and he 
followed her, still laughing. Before she 
had reached the door he had seized her. 

“You little fool!” he cried, and turned 
her about so that she was facing him, with 
his great body ee close to hers. 
She fought him, kicking hd pounding and 
scratching. — 

“Stop that!” he growled. And he cap- 
tured both her arms. 

“Now listen to me.” The hard glint 
of his eyes was sounded in the metallic 
menace of his voice? “I’m in a hurry. Got 
to make the border, and, by God, I’ve got 
to make it quick. But I like you—you’re a 
neat, pretty, little girl, Yore goin’ to ride 
to the border with me, or I’m goin’ to make 
you regret it.” 

She tugged away from him, but his grip 
was like iron. 

“Never!” she cried. ‘“I*won’t ride with 
you, if it’s the last thing I do!” 

In the confusion of her thoughts she had 
a sudden inspiration. If she screamed, if 
she shrieked aloud, the man in the bunk 
house might hear. He would save her from 
this menace. She shrieked. 

“Help! Oh, help me!” 

He laughed at her. 

“Louder!” he cried, and clapped his hand 
across her mouth. 

But she did not cry out again. It had oc- 
curred to her that the man in the bunk 
house must be kept away from any officer 
of the law—and this man wore the uniform 
of authority. Also the man in the bunk 
house was weak, and this man was strong. 
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She regretted that shriek. 
had not heard it. 

With one arm about her, and one hand 
upon her face, the beast pressed her to 
him. 

“Now another kiss,” he smiled, and so 
saying kissed her again. She struggled. 

“That wasn’t a nice one,’ he sneered. 
“Now let this be a nice one.” 

Again he pressed his lips to hers, and she 
wrested herself from him. He followed her, 
as she reeled across the room, rubbing her 
mouth like a child. 

“You'll kiss me right!” he roared. But 
she turned upon him. 

“Yowre in a hurry!’ she cried. “You 
said it! You're in a hurry, and you’re los- 
ing time here! Leave me alone, now, and 
—Tll—T’ll ride with you to the border. 
Only leave me alone, now!. Leave me 
alone!” 

“You mean that?” 

Broken, incapable of any thought but 
that she must have time; that she must 
have a cessation of this awful conflict, she 
nodded. 

“TIl go,” she sobbed. And he led the 
way out of the house with his hand upon 
her wrist. 

Seeking madly in her mind for some way 
out, some loophole to escape from this awful 
dilemma, she led her pony out of the barn, 
and found him ready mounted on the great 
gelding. 

“Come on!” he roared. And she swung 
Petie about on his hind legs to dash madly 
through the gate, turn on his hind legs once 
more and dart down the road. The man 
behind her gathered up his reins to follow, 
and Thunder, feeling the hot pain of the 
unaccustomed bit, bolted through the gate 
and brought up beside ‘the girl in a series 
of buck jumps which left his rider gasping. 

“Another bolt like that!” hissed the man, 
“and TIl shoot that pony of yours dead.” 

But she gave him no answer as they can- 
tered through the moonlight. 


She hoped he 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TRAIL OF THE BEAST. 


HERIFF SANDY SAM BARLOW had 
ridden into Bainsville in the heat of the 
afternoon. There he found gathered the 
largest posse Cochise County had ever seen. 
From all the range the men of the border 
had answered Ridley’s summons to the 
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hunt. The Kirk brothers had for them- 
selves decided their fate. They were to be 
hunted out of the country. A very cursory 
examination of the men who had gathered 
to achieve this end would have satisfied 
the most careless observer that if the Kirk 
brothers were caught they would be sum- 
marily hanged. The posse that was as- 
sembled at Bainsville had seen the black 
trail of the Kirk brothers grow longer and 
wider as they pursued their violent and ill- 
considered way. Some of them, moreover, 
had seen Jim Curran die. They hoped only 
for one dispensation; that was that the fugi- 
tives might not cross the border before they 
laid hands on them. Many had ridden 
forth alone, disdaining Doc Ridley’s plea 
that they await in Bainsville the arrival of 
authority. The rest of them waited for 
Sam Barlow’s coming with unconcealed im- 
patience. 

They were assembled about the munic- 
ipal offices of Bainsville, when Barlow with 
his immature guide rode in. Some were 
draped in various attitudes of relaxation 
upon the porch, and under the cottonwoods 
outside. Others, with Ridley in their midst, 
waited gravely, grimly, in the mayor’s office. 

Ridley and his companions arose when 
Sam strode in. In the doorway were 
crowded the men who had followed him 
from without. 

“Whats your plan?” queried Barlow, 
briskly. ; 

The story of the chase through the moun- 
tains was retailed to him again. The com- 
plexity of rumors and excited elaborations 
which he had heard from a score of sources 
were now corroborated and made clear to 
Barlow by Doc Ridley, the grave, conserva- 
tive leader of the Santa Cruz faction. 

“His mare crumpled and went down over 
the drop. He was a good man. The best.” 
Ridley finished his narrative gravely, seri- 
ously. Yet his desire to see this outrage 
avenged was thinlv veiled. “Weve got to 
get them, now,” he pointed out. “Or we can 
never claim to be men again.” 

The countenance of Sandy Sam Barlow 
had become drawn and tense before this 
narrative was finished. 

“We'll get ’em,” he said. 
which way they rode?” 

“Roughly,” answered Ridley. “They 
must have come out onto the Cochise range 
somewhere below Fort Huachuca. I take 
it they’re ridin’ for the border by Nacos. 


“D’you know 
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We've got that trail covered; and the coun- 
try is covered all along the border to a 
point south of here. If they try to get 
through, we’ve got ’em. But the way I 
figure is, they got some skunk shelterin’ 
them in Cochise County, and will stay un- 
der cover till we let up our guard. It must 
be that, ‘cause twenty of our men cut down 
to the border as soon as we hit your side 
of the range. They couldn’t have got by 
with their horses spent like they was.” 

“Have you covered the road to Tecos 
Four Corners?” A trace of anxiety was in 
the voice of Sandy Sam. 

“No. They’d have to pass through our 
line to make that trail. I’m bettin’ on them 
bein’ in hidin’ somewhere on this range. 
An’ that’s why I called for you. I’m told 
you’ve been checkin’ up on the ranches, 
Thought you’d know if there might be any 
sympathizers in the county.” 

“Thats a good play. There’s at least 
three cattlemen in this district who Pd lay 
all my chips has been playin’ in with those 
Kirk brothers. Well make Russ Gideon’s 
ranch first. You say the border trail’s cov- 
ered?” i 
A jack rabbit couldn’t get through.” 

“Then get yore men together. We’ll get 
em at Gideon’s place, or we’ll hold Russ 
an’ find out a lot more about ’em than we 
know now. Come on.” 

He strode out, and a score of men took 
to their horses as he mounted. It promised 
ill for Russ Gideon if he could give no in- 
formation of the men those horsemen 
sought. But they didn’t get much out of 
him. 

Russ Gideon and his men threw their 
hands into the air under the menace of 
thirty guns, and Barlow dismounted in a 
leap to question them. 

“The Kirk brothers, Russ! 
they?” 

Russ Gideon, his face the color of clay, 
and his weak jaw trembling with the con- 
sciousness of imminent death, set forth a 
furious denial. 

“How sh’d I know?” he cried. 

But the fear of death lay upon his men, 
as well. 

“Ask him,” one cried. “Ask him what 
Harvey Kirk said when he left here in the 
mornin’!” 

“Its all up, Russ!” Barlow warned him. 
“Tell us the truth or we’ll string you up. 
Where are they.” 


Where are 
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“I tell you, I dunno!” wailed the cattle- 
man. “They come an’ they go. How sh’d 
I know where they are?” 

“All right, boys,” said Barlow; and Rid- 
ley, riding forward, dropped a noose over 
Gideon’s neck. 

“Cover them punchers!” yelled Sam. 

While Gideon’s ranch hands cowered be- 
fore the muzzles of a half dozen guns, they 
took Gideon to a spot beneath ‘a tall live- 
oak tree, and slung the rope over a branch 
of it. The end of the rope which was not 
coiled about Gideon’s neck they attached to 
Ridley’s saddle horn. 

“Now then, Russ, where’s the Kirk broth- 
ers?” demanded Barlow. 

Gideon, green about the mouth, the color 
of death, swore dreadfully. 

“T tell you I don’t know nothing of them! 
They come an’ ask for grub. They’d burn 
down the ranch if they didn’t get it. What 
can a man do?” 

“Tighten it up, doc,” snapped Barlow. 
And Ridley rode his horse at a walk away 
from the live-oak tree. Slowly, horribly, 
the neck of the ghastly man lengthened. 
He arose to his tiptoes. 

Gutturally, a choke in his throat, his 
words pleaded with them. 

“Let down!” he choked. Ridley backed 
his horse, and Gideon’s heels came to the 
ground. 

“It’s truth I’m tellin’ you, boys!” wailed 
the tortured man. Tears streamed from his 
eyes. His ashen face was fraught with the 
frantic fear of death. “I swear to God I’m 
tellin’ the truth. Harvey Kirk came in this 
mornin’, beggin’ for a fresh horse. I could 
only give him Sal, who was most as tired 
as his. But he took her. He said, ‘I’m 
makin’ for the border, an’ if they catch up 
with me, I’ll know who squealed.’ That’s 
what he said, an’ you boys know Harvey 
Kirk. So I promised I wouldn’t squeal.” 

“Ts that all?” pressed Barlow. He held 
one arm aloft, ready to give Ridley the sig- 
nal for his grim ride. “How come Kirk 
feels free to visit here?” 

“That’s all!” spluttered the miserable 
man. “Swear to God! He come here a 
spell since, before the fall round-up, it was; 
an’ I grubstaked him, not knowin’ who he 
was. Him an’ his brother, Jim. Then they 
asked could they do anythin’ for me. An’ 
I said no. But they brought me in a flock 
of cattle with my brand marked on ’em, 
an’ like a damn fool I took ’em. I’ve been 
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workin’ for the Kirk brothers ever since. 
That’s the honest truth.” 

“Which way did they ride?” Barlow was 
relentless. 

“Southwest. Looked like he wanted to 
make his tracks through Bainsville. But I 
reckon that was only a bluff.” 

“Where then did he plan to make his 
tracks?” 

“I dunno.” But there was that in Gid- 
eon’s eyes that belied his words. 

“Tell me. Damn quick, now!” 

“I dunno,” 

Barlow’s arm dropped, and Ridley’s pony 
started to walk away. 

“No!” shrieked the wretched man. But 
before he fairly got the plea out of his 
mouth, Ridley’s mount rose to a trot, and 
Gideon was swept off his feet to hang swing- 
ing with his toes brushing the ground. 

“Back, doc!” cried Barlow. And down 
came Gideon, to collapse, hanging on the 
rope once more. Barlow stepped forward 
and lifted him to his feet, and he stood 
there, gasping. 

“Vou lie!” cried Barlow. “I can see you 
lie! Now tell us which way Kirk is ridin’!” 

Ghastly, Gideon stared at his tormentor. 

“All right!” he said. “Only for God’s 
sake get him and string him up, or ’m a 
dead man. Harvey Kirk allowed that you 
boys would meet at Bainsville, and that 
‘you’d cover the border to Nacos, so he al- 
lowed as he’d ride over the border through 
Tecos Four Corners.” 

Barlow betrayed his sudden fear by only 
the flash of an eye. 

“The Four Corners!” he cried. “Bud, 
you an’ Benny Talmage take this coyote 
into Bainsville. Come on, boys—we got to 
push hard, or he’ll give us the slip!” 

They saw Russ Gideon well under way, 
and his hands stripped of their weapons 
and their mounts; then they set out, riding 
like a troop of cavalry, at a heavy canter. 
Grimly they determined that if their error 
let the Kirk brothers make the border, Gid- 
eon would not live to gloat upon their mis- 
take. 

The afterglow had faded into dusk when 
they struck the trail below Bainsville, and 
turned eastward for the border. Here 
Sandy Sam Barlow decided that the party 
must split. Their numbers seriously inter- 
fered with speed, and the dust which the 
column raised was so great as to parch the 
throats of horse and man alike, and make 
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the ride well-nigh intolerable. In this de- 


-cision he was backed by the men from Santa 
Cruz. 


But while the Santa Cruz men 
were keen as wolves upon the scent which 
promised them revenge, Sam Barlow had 
an even more imperative incentive to spur 
him on. He knew that the trail to the 
border would take the fleeing outlaws past 
his home, and alone in that remote ranch 
house was his daughter, a thing more dear 
to him than life or duty, or the signal serv- 
ice which the capture of those outlaws would 
mean to the countryside. 

They must catch the Kirk brothers before 
they reached the border, urged the men 
from Santa Cruz; but Barlow was more ° 
urgent far than that. They must capture 
the men they hunted before they reached 
the Barlow ranch, he decided. And he heat- 
edly persuaded the ardent posse to divide 
its forces. They came to this decision at a 
spring beside the trail, where the horses had 
to be refreshed, and the men assuaged their 
thirst and bathed their hot faces in the wa- 
ter. The decision had not been easily 
reached. Sam only prevailed upon them 
with the suggestion that they could be of 
most use if they split and the greater part 
of them spread out to the westward to cut 
the fugitives off from an attempt to cross 
the boundary by abandoning the customary 
trail. 

The party who were to follow this plan 
departed first from the spring, and left Sam 
with a party made up for the most part of 
the men from Santa Cruz. These were most 
eager in the pursuit, and therefore most to 
be depended upon to press the chase to the 
utmost capacity of their horses. It was to 
refresh the mounts that they lingered at the 
spring, for once in the saddle they would 
spur onward at a heartbreaking pace. While 
they lingered, a few of the younger men, 
contemptuous of the relaxation which the 
older range men indulged in with a wisdom 
gained of vast experience, left the resting 
group and wandered to the source of the 
water which had refreshed them. In the 
dusk each bush and rock took to itself a 
fantastic likeness of humanity, and now 
and then the investigating men started back 
before some inanimate object, only to ad- 
vance, laughing at their mistake. So they 
did not at first regard the still, obscured 
form of the man who lay at the side of the 
water hole where the spring sprang forth 
from the earth, and it was not until a man 
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stepped full upon the recumbent body that 
they knew it to be the body. of a man. 

The discoverer swore. 

“It’s a stiff!” he cried, and his compan- 
ions crowded round him. 

A cry brought Barlow, Ridley and the 
others to the scene, and without a word 
Sandy Sam examined the body at his feet. 
The man was quite dead, shot through the 
head and body by a .45. Moreover, and 
more mysteriously, he was stripped of his 


outer clothing. Near his side lay an auto-- 


matic Colt’s pistol, of army pattern. 

“Tf I ain’t mistaken,” said Sam, “this 
-~ hombre’s a soldier, and he’s an officer into 
the bargain. Only officers carry them ten- 
derfoot guns, I believe.” 

“Here’s clothes!” exclaimed another, and 
he passed a collection of garments he had 
picked up near by to Doc Ridley. 

Ridley was about to pass them on to 
Sam, when something about them caught 
his eye. “That shirt!” he exclaimed. 
“Sam, that brown-green shirt belongs to 
Harvey Kirk!” 

Barlow snatched it from him. 

“Shucks!” he said.. “All shirts are 
alike!” ’ 

But Ridley spoke solemnly. 

“I'm goin’ to carry the picttre of Harvey 
Kirk in my mind to the day I die, an’ he’ll 
always be wearin’ that brown-green shirt 
he wore the day he tried to shake Jim Cur- 
ran, Sam, if we’re goin’ to get Harvey 
Kirk, we got to look for a man dressed up 
like a United States officer; an’ if I don’t 
mistake, he'll be ridin’ a United States 
officer’s horse. He shot this pore feller for 
his animal. And in that uniform the sol- 
diers won’t stop him at the border.” 

In another three minutes they were in 
the saddle and a good half mile away from 
the spring where they had found the clew to 
Harvey Kirk’s new part in life; the part of 
captain in the United States army. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BARBARA IS TRAPPED. 


S FEEDING through the moonlight over 

the yellow ground which seemed lumi- 
nous and almost transparent before her, 
Barbara felt, in that ghostly, terrible ride, 
as though she were living over again some 
nightmare of her childhood. Yet the es- 
sence of the horror which bore down upon 
her heart lay in the fact that this experience 
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‘was real. It could not be shaken off with 
waking. It- could not be conjured away 
with light. She knew too well that the dark 


rider at her side was a man of flesh and 
blood, and she knew too well that every 
fleeting step of her pony was bearing her 
farther from all hope of escape and nearer 
to the border where, it seemed upon reflec- 
tion, he would all but have her in his power. 
She remembered the wretched settlement at 
the Four Corners, with its collection of 
Mexican huts, and trashy dance halls, where 
even the cowboys disdained to seek enter- 
tainment, and where only that little as- 
sembly of questionable border characters 
held their unending vigil over misspent, 
unalterable lives. Then she recalled the 
marching men of the morning. It seemed 
years since they had passed in their dusty 
march by her father’s house, yet it had been 
only hours ago. And they had been fine- 
looking men for the most part, as far re- 
moved from this fiend who followed her 
as men were removed from beasts. Surely 
some of those men might be found at the 
Four Corners settlement that night. She 
could appeal to them for aid. 

Her pony kept on in even, easy strides, 
but the big man gasped beside her. She 
remembered how he had gasped when 
Thunder had buck-jumped out of the yard, 
and it occurred to her that he had been 
riding hard all day. He would feel the 
strain of hard riding, she guessed. So she 
urged her pony to an almost- imperceptible 
increase of speed. Thunder, she knew, 
would do his great best to maintain the 
pace her pony with its lighter burden set, 
and she guessed that the man’s hand would 
tighten on the rein. It did, with the in- 
evitable result. Tortured by the ill-fitting 
bit, Thunder buck-jumped again. 

“Blazes!” Profanity gushed from the 
man as water from an opened main. He 
neatly lost his seat, and she caught a 
glimpse of his face, drawn with the pain of 
sore muscles suddenly twisted with his ef- 
fort. 

“Bring that little devil down!” he roared. 
“We ain’t riding a race!” 

Almost mechanically he loosened his rein, 
and Thunder, having his head, surged for- 
ward. The man grunted with this new exer- 
tion. 

“Come up!” he yelled. 
or I'll kill that pony!” 

He brandished a gun, and with a feeling 
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of baffled hope she urged Petie to hold up. 
Thunder kept his head for some time before 
the man brought him up prancing. With 
a cruel hand he held the great horse now 
to an uneven lope which gave him no com- 


fort, and he cursed vividly, rebuking Bar- - 


bara for the mount she had given him. , 

“You'll pay for it!” he promised her. 
With a tortured frown she kept pace be- 
side him. She seemed small, out of propor- 
tion beside his great figure; like an unhappy 
child being borne to certain punishment. 

“I can’t help it,” she said. “I guess in 
the army you aren’t used to riding range 
horses. Thunder, he’s got lots of spirit.” 

He sulked at that. Unknown to her, he 
felt the implied derision, and childishly 
wished that he could show her how well 
he could really ride. If he had but known, 
she needed no further proof. She had seen 
Thunder throw many a good rider with 
less effort than the great gelding had used 
in trying to displace this man. 

“He’s a devil,” she said to herself. She 
was discouraged by the thing of which he 
would have boasted. He seemed to her 
proof against every weapon she could use. 
After that they rode in silence, while she 
derived what satisfaction she could by forc- 
ing the pace which pride would not let him 
confess was irksome to him. 

It was late when they rode into the Four 
Corners. Under normal conditions they 
would have found no lack of life and tumult 
at that hour, for Tecos Four Corners, being 
on the border, managed to live brightly 
after dark. But it was the first intimation 
of the presence of the troops that a cold at- 
mosphere of drastic respectability possessed 
this settlement on the night that Barbara 
and her dark companion rode in from the 
range. There were lights in the few halls 
of amusement, and dark figures flitted in 
and out of them, and gathered in knots 
about the shadows of the buildings, but the 
pall of imminent authority hung upon the 
place and the usual riotous abandon was 
stilled. In the center of the settlement there 
was a guard of soldiers, for in the center of 
the settlement Jay the border line. Bar- 
bara’s companion rode down to this guard, 
and dismounted to hold parley with them. 
Barbara did not hear what he said, but 
she divined that they spoke of her, for he 
made many nods and gestures toward her 
as he whispered. They laughed together 
‘while he spoke, and seemed to fall readily 
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into the spirit of what he had to say. He 
returned to her very briskly. 

“We got’to go in here,” he said in a low 
voice. “It’s headquarters, and they want 
to know who you are.” His harsh whisper 
turned to pleading. “Just tell the colonel 
that you’re a friend of mine and came to 
show the way.” 

“Tl tell them the truth,” she said with 


spirit. 
“All right. Only they won’t believe you.” 
“Won't they?” she said. “You just wait 
and see.” 


As she strode with him into the dark 
building on one side of the street she 
planned with great relish the story she 
would tell of this night’s happening. His 
friend, indeed! If her tale could get a man 
run out of the army, he would lose his place 
that very night. 

They entered the door, and to her sur- 
prise she found herself in a barroom. The 
only sign of military activity she could see 
was a number of soldiers standing at the 
bar. She paused, and turned, questioning, 
to her companion. 

“Tt’s through here,” he muttered. 
colonel is inside.” 

He whisked her across the room, through 
a door, across a passage, and through an- 
other door. With a flash of intuition she 
drew back as the door swung open. With- 
out reason, but with a sinking heart and 
panic in her mind, she would have dashed 
away from him, but he grasped her arm and 
fairly flung her through the door. The 
room into which she was thus plunged was 
another barroom. But it was a gay, bright 
place, with the brightness and gayety of 
tinseled vice. It was alight with three 
smoking lamps, and thronged with men; 
Mexicans, Indians and white men drank 
and gambled and quarreled together. 

“What’s this place?” cried Barbara. And 
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she would have dashed for the door. But 
he held her. 
“Don’t be foolish,” he growled. “You 


can’t get away. I’ve got you in Mexico 


now!” 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE MAN WITH THE BROWN EYES AGAIN. 


HE establishment to which he had 
brought her was the notorious Tony’s 
Place, famous in the underworlds of two 
nations for its strategic position on the bor- 
der line. Tony’s place boasted of one room 
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in the United States, and another, more 
riotous room, in Mexico. Its charm, for its 
habitués, lay in the fact that a man could 
indulge in what freedom he liked in his 
native land, and by merely stepping into 
another room thumb his nose at any officer 
of the law who had not gone to the labori- 
ous formality of arranging for his extradi- 
tion. Barbara’s companion had gained ad- 
mittance to the place under the question- 
able subterfuge of posing as an officer with 
a lady; an officer who sought relaxation off 
duty. Regret on the part of the guardsmen 
who had permitted themselves to thus be 
hoodwinked would forever afterward be fu- 
tile. To report the man’s passage would 
be to convict themselves; and anyway, Har- 
vey Kirk was now across the border! Bar- 
bara didn’t know that her companion was 
Harvey Kirk, but it mattered nothing. She 
did know that she was out of all hope of 
rescue and completely in the power of a 
lower type of manhood than she had known 
existed. 

Barbara had grown up in a day. The 
events of the morning seemed so remote to 
her now, as to take their place in another 
era. It almost seemed that the girl who 
had romped about her father’s ranch in 
overalls that morning was a different being 
from this little woman who sat shrinking 
in the Mexican dance hall. That little girl 
had belonged to a different world. Barbara 
was a woman now, but she was enough the 
child to know the bitterness of childhood 
left behind. She did not like this business 
of being a woman. She longed for the 
morning to return again. 

To the habitués of Tony’s place who 
gathered in picturesque groups at Tony’s 
unclean tables, and noisily derived what 
gayety they could from a world whose dregs 
of pleasure they had long since drained, 
Barbara did not appear as old as she felt. ` 
Many glances were fixed upon her fresh 
young face, and slim, small figure as she sat, 
silent at the table with the unspeakable 
Kirk. From the women came glances full 
of mockery, and occasionally, pity. From 
the men, undisguised admiration, and envy 
for the hulking officer who escorted her. 

“You better cool off, kid,” that officer was 
saying. “You’re goin’ to be my little pal 
for good, now, and the sooner you get used 
to that the happier you’re goin’ to be.” 

But she was deaf to his words, and in- 
capable of thought. Her mind was numb. 
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Except for a vague, hopeless yearning for 
the morning back again, she could only sit 
there in silence, and gaze upon the black- 
bearded man as if he had been a wooden 
post. A soiled waiter hovered at her com- 
panion’s elbow, and leered across the table 
at her. 

“Drinks,” demanded the man. “Bring 
a glass of lemonade for the lady, an’ a bot- 
tle of rye.” 

“Take me home again!” she cried sud- 
denly. She spoke as a child might speak 
who did not believe he could do an evil 
thing. s 

“That’s all right,” he assured her. “Wait 
till you’ve had something to drink.” But 
she had become conscious of the many 
glances centered upon her. She had caught 
revealing glimpses of the hideous faces from 
which those glances came. 

“No, take me away now!” she urged. 
“Take me out of this terrible place. These 
people are awful!” 

He looked at her, and his sly, cold eyes 
glittered. 

“All right,” he said. “Come over here.” 

He arose, and taking her by a wrist, led 
her like a captive to a corner partitioned 
off from the rest of the room with flimsy 
boards. A ragged, dirty curtain hung across 
the open side of this alcove, and within it 
was the conventional table, stained with the 
rings of tumblers, and the burns of ciga- 
rettes. 

“Sit down there,” he said, and placed her 
in a chair. She gazed up at him, distrust- 
ing him, but conscious of her helplessness. 
How easily he tricked her! She was putty 
in his great, apelike paws. 

He stood in the doorway and called to 
the unclean waiter. 

“Bring ’em in here!” he shouted; and 
the waiter brought the drinks in. 

As soon as the waiter was gone Kirk 
threw himself into a chair beside her own, 
and drew it close to hers. 

“Here,” he said, “drink this. It will 
make you feel better.” He pushed the glass 
of lemonade toward her. She gazed at him 
a moment in distrust. He swore. 

“Tt’s all right,” he assured her. She was 
thirsty. The realization that she was 
thirsty came upon her abruptly. She felt 
parched, almost fainting. She picked up 
the glass and sipped it, warily. It seemed 
all right. She drank deeply of it, and set it 
down nearly empty. While she drank he 
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poured himself out some of the whisky and 
tossed it off. 

“That’s right,” he said as she set down 
the glass. ‘Then he tipped up the whisky 
bottle and poured a liberal amount into her 
glass. 

“Now drink that,” he demanded. 

She frowned. 

“No,” she said shortly. 

“Aw, come on. It'll make you feel fine. 
You need it after that ride.” He lifted the 
glass to her lips, but she turned her head 
away from it. Remembering the odor borne 
on the breath of men whom her father had 
reprimanded on the ranch, the smell of the 
stuff sickened her. 

“No!” she said. : 

“Come on! Don’t be a fool!” he cried. 

“I won’t drink it!” she answered, rising 
from her chair. “You haven’t got any 
right!” 

He grasped her in one strong arm and 
tilted back her head. 

“You will!” he roared. “By God, you 
will drink it!” He pressed the rim of the 
glass against her lips so that it hurt her. 
With a wild inrush of fear and dread she 
pressed away from him, upsetting the liquid. 
She felt that if that drink should pass her 
lips she was lost indeed. She had no illu- 
sion regarding the potency of liquor. 

“Stop!” she murmured. “Oh, leave me 
alone, can’t you?” . 

But he bent over her, forcing back her 
head, cursing as she baffled his attempts to 
make her drink. She shrieked in anger and 
dismay. 

“Help me!” she cried. 
body who’ll help me!” 

He clapped his hand over her mouth, but 
the: curtain was pulled aside and Tony him- 
self appeared in the entrance. 

“Cut da noise!” snapped Tony. 

“She’s crazy!” snarled Kirk. 

“Vou'll have to take her out of here.” 

“Vou gotta room?” 

“Sure. Bring her with me.” 

He came and grasped her by one arm; 
she was pitifully small between them; and, 
Kirk at the other side with a strong hand 
on her mouth, they dragged her from the 
alcove and made for a door which led from 
the dance hall. Desperately she struggled 
and fought them. She would die before 
they took her through that door. With a 
tremendous heave she tore away from 
Kirk’s grasp and struck blindly at Tony’s 
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dark face. She hit him, and hurt him, so 
that he loosened his grasp. She felt Kirk’s 
clutching hand at her shoulders, and tore 
away from him. Blindly she turned like a 
wild thing, seeking the door through which 
she had entered this bedlam. She plunged 
away from her captors, but her direction 
was wrong, and she found the partitioned 
alcove before her. There was a great dis-. 
turbance in the dance hall; she could see 
a blurred vision of moving figures, hear a 
confused noise of scraping chairs. When 
she turned from the partition it seemed as 
though an army had arisen between her and 
the exit. The waiter and another sprang at 
her, seizing her with unclean hands. She 
fought with them, as she had fought the 
other two, and the other two bore down 
upon the fight. Somehow, without her con- 
sciously seeking it, she found her hand 
touching the butt of a pistol. It was a gun 
in the hip pocket of one of the men who 
sought to hold her. She grasped it, found 
it free in her hand, and fired. A great re- © 
port, magnified by the closeness of the 
room! 

A man went down, screaming and curs- 
ing; the others sprang away from her. She 
threw herself back against the partition, 
with the blurred vision of the crowd before 
her, ringed about her. A man darted for- 
ward from one side. She turned her gun 
on him and fired twice. He dropped and 
thrashed about on the floor; but as she fired 
on that man, Kirk closed in, grasped her 
pistol arm and strove to wrest the gun away 
from her. She screamed fiercely, fear for- 
gotten in the excitement of conflict. She 
fought him. She hardly felt the blows he 
rained upon her shoulders and her arms; 
but vaguely, with a profound despair, she 
raap that he must win this unequal strug- 
gle. 

There was a disturbance at the door. The 
metallic shouts of one man who snapped his. 
words out with deadly resolution. The 
crowd that was .so close about Barbara 
melted away and left her fighting with 
Kirk, ignorant of the new disturbance. A 
man had strode into the room. A man with 
a gun in either hand, and a deadly glitter 
in the brown eyes which glanced along the 
barrels. 

“It’s a stick-up!” he snapped. “And the 
first man that moves drops dead!” 

The room stood frozen. Only Kirk con- 
tinued his ferocious attack upon the girl. 
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The slight young man, whose countenance 
was ashen, but whose eyes were very bright, 
strode through the crowd until he saw them. 
With a cry he darted forward, the crowd 
forgot; threw himself upon Kirk and tore 
him backward “from his assault. Kirk, 
taken by surprise, tumbled backward to 
the floor. Barbara sank down the partition 
for a moment, only to rally her strength 
and draw herself erect once more, her gun 
in hand. 

“Jim!” she cried. “Thank God!” But 
as she recognized him, she saw Tony’s gun 
go up, aimed at the young man’s back. 
Without thought, she fired, and Tony 
dropped his gun to clap a hand to his bleed- 
ing head, and fall silently to the floor. 
Kirk, meanwhile, had arisen and thrown 
himself upon the newcomer, but Jim shoved 
-the muzzle of a gun in the big man’s chest 
and hurled him backward, grunting. With 
almost the same movement, he swung about, 
and stood with his back to the partition, 
Barbara beside him. Their guns com- 
manded the room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GUNS DECIDE. 


ARVEY KIRK turned and faced them, 
his face purple with a suffusion of 
blood, his eyes gleaming red. 

“Stick up your hands!” snapped Jim. 
And Kirk obeyed. 
` “I thought you was dead. I thought I 
got you back in the cottonwoods!” Kirk 
gaped, with open mouth and open eyes, at 
the slight pale man who stood beside the 
girl. 

“Thought’s no good without a brain,” re- 
marked Jim. ‘Take his guns, Barbara.” 

Bravely Barbara stepped forward and took 
the gun from Kirk’s holster with a little 
smile. He rumbled a curse at her as she 
did so. 

“Look in his hip pocket,” suggested Jim. 
She did so and brought forth another gun. 
“Now unload that gun you been usin’ an’ 
throw it over the partition.” She obeyed 
him. “Hands up!” His voice snapped a 
deadly reminder to the room at large. “We 
got two dozen shots for’ you now!” 

He turned upon Kirk. 

“Harvey Kirk,” he said in a soft, metal- 
lic voice, “when you killed the postmaster 
at Luling ten years ago I made myself a 
little promise to get you, if it was the last 
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thing I did. Because that postmaster hap- 
pened to be my father. That’s what I came 
to Arizona for. You had come to Arizona, 
an’ I followed you. Now I’ve got you.” 

Kirk laughed at him, sneering. “All © 
right,” he said. “Now take me away.” 

The young man smiled a little smile, and 
his eyes snapped terribly. 

“Pm not calc’latin’ to take you away,” 
he remarked. “Put up them hands!” Fully 
three delinquent members of the company 
threw their hands more definitely aloft. 

Kirk turned ashen pale. 

“You don’t plan for to shoot me.in cold 
blood?” he gasped. 

“T plan to kill you like men kill mad 
dogs; like snake-blooded skunks kill post- 
masters,” murmured Jim. 

Kirk gazed at him, fascinated. His eyes, 
his gaping mouth, his quavering voice tes- 
tified to the limits of his manhood. 

“You can’t do that,” he quavered. 
can’t shoot me down like a dog.” 

The young man frowned, his eyes sweep- 
ing the room. 

“No,” he admitted. “It’s all foolishness, 
but there seems to be something about a 
man that won’t let him act that a way. 
I suppose Ill give you a gun, and let you 
have your chance.” 

The glitter came back to Kirk’s eyes. 

“Now!” he cried. As though his words 
had been a signal, three of Tony’s hench- 
men acted almost simultaneously. The 
only warning of their action was a sudden 
disturbance. Jim and Barbara both fired at 
a brown figure. which leaped upward at the 
center light, and brought the man down; 
but the lamp came with him, and the other 
two henchmen doused the other lamps with 
the swing of two chairs. The room was 
plunged into darkness. 

“Get behind the partition!” Jim whis- 
pered into Barbara’s ear. She felt herself 
in his arms, and stumbled against a chair 
as he swung her into the alcove. A moment 
of silence followed. Then shots rang out. 
She heard the bullets splinter the wall above 
her head, and knew that some one was try- 
ing to bring Jim down; but Jim, knowing 
his man, had leaped for the door. There 
was a jam of people there, fighting, tramp- 
ling the women underfoot, madly seeking 
to emerge into the corridor. At the end of 
that corridor was the exit into Mexican 
territory. 

Jim was blind in that sudden darkness as 
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were all the mass that struggled in the door- 
way, but he found Kirk out by the man’s 
tremendous build, and jammed his gun into 
Kirk’s side. 

“Back, Kirk! Get back into the room!” 
His words bore an unmistakable menace, 
and Kirk tore himself from the throng, to 
charge back into the room. The young 
man cursed himself for having withheld his 
fire in that moment. He could have slain 
his man then, when his gun was close 
against Kirk’s side. He should have done 
it. As long as Kirk lived Barbara was not 
safe. 

He saw Kirk, as his eyes became more 
accustomed to the gloom, a dark form, 
charging across the almost vacant room, 
wildly trying for another exit. He fired, 
sending a bullet whistling past the man’s 
head, and Kirk wheeled, ran into an over- 
turned table and plunged to the ground. 
Jim would have leaped upon him, but some 
one was at his back with a knife. He took 
his assailant by the throat, flung him away 
from him, and fired twice into his body. 
Kirk, behind him now, hurled a chair across 
the space between them, and Jim’s gun was 
torn from his hand as the chair struck his 
wrist. He swung his other gun on Kirk, 
but Kirk shot by him like a projectile, and 
flung himself to the floor, seeking the gun. 
He didn’t get Jim’s gun, but even while Jim 
strove to center his aim upon the moving, 
obscured form of his enemy, Kirk came 
upon the body of the man who.had wielded 
the knife. Frantically he ran his hands 
over the limp, bloodstained form, and 
found a gun. Then, prostrate, with the 
dead man before him as a shield, he fired 
at the dim figure out on the floor. 

Jim dropped, and returned the fire. His 
bullet found Kirk’s pistol arm, and he heard 
Kirk’s gun clatter to the boards. Then 
he leaped. forward, discerned Kirk, limp 
upon the form of the dead man, and leaned 
over him. In that moment he should have 
done as much for Kirk as Kirk would 
doubtless have done for him. He should 
have emptied his gun into Kirk’s recumbent 
body. As it was, he strained the quality 
of mercy to a moment’s hesitation, and in 
that moment Kirk’s left arm had shot out 
and grabbed his pistol hand, while the 
wounded arm grasped Jim’s throat. Imme- 
diately Jim perceived that the gun must 
soon pass to Kirk, for the hand with which 
he held that gun was his right hand, and 
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the wound which had brought him fainting 
into Barbara’s gully was on his right side, 
so he flung the pistol from him and closed 
with his enemy on the floor. 

Kirk’s great, apelike arms closed about 
him eagerly, and the slighter man was 
rolled over like a child. At the same time 
he felt a piercing pain in his side, and 
knew that his wound had broken open. 
And he smashed tremendous blows on 
Kirk’s exposed features, with the dull pre- 
sentiment that this battle must end in vic- 
tory for the heavier man, and his desired 
vengeance for his father come to nothing. 
Nothing more than the death of the son. 
Then he remembered the girl. He could 
not leave the girl behind with Kirk! The 
thought gave him new strength, and thrust- 
ing an elbow into Kirk’s throat he strove 
with his utmost power to break the hold of 
his enemy’s great arms. But the exertion 
brought with it a surging wave of pain that 
sickened him. While he strained in the 
toils he knew that he soon would faint. 
Kirk’s arms tightened; the man seemed im- 
pervious to the. pressure on his throat, to 
the blows which rained upon his face. 

Barbara, meanwhile, had sunk into the 
chair in the alcove, and closing her eyes, 
abandoned herself to the relaxation which 
her body craved. In the kindly darkness, 
it seemed to her that she could find forget- 
fulness of that nightmare through which 
she had lived. It seemed almost as if she 
must soon awaken to a morning at her 
father’s ranch. A morning as serene as the 
dawn of the day which now was ended. 
The sharp report of the guns in the room 
outside awakened her. She sprang to her 
feet, remembering. Jim was outside, and 
that other; that dark rider who had up- 
rooted her childhood with so rude a hand 
and flung it, bruised beneath the heel of his 
own unlovely life. They were fighting! 

Two more shots, and a silence. Then a 
long gasping, sobbing, cry, as though a 
wounded man were being choked. 

The two guns lay on the table before her. 
It seemed that only nightmare could have 
‘brought her to this pass; yet here she was, 
with the guns in her hands, and the two 
men outside, fighting. 

“Airgh!” Again that sobbing struggle 
for breath. 

She groped her way to the exit from the 
alcove. Outside the room was a gray sea, 
but near the door she could discern a dark 
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heap, moving. She darted to that obscure, 
formless mass, and discerned the two men 
locked in one another’s grasp. 

She could see the larger man, at the bot- 
tom now, and the slighter man on top, tear- 
ing at the other’s throat, and striving to 
break his body from his antagonist’s strong 
_ grasp. She leaned over them. 

“Let go!” she cried, as a woman might 
have cried to fighting dogs or to little boys. 
She remembered the wound the young man 
bore, and divining his pain, his danger, a 
tremendous rage against the dark rider 
filled her mind. 

“Let go!” she cried, sad struck at the 

. bearded ‘head of her enemy with the muz- 
zle of one gun. She did not have it in her 
to shoot the man, but she struck fiercely 
at his head. Suddenly then, he let go and 
snatched at the muzzle of the gun. He 
caught it in his hand and wrested it from 
her, but at the same time Jim, released, 
sprang to his feet, and went reeling back- 
ward past her. In the split second which 
. Kirk required to spin his gun about and 
fire, she-had followed Jim up and thrust the 
Kirk fired 
once, twice, blindly. He missed. Rage 
maddened him. Rage, and fear. With 
dreadful deliberation Jim brought up his 
gun, and deliberately took aim. Again 
Kirk fired, and again. Both his shots went 
wild in the darkness, but as the last one 
rang out, Jim fired a single shot, and Kirk 
fell, clutching at the air, his heart pierced 
through. 

She ran to Jim then, and held him with 
her arms about him. 

“Ah, Jim!” she cried. “He’s dead. The 
dream is over. He’s dead!” That was all 
she could say. 

He leaned upon her for a moment, 
breathing deeply, rallying his failing senses, 
trying to make the world stop spinning so 
wildly about him. With an effort he 
thought clearly. 

“Out!” he said. “Out of this filthy hole. 
Come on, Barbara, we must go.” 

They emerged into the corridor together; 
his arm about her shoulders, her arm about 
his waist, and the few who waited in the 
corridor to see the end of what was pass- 
ing in that death-filled room drew back 
when they saw him with the blood upon his 
shirt and a strange light in his bright brown 
eyes. In his hand he still clutched the gun 
with which he had slain Harvey Kirk. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SHERIFF OF SANTA CRUZ. 


ANDY SAM and the men from Santa 
Cruz had ridden like madmen down 
the long trail to the Four Corners. They 
had stopped only long enough to examine 
Barlow’s ranch, and then, upon the dis- 
covery that Barbara was missing, and her 
pony gone, and that Thunder had gone as 
well, they had driven forward more madly 
than before. For the dead army charger, 
lying beside the road where Kirk had killed 
it, testified to what company Barbara rode 
in, and every man of the posse felt a bond 
of sympathy with Sam Barlow, as they rode. 
. They thundered into Tecos Four Corners 
after midnight, and found the town alive 
with flares and the movement of armed 
men. The guard at the border was now 
greatly augmented, and a barricade was 
stretched across the road. They found a 
very excited and dutiful young officer in 
command. 

“Tm sheriff of Cochise County,” Barlow 
explained. “We are looking for a man 
named Kirk who probably will be accom- 
panied by a girl. There are two Kirks, 
brothers. They may have been together. 
The older Kirk is disguised as a United 
States officer. Have you seen him? Wears 
a heavy beard, his brother is small and 
slight.” 

The young officer frowned at him, and 
frowningly regarded the grim company of 
mounted men. 

“Your man is across the border! The 
damn idiots let him through, a crass dis- 
obedience to orders. Now there’s the devil 
to pay!” 

Barlow exchanged glances with his men. 

“Pass us through!” he demanded. 

The officer shook his head. 

“Can’t do it!” he snapped. “We just let 
one man through who claimed to be a 
sheriff. He swore there was an American 
girl over there in trouble. I hope they shoot 
the fools who let her through.” 

“A sheriff? What was he like?” 

Two shots rang out from the house across 
the border. 

“Young fellow. Slight. Brown eyes. 
That’s his horse.” The officer indicated the 
strawberry roan which stood with its head 
wearily adroop near by. 

“The Kirk kid!” cried Ridley. 

“God! You’ve let his brother through, 
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too. Young man, you fool soldiers have let 
two of the dirtiest skunks unhung evade the 
law. An’ Barbara!” He suddenly clutched 
at the young man’s shoulders. “My girl’s 
with them! We got to go through!” He 
turned to his horse. But the officer’s voice 
assumed the ring of unmistakable authority. 

“Sorry, but orders are that no one is to 
go through to-night without pass from head- 
quarters. Civil officers are no exception.” 

The horsemen glared down at him. 

“Which way did they ride?” blurted Doc 
Ridley. 

“They didn’t ride; they’re right in that 
house.” He indicated the shack on the 
other side of the barricade. As he did so 
they heard the sound of firing again. Bar- 
low ran to the door of the American side of 
the house. A sentinel barred him. 

“Eet me by!” roared Sam. “My girl’s in 
there!” 2 

The officer approached him. 

“Your daughter?” Again came the 
sound of firing. The men from Santa Cruz 
dismounted and pressed behind the officer. 

“Yes, his daughter! His girl!” they cried 
hoarsely. 

“Let him by!” snapped the officer, and 
Sam Barlow dashed by the sentinel, reach- 
ing for his gun as he ran. 

“You can come into this house,” the 
officer informed the others, and. they 
thronged in behind him, entering the Ameri- 
can bar of Tony’s place just as the sentinel 
at the door between the two rooms opened 
it to let Sam Barlow pass. But he did not 
pass, For as the door swung open his 
daughter entered with the slight young man 
beside her. 

“Barbara!” cried her father, and dropped 
his gun to gather her in his arms. At the 
same time the men from Santa Cruz rushed 
at the young man, pressing in upon him. 

“Jim!” cried one. 

“Tim Curran!” roared Bud Kendall. 

“Jim Curran?” shouted Doc Ridley, 
coming up behind. “If that’s Jim Curran, 
let me shake him by the hand!” 

And he did. He wrung the hand of Jim 
Curran whom he had thought so long was 
dead, until Jim paled beneath the pressure 
of his friends and abruptly collapsed. 

“It’s nothing!” he declared. “Just 
burned me a little, that’s all.” But they 
sat him on a chair, and made way while 
Doc Ridley examined his wound, and a cor- 
poral sought a medical unit for first aid. 
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“Don’t believe him!” cried Barbara, run- 
ning to his side. ‘‘He’s all shot up. He’s 
been fighting a whole army like a barn full 
of grizzly bears!” 

“Where’s Kirk?” cried another. 

Jim was in no position to answer, but 
Barbara replied with happy exuberation: 
“T don’t know anything about that. But if 
Kirk or anybody else was in that room 
through there, it’s ten to» one he’s deader 
than a carload of tombstones.” 

— quietly Jim put a word in for him- 
self. 

“They’re dead. Both of ’em,” be said. 
“Good boy,” murmured Barlow feelingly. 
“An’ I guess you saved my little girl.” He 
hugged her to him. - 

“Don’t know about that. She did some 
saving, too. But we got Harvey Kirk in 
there, and I brought Brother Jim down that 


‘morning in the mountains.” 


“Gosh, Jim, we saw that.” Doc. Ridley 
shuddered. “We thought it was him got 
you. How come he was riding your mare, 
and now you're riding his?” 

“Why, I surprised them in camp that 
morning, and Injun—she was a right fine 
little horse—tried to follow me as I crept 
up on them. She ran right into their camp, 
and they jumped up and took to the first 
horses they saw. Jim Kirk got onto Injun 
that a way, an’ I took all that was left, 
which was his strawberry roan; and I will 
say that that roan horse is the ridin’est pony 
I ever slung my leg over.” 

“Then why didn’t you ride back and 
fetch up with us?” demanded Kendall. 

Jim Curran’s eyes narrowed. 

“Because Pll tell you why, Bud. Ten 
years ago the Kirks killed the postmaster 
at Luling, Texas. Likewise, that postmaster 
was my dad. And I said then that some 
day I was going to get those Kirks. They 
moved into Arizona, an’ I followed them. I 
ran for sheriff just so as I could devote all 
my time to that recreation I’d set out for 
myself. When I saw Jim Kirk go down 
that mornin’, I decided that I wasn’t goin’ 
to let anything this side of Halifax stop me 
from pressin’ on against Harvey’s trail. I 
had a horse as fresh as his was, then, an’ I 
was the lightest rider. I swapped lead with 
Harvey in the cottonwoods, there in the 
mountains an’ he creased me this a way. 
That slowed me up considerable, because 
also I had been ridin’ longer than him with- 
out a rest. So I kept on his trail but got 
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sort of weak and thirsty, an’ I smelled wa- 
ter, an’ made for it in a gully. 

“There I met this little girl, who is the 
only livin’ being that has taken my mind 
off the Kirks in ten years’ time. She was 
an old friend, an’ she helped me. I came 
to your house, Sam, when you was away, 


an’ she gave me a bed to rest me in. When 


I woke up she was gone. Likewise I saw 
another rider had gone with her, an’ like- 
wise I found the horse he had shot on the 
roadside. So I read the signs all over the 
house, and among them I found a hatband. 
And that hatband was Harvey Kirk’s. So 
I had two good reasons for following now, 
an’ I followed; an’ these tenderfoot soldiers 
told me where he had taken her to, an’ I 
followed them in, an’ we passed a lot of 
lead. It was the hand of Providence, I 
guess, that gave me that little lady for a 
friend, because there ain’t another woman 
on earth that would have acted in that war 
dance like the daughter of Sam Barlow did. 
An’ we won out. The Kirk brothers, you 
can tell the world, are dead!” 
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Barbara came to him, and placed an arm 
about his shoulders. 

“And I thought you were Harvey Kirk’s 
brother,” she cried. Reaching up he took 
both her hands in his. 

“We're all liable to make mistakes,” he 
said with a smile; and he kissed her hands. 

“What did he mean, Barbara, when he 
said you were an old friend?” whispered her 
father. 

“Just what he said, daddy.” She laughed 


happily. “Weve known each other since 
last fall. He’s the young man with the nice 
brown eyes.” 


“Well, Pm dad burned!” swore her fa- 
ther. 

Young Ben Talmage who, having deliv- 
ered Gideon up at Bainsville, had followed 
posthaste on the heels of the chase, pressed 
his way to her side and spoke bitterly. 

“I s’pose you'll marry him, now?” he said. 

“I hope so,” she answered. 

“She shore will,” said Jim Curran, and 
he gathered the precious hands to his heart, 
hungrily. 
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Under Sicilian Rules 


By Llewellyn Hughes 
Author of “The Chester Emeralds,’’ and other stories: 


Tench Story, the cobbling criminologist, restores a champion to his rightful throne. 


P B say the sporting world was flab- 
bergasted when Harry Stoner got 
stopped by Frankie Manton is put- 
ting it rather mildly. And when, 

nearly a month later, a letter was made pub- 
lic clearing up the mystery of that knock- 
out and specifically incriminating Stoner as 
having laid down to the gambling gentry, 
even the most ardent boxing fan admitted it 
presaged the death of the manly art of self- 
defense—that particular brand, at least, ex- 
hibited by professional boxers. 

Even then nobody could figure it out 
right. For three years, and, in fact, long 
before he won the title, the world’s cham- 
pion welterweight had been known as one 
of the cleanest-living and most likable men 
in the ring. To meet him at his training 
camp, or in his apartment where he lived 
with his mother, it was indeed hard to real- 
ize that Harry Stoner was anything but a 
quiet young man whose smile and debonair 
geniality made him a favorite with all and 
everybody. In the ring thaf smile of his 
never quite deserted him, although it was 
accompanied by a gleam in his intense blue 
eyes that put fear into his opponent. A 
good-natured, smiling bear cat; that’s what 
he was in the ring; thrusting, jabbing, send- 
ing over his well-timed blows with the force 
and precision of a piston rod, darting in and 


out with tireless energy until a swift right 
cross or uppercut struck home with all the 
devastating power of lightning—and the 
fight was over. 

That, after all, was speaking of the past. 
Harry Stoner had quit. Stoner, the most 
popular fighter in American ringdom, had 
gambled away his title, his good name, and 


. the high opinion of the public, for one ‘hune 


il er 


dred thousand pieces of silver. 

There is perhaps no more fickle and vacil- 
lating assembly than that which gathers. 
round the squared circle. They turned on 
Harry Stoner and metaphorically ground 
him under heel. The sporting editors haé 
a whale of a time hammering out the most 
scathing adjectives and nouns in their vo= 
cabulary. The mere mention of his namé 
by the official or unofficial announcer was 
the signal for a storm of hooting and yell= 
ing. He was a low-down bum. He was a 
crooked fighter who, on the level, couldn’t 
beat a carpet. The king was dead; long 
live the king! 


II. 

About ten o’clock one evening, in his li- 
brary at the back of his shoemaker’s shop 
on Ninety-eighth Street, Tench Story was 
blissfully occupied in improvising a fugue 
on his harmonium. The enjoyment he 


= 
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gained from it was well deserved, for he had 
just achieved two remarkable successes. 
One, entered in his reminiscences under the 
heading of “The Chester Emeralds,” he at- 
tributed partly to the efforts of a young re- 
porter on the Courier named Goring, and 
partly to. Detective Sergeant Fera and Lieu- 
tenant Overton. The other was his very 
own. He had that day completed the small- 
est pair of shoes he had ever tried his hand 
at. They were for the three-year-old boy 
of his neighbor, a poor woman who made a 
few dollars through her needlework and 
thereby maintained herself and four chil- 
dren. 

Tench Story ‘chuckled as he visualized the 
hand-sewn “Peter-right” and “Peter-left” 
across the instep of each little shoe. He 
had labored long on those shoes, longer, in 
point of truth, than he had labored on 
solving the mystery of “The Chester Emer- 
alds.”” In the one the police would as usual 
get the credit. But the thanks in little Pe- 
ter’s clear brown eyes would be wholly and 
irrevocably his. 

Story did many a shoemaking job with- 
out expecting, or getting, a penny for it. 
He had a small income of his own which 
he spent mostly on old books and odd curios 
picked up at sales and in the stores of East 
Side junk dealers; but nothing could per- 
suade him to give up his awl and hammer. 
There, he was fond of saying, he had his 
feet on the ground! He was a curious lit- 
tle individual whose hair was as peppery 
‘as his temper. His wiry body was capable 
of sustained energy and while engaged on 
some intricate problem he could remain 
alert and tuned up to instantaneous action 
for hours at a stretch. To those unaware 
of his amazing interest in criminology, the 
shoemaker’s apartment would have been 
a revelation. One morning, while she was 
playing about in his shop, a little girl crept 
down the corridor and peeped into one of 
the ground-floor rooms; the sight of long 
spears and scimitars on the walls and a full- 
sized skeleton in the corner sent her scream- 
ing to her mother, and despite the little 
shoemaker’s mediatory candy she could 
never be prevailed upon to come near his 
shop again. 

Tench Story’s interest in organic evolu- 
tion was such that he had published a 
brochure on the “Contradictory Evidences 
of Neanderthalensis;” and his classification 
of modern and obsolete weapons was a 
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well-known and authenticated treatise 
among the experts. 

To add to the incongruity of his domestic 
ménage, his cook, valet, and general servant 
was a Chinese named Chuncin Wing. That 
placid-faced supernumerary entered the li- 
brary now and informed his master that 


Mr. Goring had called and wished to see 


him. -The little shoemaker went on with 
his fugue.. “All right,” he piped; ‘show 
him in here.” 


The visitor, a tall, good-looking young 
fellow immaculately dressed and sporting a 
cane, lost little time in broaching the object 
of his late appearance. “Just how inter- 
ested are you,’ he commenced, when the 
little man spun round on his harmonium 
stool and nodded a good evening, “in the 
championship fight at the Garden to-mor- 
row evening?” 

Story produced his corncob and pressed 
down the ashes, “Too interested—tum, 
dee, dee, dum—to discuss it—tum, tra, la, 
la—rationally,” he intoned with tolerant 
unconcern. “Excuse me a minute.” He 
spun round again to the keys. “I must try 
out this new inversion. Tum, dee, dee, 
dum—tra, la, la, tumty—no, it won't do; 
it wont do. An improvisation of mine,’ 
he volunteered, “on a Bach theme. Won- 
derful how that old boy could make music.’ 
This time he rose and walked over to his 
armchair into which he precipitated his 
body with a good deal of energetic finality. 
“Now, what’s botherin’ you?” he inquired, 
striking a match with his thumb nail. 

Alan. Goring was compelled to laugh at 
the little man’s eccentric behavior. “Well, 
sir,’ he said, deferentially, “I’m not sure 


whether you’ll care to look into it. It’s in 
connection with Harry Stoner.” 
“Tate welterweight champion of the 


world, whom Manton bumped off in Phila- 
delphia,” chanted Story. ‘They do some 
queer things in that city, b’gosh, and I guess 
that sensation’s in line with Sir William 
Howe’s mischianza and Benedict Arnold’s 
flimflamming.” 

An expression of amazement disturbed 
the regularity of Goring’s features. “I 
didn’t think you knew whom I meant,” he 
said. 

“A man should know a little something 
about most everything,’ was the retort. 
“Trouble is, too many of us know about 
Harry Stoner and his doings and not enough 
about Sir William Howe’s.” Vertical lines 
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appeared above his nose. ‘Well, come to 
Hecuba!” he snapped. “What’s on your 
mind?” 

“Its this way,” hurried Goring. “I’ve 
been talking with Stoner and I’m convinced 
he’s been badly victimized. If you remem- 
ber, he was a foregone certainty to beat 
Manton any round he cared to name. But 
in the second, he says, he seemed to go all 
blah! Couldn’t lift an arm. Got knocked 
colder than the north pole.” 

Story suggested the boxer’s finish was 
possibly due to gay night life, but the re- 
porter protested. “There isn’t a man in the 
country,” he defended, “who leads a cleaner, 
more careful life than Harry Stoner. I can 
vouch for that, absolutely. No, he’s been 
framed, Mr. Story. There’s something 
phony about the whole business. He’s a 
prince of a chap, and you’d do him, and 
boxing, a good turn if you looked into the 
matter.” 

The little shoemaker grunted, switching 
his corncob to the other side of his mouth 
with a lurch of his lean jaw. 

“Now here are the facts. Two weeks be- 
fore that fight in Philadelphia, Stoner be- 
gan to get letters asking him to let Man- 
ton take him for one hundred grand. He 
paid no attention to the damned insults 
until the final day. He then got a tele- 
phone call threatening him, and another 
letter delivered to his dressing room just 
before he went into the ring. He showed 
that letter to Micky Morris and——” 

“Who’s Micky Morris?” 

“His manager. Morris laughed and told 
Harry to pay no attention to it and to go 
out there to win. Well, you know what 
happened. Unfortunately, Morris left the 
letter on the dressing-room table—it was 
typewritten and went on to say they hoped 
Stoner would keep his promise, because one 
hundred thousand dollars was to be placed 
to his credit the next morning. 

“After the fight, and during the excite- 
ment, Morris forgot all about the letter, and 
when he began to hunt around for it he 
couldn’t find the thing. In some way or 
other the boxing commission got hold of.-it 
later and last month it was given to the 
newspapers and published as evidence that 
Stoner had quit and was as crooked as a 
cubist’s picture of a lady coming down- 
stairs. Unless his name can be cleared he 
hasn’t a chance to redeem himself.” 

Tench Story puffed away thoughtfully. 
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“How long was he in the hospital?” he 
asked, after a while. 

“About three or four weeks.” 

“So. What was the matter?” 

“That’s the strange thing about it,” cried 
Goring, eagerly. “The doctors couldn’t fig- 
ure it out to save their necks. One said 
muscular rheumatism—another one said 
temporary paralysis of the triceps—all sorts 
of fool ailments.” 

“Ts he right now?” 

“He’s out again, and in training. 
he says his old speed is still missing.” 

“Where can he be reached?” 

Goring was delighted with this inquiry. 
“Fell come round here’ now if you'll see 
him,” he suggested hopefully. 

“Call him up.” 

Goring leaped to the telephone. The lit- 
tle shoemaker went back to his harmonium; 
but the rifacimenti of Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s themes were discarded in favor of 
some old elegiac ballades, and Alan Goring 
was soon wandering in a dreamy, arcadian 
world with the lovely Olive Chester, whom 
he had lately met during the adventure of 
“The Chester Emeralds.” 

Story was in the midst of “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine. Eyes,” when Chuncin 
Wing announced the arrival of Stoner. A 
broad-shouldered young man of twenty-four 
or so, with an open, pleasant face, fair 
hair, and remarkably clear blue eyes en-- 
tered. He shook hands with Goring, who 
introduced him to Mr. Story. 

Without exaggeration or a trace of false- 
hood in his attitude, Stoner recounted his 
experiences in Philadelphia and told how 
his plea for fair play had been ignored by 
the boxing commission. “I’m not blaming 
Manton for making the most of his chances 
now he’s the champ,” he said. “He’s a good 
lad—though I believe I could trim him any 
time I was right. But I don’t understand 
why the fans have turned on me this way. 
I’ve boxed for them since I was seventeen, 
and always given the best that was in me.” 

Story said: “I take it you don’t suspect 
Manton of any dirty work?” Harry Stoner 
blinked his credulous blue eyes. “Heard | 
tell,” explained the little man, pulling a wry 
face, “they sometimes use dope in their 
hair, and suchlike.” 

The welterweight smiled. “You can gen- 
erally detect that sort of stuff, Mr. Story. 
It doesn’t get by once in a blue moon. No, 
sir, Manton didn’t pull anything queer ex- 
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cept”’—he rubbed his chin significantly 
and grinned—“to plant a heavy one on the 
button. Telegraphed it a mile, too—but I 
was as helpless as a baby.” 

Goring asked: “Just when did that feel- 
ing of helplessness get to you, Harry?” 

“Just after the second round started, Mr. 
Goring. I got weaker and weaker—see?— 
and it seemed to be in my right shoulder 
and arm. Like it was numb. At first I 
thought it was the effect of a kidney punch 
or a wallop that deadened my arm muscles. 
I didn’t feel quite right as I left my corner 
and came up for the second round. A nail 
or something scratched me on the back just 
as I left my stool.” 

“What’s that?” inquired Tench Story, 
manifesting a closer attention, the tip of his 
sharp nose palpitating a little. 

“Nothing but a scratch, I guess,” con- 
tinued Stoner. “Perhaps a bit of loose 
hemp on the ropes.” 

“Where did you feel it, exactly?” 

“That scratch?” Harry Stoner rose. 
“Would you mind standing up a minute, 
Mr. Goring?” The reporter did so, and the 
welterweight boxer put his finger on a spot 
three inches below Goring’s right shoulder 
blade. “About there,’ he said, looking 
round at Story. 

The shoemaker’s eyes sparkled through 
his eyeglasses. “The latissimus dorsi and 
deltoid,” he said, partly to himself, “directly 
governing the triceps and biceps.” With ex- 
traordinary cheerfulness he whistled the last 
bar of a popular melody. ‘‘Looks kind of 
interestin’, Mr. Stoner. Tell the doctor 
about that?” 

“No. I wasn’t worried about a little 
scratch on the back.” 

“Once knew a man,” Story intimated dis- 
creetly, “who scratched his toe just before 
he dived into the sea and split open his 
head against a rock. They bid fair to patch 
up his dome—but he died on ’em, as they 
say. Yes, sir; died of tetanus. Don’t 
look as though they amount to much, these 
little scratches, but——” He ended with 
the whistling repetition of the popular mel- 
ody. 

“Tf I remember right,’ he said a moment 
later, “they proved you’d got a whack of 
‘money after that Philadelphia bout.” 

“It was money I made on a real-estate 
deal.” 

“Tell Sem so?” 

“Micky Morris tried to explain, but they 
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wouldn’t even listen to him. I got so dis- 
gusted with the whole business I let them 
think what they liked.” 

“Got papers to prove that deal?” 

“Certainly.” A flush spread over the 
healthy pallor of Stoner’s cheeks. “Listen, 
Mr. Story!, Before Pd stand for any of 
my bouts being fixed I’d sooner make a liv- 
ing slinging hash in a one-armed restau- 
rant. Every fight I’ve had has been on the 
strict up and up.” He clenched his big 
hands. “Td just like to meet that bunch 
of dirty crooks who wrote those letters.” 

The shoemaker noted the expression that 
accompanied that threat and it convinced 
him of Stoner’s integrity. ‘“S’pose you don’t 
happen to have any of those letters?” he 
inquired. 

The welterweight thrust his hand into his 
breast pocket and drew out.a pocketbook. 
“T kept this one as a souvenir,” he said, 
producing it and handing it over to the lit- 


tle man. “It was the second or third one 
they sent me. You can see it hasn’t any 
sig——” 


“One moment, please.” Tench Story 
moved over and examined the letter under 
his reading lamp. It was typewritten on an 
ordinary piece of ruled note paper, without 
address or date, and it contained a single 
message. “One hundred grand if you'll let 
Manton take you Thursday night!” Un- 
derneath was a curious hieroglyphic, or 
symbol, in the shape of a question mark. 

Story reached for his magnifying glass, 
sat down, and after subjecting the type, the 
face, the back and the edges of the note 
paper to a close investigation he focused 
all his attention on the peculiar signature. 
It had been stamped on the paper, for 
around it was.a faint milled circle. Story 
surmised a signet ring, small, and of the 
sort attached to a watch chain, worn as a 
charm. He studied it in silence for several 
minutes. When he eventually looked up, 
Goring could see he was at a tension. 

“All the letters signed this way?” he 
asked, sharpening his words in a manner 
characteristic of him when he was aroused. 

“Yes,” said Stoner. “They all had that 
question mark at the bottom. I suppose it 
was another way of saying, ‘Guess who’s 
back of this big offer?’ ” 

Tench Story sniffed at this display of art- 
lessness. “Hardly so subtle,” was his com- 
ment. “You flatter ’em. Maybe we can 
find who these gentlemen are before long. 
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They may be powerful in numbers, danger- 
ous as reptiles, but their ingeniousness is of 
the dumb-bell variety.” He folded the let- 
ter. “Like to keep this, if you don’t mind.” 
“Go ahead,” agreed Stoner. 
“Got the envelope?” 
“No. I destroyed it. 


It was posted in 
Philadelphia, though.” 


The little shoemaker addressed himself. 


to Goring. “Find out all you can about 
this Manton bird, and let me know first 
thing in the morning.” 

“He’s a dark-faced guy,” put in Stoner, 
hurriedly. “An Italian. His real name’s 
Antonelli.” 

“An Italian, eh? Um.” Story’s brows 
came together, and he pinched his mouth 
in a comical registration of brooding in- 
duction. “That so,” he said, repeating his 
facial maneuvers. “All right, Stoner. ’Pears 
to me you lost you're title unfairly, and 
maybe with a little scheming we might get 
it back for you.” 

The pugilist grabbed his hand and 
pressed it until the little man winced. 

“Thanks a whole lot, Mr. Story.” 

“Under Queensberry rules Se 
stopped and shot a look of criticism at the 
boxer. “Say! next time you express your 
thanks try and remember I’ve a use for this 
hand!” He began to pry apart the crushed 
fingers. 

Stoner laughed. “Sorry, Mr. Story.” 

“About to say,” continued thé littie shoe- 
maker, irritably, “that under Marquis of 
Queensberry rules you ought to knock Man- 
ton from under his ill-gotten crown, and if 
hea? 

But the welterweight corrected him. 
“That fellow won’t hold the title after to- 
morrow night,” he declared soundly. “He’s 
fighting ‘Dutch’ Sullivan, and Dutch’ll take 
him good and early.” He glanced from one 
to the other. “Would you like to see that 
go?” he asked. “I can get an extra couple 
of seats, and we can sit together.” 

“What’s the betting on Sullivan?” 

“They’re laying three to one that Sulli- 
van knocks him out,” said Stoner, his eyes 
flashing a brand of steel. “It’s this betting 
that’s spoiling the game, Mr. Story. It’s 
just killing it, that’s all.” 

The shoemaker didn’t appear impressed 
by this statement. “Three to one on Sulli- 
van,” he repeated. ‘‘Guess that’s why the 
match was made.” 

“Eh?” said Goring and Stoner together. 
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“Maybe we'll see why, to-morrow eve- 
ning. What say, Goring? Care to go?” 

The young reporter declared it was his 
intention to go, no matter what the obstacle. 

“All right, Stoner. Meet you outside the 
Garden at nine o'clock.” 

The late champion again expressed his 
thanks, putting less sinew into his good- 
night handclasp, and accompanied by Gor- 
ing he drove away feeling that the dark 
clouds around him were beginning meas- 
urably to lift. 

Alone, Tench Story-went to his book- 
shelves and found a volume he particularly 
wanted to consult. It was edited and com- 
piled by the prefect of the Paris police. 
Turning the pages he came to a printed 
facsimile of the symbol adorning the foot . 
of the letter, now spread out in front of him, 
That ‘symbol, the editor claimed, repre- 
sented the prow of a gondolier, and was 
the secret sign of a Sicilian band, a mur- 
derous gang who operated mostly in Rome 
and Paris, 4nd the southern cities of the 
United States of America, chiefly New Or- 
leans. 

The little shoemaker solemnly took out 
his fountain pen and added the annotation: 

“Also in Philadelphia and New York!” 


Til. 


Any one who has attended a champion- 
ship bout at the Garden knows the elec- 
trifying pandemonium reminiscent of a ty- 
phoon when the crowd is on its feet, sway- 
ing, bellowing, at some unexpected, thrill- 
ing tide of the battle. Those who had fan- 
cied Dutch Sullivan were doing most of 
the shouting—but their shouts were vain. 
He had opened up like a world beater and 
Frankie Manton took a terrific drubbing in 
the first round. It was merely a flash in 
the pan, however. The tables were turned 
in the second, and Sullivan went all to 
pieces, just faded away to a fizzle and took 
a dive. It was sensational. One had to 
give this bird Manton credit. He was some 
scrapper! Sullivan had to be carried from 
the ring. 

“I couldn’t lift my right mauler,” the de- 
feated man told his trainer in the crowded 
dressing room. His eyes were glassy, and 
despite his return to consciousness he seemed 
incapable of the least muscular effort. 


_“Honest, I can’t lift my right arm.” He 


made a dismal attempt to do so, his head 
wabbling on his shoulders like that of a 
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helpless baby, his voice trailing to a pa- 
thetic wail. 

His manager stood over him, tauntingly. 
“You poor dub! Why, you had him out 
on his feet in the first!” 

Sullivan made a piteous effort to speak. 
“I know that, Ed; but—-but I —I——” 

Doctor, trainer, manager and attendants 
crowded round the gory, naked body, their 
voices, their conflicting commands inter- 
mingling, their stony faces devoid of sym- 
pathy or concern. “He’s all right,” the doc- 
tor determined. “It’s just the effect of the 
knock-out. He’ll be all right in a minute 
or so.” 

“Are you sure of that, doctor?” 

The clearly spoken, succinct question 
caused Sullivan’s handlers to lift their 
heads. 

“Quite sure,’ confirmed the doctor. 

“Say! Who let you in here? See that 
door? Get out through it—and get out 
quick!” 

Tench Story’s wizened little face betrayed 
no semblance of alarm. “Acting under or- 
ders of Mr. Ponsonby,” he told them, 
calmly. The mention of the famous pro- 
moter’s name gave him a momentary lib- 
erty and he utilized it by quickly edging 
his way through and making a rapid ex- 
amination of the pugilist’s right arm and 
shoulder. The man was now in a state of 
coma and every method to revive him failed. 

“Turn your man face downward on the 
bench,” ordered Story. The onlookers 
gasped as they saw the little gentleman pro- 


duce a lens from his pocket and minutely - 


scrutinize Sullivan’s back. He soon found 
what he was looking for: a slight perfora- 
tion, with an almost imperceptible bead of 
blood above it. 

Story surreptitiously put his finger on the 
tiny scratch and obliterated all sign of it. 
Leaving the bench he approached the doc- 
tor. “Better phone the hospital,” he ad- 
vised sententiously, “without losing any 
more time!” In the vituperative argument 
that immediately followed, the little shoe- 
maker slipped away and rejoined Goring 
outside. 

“The work of the same gang,” he said in 
his terse manner. “And judging by the riot 
when Sullivan hit the canvas they must have 
collected a fortune. At three to one’”—he 
hummed a bar or two—“‘let’s say three hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 

“What!” shouted the bewildered reporter. 
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“Up to Ponsonby’s office,” urged Story, 


evading further explanation. “Let’s go! I 
want a chat with him at once. Find Harry 
Stoner. Bring him along. And Micky 


Morris, his manager.” On a sudden im- 
pulse he hurried down the ringside aisle 
and, displaying a badge he carried, spoke 
to a policeman and one of the ushers. 
“Don’t let any one go near that corner,” 
he commanded, pointing to the corner of 
the ring occupied by Sullivan. “I want to 
look it over. And see that the dressing 
room is not swept out until I return. Is 
that plain?” ‘ 

“Guess it is,’ said the cop, entirely 
swayed by the badge and the little man’s 
imperative manner, for he hadn’t the slight- 
est idea who he was. 

Upstairs, in the promoter’s office, Tench 
Story held them breathless and when he had 
finished what he had to say they knew that - 
one of tthe rottenest gambling jobs men 
could conceive had been perpetrated that 
hight in the historic Garden. It was, as 
Story convinced them, a duplication of the 
one pulled off in Philadelphia eight weeks 
ago. i 

Mr. Ponsonby swore he would use all the 
influence he possessed and not rest until he 
had rescued the boxing game from this out- 
rageous menace. He agreed that the only 
way to bring the gang to justice was to 
proceed carefully. Following a nod from 
Story, he demanded an oath of secrecy from 
every man present. “Mr. Story,” he said, 
savagely biting the end of his cigar, “if you 
help me clear up this nest of snakes you can 
fill in my blank check!” 

“Don’t require money, thanks,” returned 
the little shoemaker, expressing his objec- 
tion with a most amusing contortion of his 
nose and mouth. “Bout all I want you 
to do is to follow my instructions.” His 
gaze rested on Harry Stoner. “Pears to 
me, Mr. Ponsonby, you might begin by 
reinstating this boy Stoner. They had to 
shoot him in the back to win that title.” 

“PI see he’s reinstated,” said the pro- 
moter, determinedly. “Harry!” He of- 
fered his hand. “I’m sorry I ever doubted 
you. Couldn’t figure out you were anything 
but straight and square, anyway.” 

“Say! get that bird Manton once more 
for us,” begged Micky Morris in a shrill 
voice. 

“Just a minute,” said Story. “That’s 
what I was coming to.” He turned to Pon- 
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sonby. “Go to work,” he instructed, “and 
sign up Stoner and Manton. Soon as the 
match is made we'll arrange a little trap for 
the Sicilian scrapper and his friends. Mean- 
while’—his lean face was severe and his 
eyes flashed a warning to each man in turn 
—‘‘let every one keep this under cover.” 

“We don’t want to run any risk of Harry 
getting another shot in the back,” put in 
Goring, defendingly. 

“T’ll take care of that,” said Story. 

Motioning Goring to follow, he hurried 
down to the arena and spent some little time 
nosing round the corner ropes and post of 
the ring. “Process of elimination,” he told 
the reporter, vaguely. “Doubt whether Sul- 
livan’s back could touch these ropes, any- 
how. Hand me a chair, Goring, and let’s 
try.” The young man swung a chair into 
the ring and Story, placing the back of it 
toward the ring center, straddled the seat 
and tried to touch the corner ropes with his 
shoulders. “See that?” he called, illustrat- 
ing what he meant. “This part of my back 
comes between those two ropes. Obviously 
a man couldn’t obtain a scratch where 
Stoner and Sullivan got theirs from these 
ropes, or any other ring ropes.” He climbed 
down and cast his eye over the position of 
the ringside seats, sat down in two or three 
of them and measured the distance to the 
ring corner, “The man who knocked out 
Dutch Sullivan to-night sat in one of these 
chairs,” he said, touching several in turn 
with his hand. 

“But, in Heaven’s name, how did he man- 
age it?” asked Goring. 
“Don’t know yet. 

ing room.” 

. The defeated boxer had long since been 
removed to a hospital and the dressing 
room was empty. -A policeman stood guard 
by the door. “Since they left, sir,” he said 
in reply to Story’s query, “nobody’s been 
near the place.” 

The lights were thrown on, and the lit- 
tle man began crawling about the floor on 
his hands and knees, Goring holding a flash- 
light and directing its light wherever or- 
dered. “Guess it’s time wasted,” said Story, 
eventually, rising and dusting off his hands 
and clothes. “Can’t do any more for the 
time being. Let’s sleep on it.” 

Goring tried to curb his curiosity, know- 
ing the little shoemaker’s objection to a 
questioning of his methods; but he didn’t 
succeed. “What were you searching for?” 


Let’s try the dress- 
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he asked, as they walked out of the build- 
ing. 

“For a little dart—about the size of a 
phonograph needle—maybe smaller. It 
carries more dynamite than Dempsey’s left 
hook!” 

IV. 

In the center of the huge, dark audi- 
torium, salient and dazzlingly white under 
its overhead calcium lights, the square patch 
of roped-off canvas swarmed with photog- 
raphers and representatives of America’s 
fistiana. Around it, stretching away to its 
far boundaries, the Garden was packed from 
ringside to rafter: an obscure, shadowy 
mass of indistinguishdble faces, a great 
black pit, punctured here and there by thou- 
sands of match flares as cigar smokers vio- 
lated the rule of the house. 

The preliminaries provided by Mr. Pon- 
sonby had afforded considerable satisfac- 
tion, and a well-known pair of lightweights 
had just put up a cockle-of-the-heart semi- 
final. A pulsating hum of excitement, pre- 
ceding the entrance of the finalists, broke 
into a staccato roar as Frankie Manton, 
wearing a tweed cap and followed by his 
retinue of seconds and handlers, came down 
the aisle and hopped into the ring. 

Several men were interested in seeing 
which corner the welterweight champion 
would take. His seconds deposited their 
water buckets and paraphernalia in the 
south corner—the corner, it was quickly 
noted and passed around the house, occupied 
by every winner that evening; three by 
knock-outs and one on a foul. 

“Atta ‘boy, Frankie! Youve got the 


. winning seat, anyway!” 


Casually, unknown to any but those di- 
rectly concerned with the maneuver, two 
men quietly changed their ringside posi- 
tions. One was a little man, a very little 
man, on the bridge of whose sharp, inquisi- 
tive nose rested a pair of steel-rimmed eye- 
glasses. Accompanied by a tall young man 
he sauntered round and unobservedly occu- 
pied one of two. mysteriously vacated chairs 
on the opposite side of the ring, directly 
behind the corner left vacant for Harry 
Stoner, the challenger. 

The movement completed, Tench Story 
and Goring found themselves separated by 
a husky-looking individual, whose name on 
the city pay roll was registered as Detec- 
tive Sergeant Fera. At present, however, ' 
neither man seemed acquainted. Their at- 
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tention, like the attention of everybody, was 
captivated by what was going on in the ring. 
Micky Morris had promised to follow 


Tench Story’s instructions with painstaking ~ 


accuracy. Harry Stoner’s dressing gown 
was of an extra thick quality to-night, and 
it was toeremain over his shoulders when 
he crossed over to speak to Manton and 
examine his hand bandages, to remain there 
while the referee called them to the center 
to hear the rules governing the bout, to 
remain—despite protestations—while he 
posed for the photographers, and was to be 
unremoved during the putting on of the 
gloves. A boxer’s seconds, attendants, come 
and go; so that therë would be nothing un- 
usual in Stoner’s new forces; most of whom, 
by the way, were more used to swinging a 
baton than a towel. 

A mixed reception greeted the challenger. 

His tardy reinstatement by the boxing au- 
thorities and the complimentary notices 
given him by some of the sporting editors 
had done much to dispel the gloom of suspi- 
cien which latterly had surrounded him. But 
he certainly was not the idol he had been 
in the past. As he entered the arena the 
booing and razzing almost drowned the ap- 
plause for him. It chilled his heart a little. 
Ever since he had first boxed for them no 
such manifestation of the public’s disap- 
‘proval had reached his ears. Stoner, re- 
coiling from a near-by, vicious remark, bit 
‘his lip during a surge of utter misery. It 
¥éequired an effort to keep on smiling. He 
weeded their welcome, not their animosity. 
A man fighting for the world’s champion- 
ship has a tough enough job on his hands 
without having the spectators against him, 
too. 
i He bore his disappointment well, how- 
‘Ver, kept his head high and had a kindly 
‘lance for friend and foe alike. After chat- 
‘ting a moment with a couple of press repre- 
sentatives he sprang up, climbed through 
the ropes, and entered the ring. His face, 
thought Goring, watching him intently, 
locked a trifle drawn and pale. 

Ribald utterances floated down from the 
gallery and grew into a torrent of impa- 
tient abuse, shouting and booing while the 
two fighters were being photographed, first 
separately, then together, squaring off. 
Manton, an ugly, thickset customer, his 
jaw and upper lip sprouting a two-day 
~ growth of beard, kept his beetle brows low- 
ered. He wouldn’t look at Stoner, in whose 
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light-blue eyes burned a feverish, brilliant 
glint, hard as steel. He appeared the more 
nervous, and his smile, slightly pretentious, 
came and went as epithet or compliment 
reached him. 

“Ts this one on the up and up, Harry?” 

“So long, Manton! The birdies for yours! 
Tweet! tweet! tweet!” 

“Hey, Stoner! Pick out a soft spot for 
a dive.” 

“ “Tet’s go! Let’s go!” 

Strange to say, for all the criticism hurled 
at him during the past months and a few 
moments ago when he entered the arena, 
the greater volume of cheering now accom- 
panied the introductory naming and weight 
of Harry Stoner. It put an additional fire 
into his heart. Just before the gong he 
stripped pink and clean and stretched his 
muscles on the ropes with tigerish activity. 
The house was on its toes, shouting mad, 
as the two men bounded out of their re- 
spective corners and instantly went into a 
savage clinch without the least sign of the 
usual handshake. 

Tench Story wasn’t watching the fight. 
His furtive eyes had finally fastened on the 
thick, swart neck of one of three men sit- 
ting together in front of him. They were 
undeniably foreign in color and appearance, 
and apparently were oblivious of the storm 
raging around and above them. 

A left hook to the jaw, sending Manton 
back on his heels, brought a crescendo of 
cheering. Even ‘then, the three swarthy 
foreigners in the third row remained un- 
ruffled. 

Inside the ropes, the two men fought with 
the ferocity of wild cats, without let-up, 
putting all they had into each swift blow, 
separated by the referee only to smash into 
another toe-to-toe session, in all of which 
Harry Stoner’s cleverer infighting inflicted 
tremendous’ punishment. Manton’s left 
side was soon raw and, in comparison, the 
rest of his body appeared yellow. He 
managed to jar Harry with a right, but his 

head went back several successive times be- 
fore he managed to get away. 

It wasa terrific fight, and the house was 
with Stoner. All however that he and Man- - 
ton could hear was a confused roar—like 
the sound of a fearful storm heard below 
the decks of some ocean liner. But two cold 
blue eyes convinced the Sicilian that unless 
he could get in a lucky punch—delivered, 
more possibly, from a ringside seat—he was 
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in for a terrible drubbing. He took another 
left and right to the mouth, felt a warm, 
rather sweet trickle running down his lower 
lip and chin, and went to his corner, his 
head swimming. 

At once, Micky Morris and another han- 
dler sprang up and sheltered Harry Stoner’s 
corner, into which their man came on the 
run. There was too great an excitement in 
the Garden that night for the fans to no- 
tice the byplay between rounds. As a rule, 
no fighter’s back and shoulders are covered 
during the minute’s rest; but Micky Mor- 
ris saw to it that Harry Stoner’s back 
wasn’t exposed for an instant longer than 
was necessary to cover it with a dressing 
gown. 

“Oh you Harry Stoner! 
you’ve got him!” 

Tench Story was keyed up to a pitch of 
alertness. He thought he detected a sus- 
picious movement on the part of the man 
he was specially watching, and he noted a 
surreptitious sign pass from one to the 
other. The gong rang, and the fighters 
rushed from their corners. Again, Stoner’s 
terrific hitting power had Manton in a bad 
way; the latter’s face was cut and bleed- 
ing freely now, and that disastrous sign, a 
loose, open mouth, was conspicuously in 
evidence toward the end of the round. 

By this time, sensing a knock-out, the 
fans were standing on their seats, crazed 
with enthusiasm, rocking, swaying, spell- 
bound under the thrill of watching their 
former favorite making a spectacular come- 
back. Stoner came smiling to his corner, to 
be received by his watchful seconds. In his 
anxiety, Micky Morris was physically un- 
able to obey all of Tench Story’s injunctions 


You’ve got him; 


and he was guilty of casting a backward ° 


apprehensive glance now and then at the 
ringside seats directly behind him. Story’s 
eyebrows met in a signal of annoyance, but 
his warning was not observed by the wor- 
ried manager. 

And then occurred an extraordinary 
thing! Bending -over Stoner in order to 
say something to him, Morris permitted 
the protective dressing gown to slip and 
uncover the fighter’s back. Tench Story, 
his eyes fixed elsewhere, didn’t observe this, 
but what he did observe was the instan- 
taneous stratagem put into effect, not by 
the man he had been watching, but by his 
companion on the left. The man whipped 
up his hand and inflated his cheeks to blow 
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something through a short reed—like a 
boy’s pea shooter. 

Quick as a flash Story leaped at him and 
snatched the instrument out of the man’s 
fingers. The gong sounded for the third 
round, and there were two or three fights 
on at the same time. Goring and Detec- 
tive Sergeant Fera were implicated in one, 
while the little shoemaker ducked out of 
harm’s way. A merry little hell sent chairs 
and spectators crashing. It appeared as if 
a score of men were implicated in the mix- 
up, in which, curiously enough, Stoner’s 
seconds played a most important part. 

It was soon over, and three dark-faced 
men were being hustled up the aisle by spe- 
cial policemen before the majority of the 
house knew what: it was all about. There- 
after, Tench Story was the calmest man in 
the midst of the wreckage and Micky Morris 
the most excited. Goring had suffered a 
cut lip and was dabbing it with his hand- 
kerchief. Sergeant Fera had gone with his 
charges to the Fwenty-second Street sta- 
tion. 

“Danger still round,” whispered the little 
shoemaker to Morris. “But not in this cor- 
ner; unless they change round. Get me? 
If the fight lasts much longer, keep a sharp 
lookout—and tell Stoner not to let Man- 


ton work him into his own corner. They’re 
waiting to shoot over there, too!” 
A thunderclap of vociferous cheering 


caused the little man to look up. There 
was no necessity for further advice on his 
part. Manton was down, in a grotesque 
position, and all the referee had to do was 
to wave his arm over him ten times. It 
was all over! Harry Stoner had regained 
the world’s title by a knock-out! - oy 

Calling to Goring, Story hurried across 
the intervening space and brushing past the 
frantic reporters he made a careful study 
of the corner post and ropes. In the direct 
line of fire he found a tiny dart, about half 
an inch long and made of some sort of 
hard fiber, sticking in the middle rope. He 
abstracted it gingerly and folded it in a 
piece of papet which he tore from his note- 
book. 

“Half an inch, up or down,” he said 
tersely, “and Harry Stoner would never 
have won that title!” 

Mr. Ponsonby came up, his face show- 
ing signs of the strain he was under. 
“Well,” he stammered; “what happened? I 
couldn’t see from the other side.” ; 
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“Got ’em.” 

“You did, eh?” 

“Three. ‘There’s a gang present.” He 
lowered his voice. “Go steady till we round 
’em all up. Got a private exit?” 

The promoter nodded. ‘This way,” he 
said. Story signaled to a couple of police- 
men, and in a few minutes a taxi bore them 
to the’ Twenty-second Street police station. 
There, Inspector. Jones willingly provided 
them with the entertainment required. The 
three prisoners were surly and incommunic- 
able. 

“Don’t understand English, eh?” said 
Tench Story. “All right. We'll effect the 
most rapid knowledge of that language 


known to linguists. Searched ’em, inspec- 
tor?” 
“Yes.” He shrugged, intimating that he 


had found nothing which, under the cir- 
cumstances, would enable him to hold him. 

The respective possessions of the three 
men lay on the table. The little shoemaker 
rifled through them with his forefinger. 
“Maybe I can show you something,” he 
said, picking up a watch and chain. Quickly 
relating the history of Stoner’s mysterious 
defeat in Philadelphia and describing the 
coincidence of Dutch Sullivan’s serious 
breakdown, Story produced the typewritten 
letter that Stoner had given him and called 
the inspector’s attention to the singular 
hieroglyphic adorning it. “Now,” he said, 
going to the table, “take this little watch 
charm, press it down on the paper, and see 
how it jibes up.” 

Inspector Jones tried it, and the resulting 
symbol was identical with the original. 

. Confronted by this damning evidence, the 
Sicilians preserved their inscrutable front, 
a brooding immutability that even the sight 
of their blowpipe—suddenly thrust under 
their noses by Tench Story—failed to dis- 
turb. 

i “We’ve enough evidence to hold them on 
suspicion, anyway,” asserted the inspector. 

“PII give you some more,” said the irre- 
pressible little man. Making a closer study 
of the heterogeneous articles on the table, 
discarding some quickly and dwelling over 
others, he finally unscrewed the top of what 
purported to be a fountain pen. It was a 
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dummy, and hollow. Tipping it up on his 
handkerchief brought about the appearance 
of five little fiber darts, exactly like the one 
Story forthwith displayed folded in a piece 
of paper he had in his waistcoat pocket. 

“Careful how you handle those things,” 
he warned as Goring reached across to ex- 
amine one at close range. 

The inspector came round the table as 
though propelled by some hidden spring. 
He didn’t mince his words. “What d’ you 
call these things?” he bellowed at the pris- 
oners, pointing to the white handkerchief. 

“For gramophone,” ejaculated one of 
them, rendered articular at last under stress 
of circumstantial evidence. 

“A gramophone, eh?” 

“Then,” said Tench Story, “you won’t 
mind a little prick with a gramophone 
needle, will your” He winked at the in- 
spector. -Lets try it,” he suggested. 
“Stick it into his back.” 

Although the prisoner who had spoken 
made his objection a physical one he was 
quickly subdued, manhandled, and stripped 
to his waistline. But before one of the 
innocent-looking darts touched his skin he 
began to yell blue murder. 

“It’s poisoned—it’s poisoned,” he con- 


fessed, the whites of his eyes showing. 
“Quit it and I'll talk. Pll tell you all I 
know.” 


“Atta baby,” said the inspector. “Come 
clean now and maybe it won’t go so bad 
for you.” 

What he was prevailed upon to tell re- 
vealed the name of a man prominently con- 
nected with the turf and the boxing game, 
and it caused the listeners to gasp in sur- 
prise. A warrant for his arrest was made 
out, and Detective Sergeant Fera and a 
squad were soon speeding uptown to a cer- 
tain address, Alan Goring deciding to go 
along with them, while telephones precipi- 
tated urgent messages in all directions. 

“I think, Mr. Story,” said the inspector, 
“we ought to land the whole gang.” 

“Maybe,” returned the little shoemaker. 
“They’re about as numerous as rattlers. 
Anyway, I think we can convince them that 
in America we box under Marquis of 
Queensberry and not Sicilian rules.” 
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Selwood of 


Sleepy Cat 


By Frank H. Spearman 
Author of “Whispering Smith,” “Nan of Music Mountain,” Ete. 


(A Four-Part Story—Part IV.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
COUNTER ATTACK. 


E got back without further incident 
H and deposited his queer-looking 
bundle with care inside a cupboard 
in the harness room. Scott had 
returned and had covered the River Quar- 
ter, unmolested. His report confirmed all 
information that Bunty Bartoe’s place had 
not been burned, and, Scott added, was 
now noisy with Starbuck’s following, who, 
passing in and ‘out, were celebrating their 
victory. 

Pardaloe listened with snapping eyes. 
“How did you get through their guard?” 
he demanded. 

Scott grinned. ‘Nothing much to hinder, 
Bill, till you get right down to Bunty’s 
front door.” 

“Ts Starbuck there?” asked Pardaloe, 

It was a question Scott could not answer. 

Selwood’s mind worked as he listened. 
“T’ve got to know for sure where Starbuck 
is,” he said, his eyes moving from face to 
face of those listening about him. ‘‘Where’s 
Bull Page?” he asked after a moment’s 
thought. 

Bull was found rubbing down the horses, 

“Get what men are in the office out, 


John,” directed Selwood, “and call Bull 
Page in.” 

“Bull Page?” echoed Lefever as if Sel- 
wood’s mind were wandering. 

“Yes, Bull Page,’ repeated Selwood 
testily.. “Get him here quick.” 

Facing Selwood within a moment, and 
alone with him in the office, the ragged but 
amiable Bull looked as surprised at being 
summoned at such a moment by the boss 
as the other men were. 

Selwood spoke to him kindly and with- 
out haste and asked an odd question. “Bull, 
you haven’t done the world very much good 
in your eventful lifetime, have you?” 

Poor Bull, greatly taken aback, countered 
with a sickly smile. The words sounded 
to him like the dawn of a day of judgment. 
“Well—I—hope I ain’t done nobody a 
whole lot o harm—have I, John?” he 
asked in his quavering, throaty tones. 

“Not to anybody except yourself, Bull, 
if the truth be told,” replied Selwood 
evenly. “Not half as much harm as I’ve 
done, Bull, by a damned sight. But to- 
night there’s a chance for both of us to do 
some good for somebody. You’ve seen that 
young girl whose father kept the mock- 
auction store downstreet, one of the stores 
that was burned to-night?” 
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Bull nodded. “I seen her, John.” 

“Somewhere in this row she’s got lost. 
I’m afraid she’s fallen into bad hands. You 
never can tell what will happen, you know, 
a night like this.” 

“Wouldn’t want no wimminfolks of mine 
mixed up in it.” 

“Then listen,” continued Selwood. 

Bull, though appearing perplexed, lis- 
tened very carefully to Selwood’s further 
words. 

“T’ve seen you many times drunk, Bull, 
trying to make me think you were sober.” 

Bull nodded as if confessing to the in- 
dictment. 

“To-night I want you sober, trying to 
_ make everybody else think you’re drunk.” 

Bull saw a flash of humor in the sug- 
gestion. “That,” he returned with his chin 
pushed well into his throat, “ain’t goin’ to 
be so awful hard, John, I don’t think.” 

“There’s one feature you may not like. 
But you’re entitled, fair and square, to 
know it now. We may, one of us or both 
of us, get killed.” 

“Willing to go most anywhere you go, 
John,” Bull replied simply. 

Selwood showed his own surprise at the 
unassuming assent by a longer breath than 
usual. “John Barleycorn spoiled a man 
when he got you, Bull,” he said, regarding 
him gravely. 

Bull’s smile had long been in rags, but it 
shone brave through the tatters of his seamy 
face. He said nothing. 

“When we do get into action,’ Selwood 
went on, “don’t overplay your part. That’s 
the trouble with these stage actors. They’re 
sober men trying to look drunk; instead of 
drunken men trying to look sober.” 

Selwood believed that if any man at the 
barn could get into Bartoe’s that night, 
alive, it would be Bull Page. Bull, though 
janitor at Selwood’s place, left his wages 
impartially at the various dives along the 
river front. He thus enjoyed a certain 
standing in the lower town as well as in the 
upper. He was not branded as a partisan 
because none thought him worth enlist- 
ing as one, and he moved without preju- 
dice among the different factions of the 
town. 

“I don’t want to ask you to do anything 
I wouldn’t do myself—if I could,” said Sel- 
wood, explaining to Bull what he meant to 
attempt. “But you can get through doors 
barred against me and against any stran- 
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ger; and with you to guarantee a stranger, 
I might make it. Anyway, Bull, if you’re 
game we'll try; and they won’t get us both 
without some kind of a hearing. Don’t 
take a gun. It wouldn’t do much good and 
might do harm.” 

Pardaloe and McAlpin were called in. 
“Tf you'll hold your men together here for 
a while longer,” said Selwood to Lefever, 
“we'll know exactly what we are going to 
do. In, say, ten minutes, John, bring all 
of them that want to fight down to Bar- 
toe’s and maybe they can be accommodated. 
I’m taking Bull Page with me—and sup- 
pose you and Scott come along, Biill,’” he 
added to Pardaloe. “If we don’t all of us 
get back, some of us might.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” asked 
Lefever. 

“Pm going .down to Bartoe’s to look 
around.” 

Scott, with the quickest instinct of the 
listeners, looked at the gambler with a 
skeptical smile. ‘You’re not going in- 
side?” 

“I am, if I can make it,” returned Sel- 
wood. He began to unbutton his coat. 
“And TIl borrow your hat and coat and 
boots if you’re willing, Bob,” he added. 
As he spoke he took a cap of McAlpin’s, 
hanging on a near-by hook, and stuffed it 
into his trousers pocket. 

Scott began to take off his coat. Lefever 
sat partly on the table, with one leg swing- 
ing over the edge. He slipped uneasily 
from his perch and stood before Selwood. 

“John,” he said, “what are you actually 
going to do?” 

Selwood slipped his arms into the coat 
Scott held up. “I told you,” he replied. 

“You don’t honestly mean you are going 
to try to go into Bunty’s place to-night?” 

“Why not?” 

Lefever eyed him with indignation and 


contempt. “Youre looking for death, 
sure!” 
Selwood was already in Scott’s rig. 


“Nothing is death sure, John,” he retorted 
amiably. “When my time comes, it comes.” 

“As McAlpin would-say, you’re talking 
like a blamed fool, John,” rejoined Lefever. 

Pardaloe grunted. “I’d say you're talk- 
ing like one yourself, John Lefever, if I 
didn’t owe you sixty dollars. That is,” he 
mumbled, “if you think you can make Sel- 
wood change his mind by talking to him. 
If you're ready,” he snapped at Selwood. 
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looking around for his trusty shotgun, “let’s 
go.” 

Selwood led the way out of the harness 
room through the office and down the dark 
gangway to the back door of the barn. 
Lefever, still persisting in protest and cau- 
tion, fastened the door behind the four men. 

Separating as they left the barn, Parda- 
loe and Scott, and Selwood with Bull Page, 
and a definite rendezvous named, worked 
their way downtown. Surprised at the lull 
in the fighting, they could only surmise that 
the Vigilantes were still at. bay, with the 
gamblers still celebrating their victory. 

The men stationed outside to guard 
Bartoe’s place, the remaining resort on the 
river front, offered little impediment to a 
reasonably close approach. But Selwood, 
on one side, worked his way between the 
guards and the building only to find that 
some one had sensibly drawn every window 
curtain, and, where there were shutters, had 
closed every shutter. While Selwood and 
Scott scouted about the place, the front 
door could be seen to open at infrequent 
intervals for men to pass in and pass out; 
this much was all that a rapid inspection of 
the place disclosed. 

Selwood joined Pardaloe where the latter 
awaited him on the river bank. ‘“They’ve 
got it well hooked up, Bill,” he said, look- 
ing toward the lone building where all was 
darkness save when a streak of light shot 


from the front door as it was opened, “I 
counted five men outside.” 
Pardaloe corrected him. ‘Count four 


now,” he said with a certain grimness. 
“Rolled one of ’em down the river bank.” 

“You didn’t kill him?” 

“Choked him a little, that’s all. These 
birds of Lefever’s have got to have some- 
body to hang when we get through, ’n’ it 
might as well be this buck as anybody else. 
No,” he repeated indignantly, answering a 
second poirted question, “I didn’t kill him. 
He’s just gagged, and tied up tighter’n a 
bull’s eye in fly time: If he wasn’t fool 
enough to roll plum’ down into the river 
when I started him, he’s all right. Now 
speakin’ of plans, I’ve got ’em laid out for 
this place, John.” 

“What are they?” 

“Why, simple. I'll fire the back of the 
place and you pick ’em off when they run 
out the front. What?” 

“Bill,” said Selwood impatiently, “you 
missed one big bet when you didn’t set out 
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to keep Sleepy Cat supplied with fresh 


meat. First place, I don’t know who’s in 
there. If I did, Pm not a public execu- 
tioner. I’m not a Vigilante. I’m just a 
plain gambler—not a butcher. And how,” 


he continued, overriding Pardaloe’s indig- 
nation, “do I know that Starbuck isn’t hold- 
ing Christie Fyler or her father prisoner in 
there?” 

Pardaloe drew a breath. “Well,” he con- 
fessed, “to tell the truth, I didn’t think 
about her; the old man wouldn’t make so 
much difference.” 

Selwood regarded the dim, forbidding 
outline of the tightly closed, ill-favored 
joint with half-closed, longing eyes. “Td 
like,” he said, much as if to himself, “to 
get one look inside that dive for just one 
minute.” 

“A look from you in there wouldn’t last 
one minute,” observed Pardaloe signifi- 
cantly. 

Selwood for a moment said nothing, 
“Well!” exclaimed Pardaloe impatiently. 

“Well?” echoed Selwood, still reflect- 
ing, “before we do anything else, I’m going 
to take a look inside. I want to see just 
who’s there—and what they’re doing, Bill. 
We can talk a plan over afterward.” 

Pardaloe put some useless warning and 
much fervent skepticism into one ironical 
word. ‘‘Maybe!” 

“Of course it’s only ‘maybe,’ ” admitted 
Selwood, not unamiably. “Got any whisky 
with you, Bill?” 

Pardaloe, after having so lately declared 
that no one could budge Selwood in his de- 
cisions, tried vainly to dissuade him from 
the undertaking. It was hopeless, he knew. 
But there was one thing Pardaloe could do 
—that was to obey orders. 


A few minutes later a man much under 
the influence of liquor, if one’s nose could 
be trusted, for he strongly smelled of it, 
approached unsteadily the front door of the 
Bartoe place. In size, but in no other way, 
he resembled Selwood. Near the door, two 
men, as he lurched toward them, stopped 
him roughly. They demanded his business, 
denied him entrance, and when he staggered 
toward the door itself, insisting he would 
have a drink, one of the guards, seizing 
him by the throat, threw him with brutal 
indifference backward into the street, where 
he fell prone and lay for a moment mut- 
tering to himself.. 
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Presently he began to sing somewhat un-. 


certainly a teamster’s song. But the more 
he sang the better apparently he liked it, 
for the longer he sang the louder he sang, 
much to the annoyance of the truculent 
guard, who finally strode with a curse to- 
ward him—failing in his eagerness to note 
that the drunken man now lay much farther 
out in the street than he had been thrown 
—to silence him. In the darkness, he 
reached the object of his wrath, lying prone, 
and tried to kick it into silence. Beyond 
that point of the action he had, afterward, 
for some time but the haziest recollection. 
His foot was caught in the air, he was 
snapped violently backward, and before he 
could utter even a warning cry his head 
struck the ground like a stone. Two min- 
utes afterward, still unconscious, he lay, 
gagged and bound, stripped of his two guns 
and hat and coat, rolled to one side into 
the ashes. 

The guard at the door had fared in the 
brief interval rather worse than better. 
Pardaloe timed his action to the thud he 
heard when the singing stopped. Slinking 
up from behind like a mountain lion, he 
clapped one big hand over the second man’s 
mouth and with his other hand caught his 
victim’s wrist in a vise; the next moment he 
had doubled him up in a bear hug and 
choked him into complete silence. 

When the men were secured, Pardaloe 
dragging his prisoner, bound, around the 
corner of the building, arrayed himself, as 
far as he could get into them, in the accou- 
trements of his victim. Selwood ran up. 
Not losing a moment, he whistled into the 
night for Bull Page, who was awaiting his 
signal across the street. “Now, Bull,” he 
murmured, as the old man hastened to him, 
“for a look at the inside!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BARBALET IS PERSUADED. 


ULL caught hold. of the iron latch han- 

dle and pulled at the door. It resisted. 

Either bolted or barred on the inside, his 
efforts made no impression on it. 

“Stand aside, Bull,” said Selwood. He 
tried the latch, in turn, and using more 
force when less failed, jerked at the door 
violently. Still unsuccessful, he pounded 
on it with his fist. 

A watchman, within, unbarred and 
opened the door a few cautious inches. 
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Selwood, under the hat of the fallen guard, 
thrust forward his head. “It’s Bull Page. 
Let him in! He’s got a message for Star- - 
buck.” 

The watchman took no chances. ‘Hold 
on!” he exclaimed gruffly, and at once 
slammed shut the door and barred it. 
While Selwood waited his return—with per- 
haps more impatience than Bull, who must 
have felt that to oblige a friend he was 
taking a good chance of getting shot—the 
watchman took counsel. He opened the 
door again presently and with the same cau- 
tion. “Come in, Bull.” 

Selwood in the interval had thrown away 
the guard’s hat and put on the extra cap 
pulled from one of his numerous pockets; 
and when the watchman opened the door 
wide enough for Bull to enter he attempted 
to walk in behind him. The vigilant guard- 
ian pushed him out again. “No, you 
don’t!” 

Bull raised his quavering voice. 
all right—he’s my partner.” 

“Nix,” repeated the watchman, shoving 
Selwood roughly back as he tried to edge 
through the half-open door. “Keep out!” 

“But he’s got news Starbuck wants,” per- 
sisted Bull, to whom the thought of enter- 
ing the wolves’ den alone. was much more 
repugnant than of making an appearance 
under the wing of a man who could at least 
shoot if shot at. 

“No, you don’t,” persisted the doorkeeper 
with a truculent aspect. ‘You come in, 
Bull Page—nobody else.” With that he 
jerked Bull in by the coat collar and 
banged the door in Selwood’s face. 

The gambler took the rebuff impassively. 
He could have slipped his foot into the 
opening and scuffed an entrance, but this 
would only have defeated his purpose. It 
would, in the end, probably cost him his 
life and do Christie no good. Bull had his 
instructions. He was to tell Starbuck that 
Selwood wanted to see him at the barn— 
and was likely to get rough handling for 
his pains. Outside the evil joint, Selwood 
felt he held at least one portal and could 
afford to wait. 

But he was beginning to count Bull’s 
effort a failure, and was trying to devise 
a new scheme, when, after what seemed a 
long interval, the door was opened again. 
Selwood, as he saw Harry Barbalet coming 
out, followed by Bull Page, slunk into the 
shadow. Barbalet, sober, alert, suspicious. 


“Hit’s 
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was the one man in the place that Selwood 
had most hoped not to encounter; at least, 
not until he had made more headway, for 
none, he felt, of the wolves within would 
so quickly penetrate his rude disguise. As 
the two men emerged, he retreated farther. 

Bul! looked vacantly around in the dark- 
ness as if to get his bearings. ‘‘He’s here,” 
declared Page in his trembling voice, trying 
as he spoke to penetrate the shadows. “I 
know that much; or he was a minute ago. 
He'll help, if I c’n find him.” 

“You don’t need any help,” insisted the 
busy bartender scornfully. “They’re all 
locked up together in back of the barber 
, shop. Get old Fyler out the back door. 
Tell him you'll help ’em get away—him 
first. Hell go out with you because he 
knows you. All you’ve got to do is threw 
him into the river. Starbuck wants to get 
rid of him. You'll get paid.” 

“The old man’s wiry,” objected Bull, 
spinning out the talk. “I want my partner 
outside the back door, so the old man don’t 
throw me in. Right wrongs no man, 
Harry,” persisted Bull, facing continued ob- 
jection. “I don’t want to get throw’d in, 
myself—not for no money. Of course, Ill 
try it alone if you say so, but if my part- 
ner 2 

An outburst from Barbalet cut short the 
talk; Bull had said all he wanted to say, 
anyway. But, still maundering on, he was 
unceremoniously pushed through the partly 
open door back into the room. Selwood 
slipped around the corner to where Parda- 
loe, close to a window, was grimly awaiting 
action. Selwood repeated what he had 
heard, directed him to watch the back door 
of the barber shop, take any neces 
measures, and to detain Fyler till Selwood 
could get back to him. 

“Say the word,” said Pardaloe, “and TPH 
fire the whole dashed joint. I’ve got every- 
thing laid right here, and good tinder to do 
it with. z 

“Don’t set this slate on fire till we get 
everybody out of it!” exclaimed Selwood. 
“Christie Fyler is more than likely locked - 
up in there with her father. Hold your 
horses, Bill,” 

“Ves, but it takes a few minutes to get 
a fire going,” objected Pardaloe. 

“I must see the inside of the place, first 
_ of all,” continued Selwood. “I can’t plan 
anything in the dark.” 

“Here’s a sash loose,” mumbled Parda- 
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` looking. 
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loe, balked of his prey, “right here. Why 
don’t you i 

Selwood, knowing the general layout of 
the inside of the big room, jumped at:the 
chance. ‘“There’s a curtain in front of it,” 
continued Pardaloe. 

“Out with the sash,” said Selwood in- 
stantly. “Ill take a chance right here. 
Easy, Bill.” 

The window was a rather small, square, 
single-sash affair, set breast high, It needed 
no more than the prying off of a sash stop, 
which Pardaloe managed with the blade of. 
his bowie knife without making much noise. 
He lifted aside the sash. A curtain, tacked 
up inside, covered the window opening; and 
while Pardaloe noiselessly set down the 
sash, Selwood caught an edge of the curtain 
in his fingers and peered inside. 

It looked like a fair chance. The corner 
was not dark, but it was not brightly 
lighted. A table stood close to the side of 
the window through which Selwood was 
On one side of the table sat a 
man leaning forward with his head buried 
in his arms as if asleep. His hat lay on the 
table. Selwood watched him pretty closely 
for a moment—he was the nearest element 
of danger—but reached the conclusion he 
was stupid with drink. The curtain was 
short. Hung from hooks at the upper cor- 
hers, it reached only to the window apron. 
Selwood could see men standing in small 
groups not ten feet away, but the entire 
room, probably for reasons of safety, was 
only meagerly lighted. 

The gambler “thought he could make it. 
He dropped the curtain from one hook. 
One end of the room stood pretty well re- 
vealed. No one, apparently, had noticed 
the partial fall of the curtain. He whis- 
pered brief instructions to Pardaloe. 

“Tf you don’t hear any shooting, Bill, 
you'll know I’m moving safe. If you hear 
one shot, just pay no attention. Have your 
shotgun up here on the sill; the instant vou 
hear two shots, fire one barrel at that big 
lamp.” Selwood pointed to the lamp hang- 
ing in the front.end of the room. “Let the 
other barrel go into the middle of the crowd. 
That will give me a chance for the front 
door.” 

“John, I might hit y’,” objected Pardaloe 
in a ferocious whisper, 

“Tf Pm in that crowd, Bill, after two 
shots are fired, a few buckshot more or less 
won’t hurt my feelings in the least,” said 
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Selwood reassuringly. “Just let go quick 
at that lamp—that’s the main thing. PH 
make what noise I can with my gun to help 
you out.” 

Pardaloe, wrought up and listening with 
nervous intensity, was feeling in the dark- 
ness the hammers of the big gun. “Them 
hammer ketches is gettin’ worn, John,” he 
mumbled. “Sometimes when I fire one 
barrel the second goes off.” 

“Then get the lamp,” returned Selwood 
indifferently. “Give it both barrels at 
once. Now set down your gun and give me 
- a lift. I must get in there with my back to 
the window and both hands free.” 

The mule boss took him under the arm- 
pits, that Selwood’s hands might be free, 
lifted him, and the next moment Selwood, 
watching the nearest men closely, stood in- 
side the room with his feet on the floor. 
Pardaloe quickly rehung the curtain. 

. It was the work of the next moment for 
Selwood to reel to and sink into the empty 
chair opposite the sleepy man—and, peer- 
ing from under his cap, to study the scene. 

The interior of the place, of notorious 
repute even among casehardened men, was 
not wholly unfamiliar to Selwood, nor had 
it changed much in the long interval since 
he had seen it. The fierce yellow glare of 
the big lamps was missing; a murky haze 
of smoke dimmed the atmosphere and the 
heated air, with every door and window 
closed, was rank with the fumes of tobacco 
and the characteristic smell of liquor. The 
bar, in bartenders’ parlance, was closed; 
but when drinks were demanded they were 
very carefully set out by one man only, the 
argus-eyed Harry Barbalet, evidently ap- 
pointed to manage the motley ruffians—the 
refuse of Sleepy Cat and the aristocracy 
of Calabasas—who, filled with the success 
of their repulse of the Vigilantes, ranted, 
cursed, and boasted, or yelled and disputed, 
and drank when they could get drink, along 
the length of the bar. It was Barbalet’s 
policy, as Selwood had no difficulty in dis- 
cerning, to hand out enough drink to stimu- 
late the fighting instinct but not enough to 
befuddle it. It was the eyes of Harry— 
sober, plotting, vigilant Harry—that Sel- 
wood rightly feared more than all other 
eyes in the room. Neither Bunty nor At- 
kins was in sight, and Selwood’s nervous 
eyes searched the room vainly for a sight 
of the one man he had taken a desperate 
chance to see—Starbuck. Men came at 
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intervals out of the back room, but each 
one closed the door most -carefully behind 
him. It was there, Selwood soon found 
reason to believe, that the leaders were 
closeted. 

To attempt the inner room, he knew, 
meant a show-down. Whatever eyes might 
be fooled in the front. room, those in the 
back room would not be long in discover- 
ing his identity. But with a fatality either 
temperamental or due to his chance-taking 
career, Selwood made ready to penetrate the 
second room-in a search for Starbuck. At 
the table where he sat, he felt*now as much 
at home as if in his old gambling room. 
He pushed guardedly at the head of the 
man opposite him and found, after a little 
fussing, that he was fast asleep. The man 
wore about his neck a large bandanna ker- 
chief, and this Selwood, keeping his eyes 
well on those about him, gradually disen- 
gaged with one hand—twisting it around to 
where he could loosen the knot and draw it 
from the man’s neck. His. victim having 
taken this liberty quite good-naturedly, Sel- 
wood doffed McAlpin’s queer-looking cap 
at a moment that no eyes were turned his 
way, and after another moment tried on the 
sleeping man’s hat. It fitted well enough 
and he did not take it off; but, proceeding 
slowly, keeping a clear eye on the men near- 
est, and handling his right forearm as if 
wounded, Selwood slipped one arm and then 
the other out of the coat he wore, and laid 
the purloined neckerchief over the right 
forearm. 

Drawing his revolver from the scabbard 
in which he had replaced it when sitting 
down, Selwood, with the grip of the gun in 
his right hand, wrapped the kerchief loosely 
over hand and gun together. When ar- 
ranged to his liking, he drew his small hunt- 
ing knife and gradually slit the bandage 
on the lower side from end to end, so that 
it lay hiding his revolver but ready to jerk 
off with his free hand. Putting away the 
knife, he stood up, and facing the room, 
reached with his left hand up behind him 
and jerked the window curtain from its 
hooks. Sitting down again, he made a rude 
sling of the curtain, hung it from his neck 
under his right wrist, and with his left hand 
slipped his coat back again over his shoul- 
ders. Sitting now quite at ease, he drew a 
leaf of cigarette paper from a waistcoat 
pocket, laid it on the table, fished a tiny 
bag of tobacco from a coat pocket, opened 
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it between his teeth and his left hand, tak- 
ing advantage of that proceeding to take 
an extra good look at the men in front of 
him, rolled his cigarette awkwardly on the 
table before him, pushed it between his lips, 
and rose to his feet. He drew his hat brim 
evenly down.so it was neither high nor 
low but exactly shaded his eyes, and with 
the cigarette hanging from his lip moved 
toward a noisy group of men and asked the 
nearest one for a match. 

Passing this inspection proved easy. One 
man asked him how he got hit; another, 
whether he was for=burning the railroad . 
station and everybody in it—which pro- 
posal Selwood heartily endorsed. Lighting 
the cigarette, and laying his left hand on 
his bandaged arm, he asked how soon they 
would be ready to begin action and was 
told they were ready now. He moved from 
one to another of the talking groups—some 
of the men wefe examining revolvers, oth- 
ers stowing cartridges into various pockets, 
others adjusting ammunition belts, trading 
tobacco, boasting and telling stories; but 
while Selwood recognized more than one of 
them either as Calabasas worthies or River 
Quarter “rats,” none of them uncovered 
him. 

His apprehension thus fairly well allayed, 
he made his way in easy measure toward 
the rear end of the room where the crowd 
was thicker. He had approached within a 
dozen feet of the back-room door and was 
thinking of just how he should maneuver 
an entrance when it was suddenly opened 
and out walked Harry Barbalet, followed 
by the redoubtable Bull Page, whose eyes 
showed mild stimulation. 

The moment was delicate. It seemed to 
Selwood as if, of all men in the room, the 
bartender’s sharp eye fixed instantly on 
- him. To turn quickly away would only be, 
he well knew, to excite suspicion and even 
invite particular inspection. The utmost ` 
Selwood could do was to interrupt a con- 
versation near at hand and ask whether the 
doctor had come. 3 

Had Bull, the derelict, sold him out— 
disclosed Selwood’s presence and told what 
he knew of his intentions? The gambler 
did not believe it. Men on the Rocky 
Mountain frontier staked their lives at times 
on what would seem very slender chances. 
But drunkard though Bull was, outcast 
among outcasts, Selwood would have risked 
his life that Bull, drunk or sober, would not 
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his mind was, had Barbalet in that brief, 
piercing glance, discovered him? Was it 
imagination that was already tricking him 
into thinking so? He could not be sure. 
But some instinct told him he had been 
detected and must measure accordingly. 
The next moment Barbalet, now following 
Page, passed Selwood without noticing him 
—and so close on his left that he brushed 
him with an impatient shoulder. 

~ It needed only an instant for Selwood to 
reason that this was precisely the way he- 
himself should act if positions were re- 
versed; and he knew Barbalet’s astuteness 
too well to believe he would act, in the cir- 
cumstances, any differently. 

Without hesitation, Selwood, taking ad- 
vantage of Barbalet’s broad shoulder, 
turned promptly to the left and, falling into 
step, walked on directly behind the two— 
third and last man in a procession heading 
straight for the lower end of the bar. For 
with his instinct, right or wrong, Selwood 
would not have kept his place and exposed 
his back to a shot from Barbalet until he 
could put at least a partial screen of men 
between himself and his enemy. 

It seemed strange to find himself head- 
ing so briskly in such company and at such 
a businesslike gait for a corner of the room 
that he had such good reason to remember. 
The old archway had been boarded up and 
a batten door had been set roughly into it 
to lead into the barber shop; it was for this 
door that Barbalet was heading. 

Nothing could have suited Selwood bet- 
ter. But just before reaching the door 
Barbalet caught Page’s arm, told him to 
stop, and attempted to turn in behind the 
bar. Just at that juncture, Selwood in turn 
caught Barbalet’s arm and stopped him. 

“Don’t bother, Harry; you won’t need 
that gun. Face about—keep straight 
ahead.” 

Barbalet felt the quick and unpleasant 
sensation of a revolver muzzle held to the 
small of his back. A hand with fingers like% 
steel slipped down his forearm and over his 
left wrist. Without trying to turn his body 
he Jooked back over his shoulder, surprised, 
but making no pretense of not knowing who 
spoke. 

“First time I’ve seen you to-night, John,” 
he said, quite undisturbed by his situation. 

“No,” retorted Selwood in like tones, 
“this is the second time, Harry.” 
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“I noticed you had a long arm on when 
I passed you,’ responded Barbalet less 
amiably, : 

“Not for my friends, Harry. There’s a 
good many strangers in town to-night. 
Open that banber-shop door, Harry. Do it 
quick.” 

“There’s two men behind it with shot- 
guns.” 

“They’re friendly—you’re walking right 
in there ahead of me. Goon! The way we 


stand now, there’s not a man in this room 


that could tell whose gun went off if you 
got hurt, Harry. Open that door.” 

No frontier crook in his senses would 
choose certain death before a fighting 
chance. Barbalet knew perfectly well the 
alternatives, Selwood might not escape 
himself, but his fate would no longer in- 
terest Harry. With ill grace, but without 
imprudent delay, Barbalet advanced to the 
door, his left wrist gripped in Selwood’s left 
hand. 

“Key’s in my left-hand pants pocket, 
Let loose my wrist.” 

“What’s a right-hand man doing with 
a key in his left-hand pocket?” asked Sel- 
wood. “Page,” he added, pulling Barba- 
let’s arm back, “take the key out of Bar- 
balet’s left pants pocket and unlock that 
door, quick.” 

“Page,” interjected Barbalet, jerking the 
words out viciously, “you’d better keep out 
of this.” 

Bull Page grinned brokenly. Perhaps the 
remembrance of old abuse at Barbalet’s 
hands—the times he had come thirsty 
and broke, and gone from Barbalet’s bar 
thirsty and broke, decided him. At all 
events, after a rapid search, Bull found the 
key in Barbalet’s right-hand pants pocket, 
unlocked the door, pushed it open, and 
Barbalet, followed by Selwood and Bull, 
passed through into the barber shop. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SELWOOD FINDS CHRISTIE. 
THE barber shop was dark. “What are 
you looking for in here?” asked Bar- 
balet, lazily sarcastic. “Soap or towels?” 
“Two men with shotguns,” retorted Sel- 


wood, while Page fished a match from his 


pocket and lighted a lamp. “It may be 
they're in the back room. Push ahead. 
Open that door in front of you.” 

“Another man’s got the key to that 
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door,” asserted Barbalet, surly now. 
“You'll have to talk to Starbuck about 
that.” 

Selwood, without raising his tone, tried 
out-a double-edged bluff—one that would 
work either way. “Bull!” he said. “Go 
back to Starbuck. Tell him Barbalet wants 
the key to the barber-shop back room. He 
may give you an evasive answer. If he 
does, tell him Barbalet is in trouble in the 
barber shop and says to give you the key 


‘or come a-running if he wants to save 


what’s in the back room. 

“Tf he follows you back, Bull,” continued 
Selwood carelessly, “come as far as the 
door with him. But keep out of the shop 
till the smoke settles.” 

Bull nodded. “I understand.” 

“Tf you know what’s good for your hide, 
Bull,” interposed Barbalet, “don’t take any 
talk like that to Cliff Starbuck. Don’t play 
traitor to Starbuck. He'll kill you—or I 
will.” 

“Why, Harry,” said Bull Page, asserting 
what manhood Barbalet’s whisky had left 
him, and though his deep, throaty voice 
shook, there was no hesitation, no fear in 
his utterance, “what do you think you’re 
talking about? Do you think I’m afraid 
of you—or your kind? What have you 
ever done for me but fill me with poison 
when I had money and throw me outdoors 
when you got it away from me? Who told 
your cappers I had come to town with 
money from the mines? You did. Who 
got a rake-off when they robbed me in this 
joint? You did!” declared Bull, gathering 
force with his invective. “Where did I go 
for a grubstake when I. was hungry? To 
John Selwood. Where did I go for money 
after I’d sold my breeches for whisky? To 
John Selwood!” 

“Oh, shut up, Bull,” biurted out Selwood. 

“No!” exclaimed Page, rolling up resent- 
ment till it amounted to defiance of all com- 
ers. “I’m blamed if Ill shut up! This 
skunk’s goin’ to hear for once what’s com- 
ing to him and his breed. Who let me sleep 
in the barn when McAlpin tried to kick 
me out? John Selwood. Who sent old Doc 
Carpy to me when I laid right here out 0’ 
doors under this cursed shack with lung 
fever—when Carpy asked me why the hell 
I didn’t die and stop bothering people? 
Who bought the medicine? John Selwood.” 

“Shut up, Bull,” snapped Selwood impa- 
tiently. “Dash it, do as you’re told.” 
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“Why, Harry,” exclaimed Bull, paying 
no attention to the protest, “I’d take that 
man’s message through hell and back. Id 
crawl through that room on the floor to take 
it. Id walk in on Starbuck with it if I 
knew he’d fill me with lead the next minute. 

“But he won’t. He'll never know what 
hurt Itim, when somebody gets through; nor 
you won't. You fellows are done. If Star- 
buck puts his head in here this boy’ll get 
you both and be hanged to you!” 

“Bull!” cried Sekwood. “Get out! And 
get back here quick with that key or with 
Starbuck.” 

“Im flyin’ right now, John. Do you 
know what this rat asked me to do a few 
minutes ago? To knock old man Fyler 
on the head and throw him in the river— 
that’s all.” : 

With this parting shot, Bull was opening 
the door through which they had come in. 
Barbalet saw the jig was up. “Hold on,” 
he said, bitterly sulky, “call off that rabbit. 
This key will unlock either door.” 

Bull lost no time in starting for the in- 
ner door. “Stop a minute, Bull,” interposed 
Selwood. ‘Take those aprons on that chair 
to tie this fellow up with before you open 
the door. Got ’em?. Now put out lights 
and unlock.” 

Page threw the back door open. Light 
streamed into the barber shop from a lamp 
set on an upended barrel in the apparently 
empty room. Silence greeted the opening. 
Selwood pushed his sullen prisoner forward 
across the threshold. A suppressed cry 
acknowledged the sight of him. “Harry 
Barbalet!” exclaimed an unsteady voice. 
“What do you mean by keeping us locked 
here all this time? You promised we 
should be free in a few minutes. When are 
we to get out?” 

Margaret Hyde stood to the left of the 
doorway; and clinging with clasped hands 
to Margaret’s arm, hatless and shrinking 
under a cape, her eyes filled with agitation 
and fear, Selwood saw Christie Fyler. 

Christie’s startled glance fell on him. He 
was looking fixedly at her. To their meet- 
ing eyes, the exchange was an electric 
shock. There was only an added mystery 
to Christie in his unexpected appearance. 
Of all men, she would have wished to iden- 
tify Selwood last, despite what had passed 
between. them, with these detestable sur- 
roundings in which she was held pr soner. 


A 


To see him suddenly in this forbidding 
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place in company with the ruthless tool of 
the man she had now so much reason to 
fear was like rudely stripping ber of what 
faith she had left in men. It was hardly 
a moment before the situation cleared, but 
for Christie it was a painful moment. 
Barbalet halted before Margaret’s ques- 


tion. He nodded coolly back over his 
shoulder. ‘I ain’t bossing this process on, 
perty.” He spoke with a contemptuous 
spite. “This man with the gun is running 


things—for a few minutes, anyway. Talk 
to him.” 

Fyler emerged from the gloom of a cor- 
net, with a look of expectancy. His thin 
hair was pretty much on end, or would 
have been seen to better advantage if it 
had been, and his large eyes shone rather 
wildly in the lamplight. But as little as 
Selwood liked him, he realized that he had 
at least stuck to his daughter, and had just 
now escaped death by a mere scratch be- 
cause of doing it. 

Barbalet’s words directed all eyes on Sel- 
wood. He spoke to Margaret Hyde. “If 
you are kept here against your wills, you’re 
free to go now—or will be in a minute. 
This is a good place to get away from. It’s 
likely to be burned before daylight.” 

“They brought us here because they said 
the hotel would be burned,” explained Mar- 
garet Hyde in agitation. 

“They dragged us here!” exclaimed 
Christie. “They threatened to kill us.” 

“What can we do?” asked - Margaret 
Hyde, appealing to Selwood so quietly that 
it seemed as if she were anxious not to dwell 
on what had gone before. 

- “Who is ‘they’?” asked Selwood. 

Margaret Hyde hesitated. ‘All of these 
men,” interposed Christie, tremulous and 
eager. She pointed to Barbalet. “This 
man, and most of all—Starbuck. It was he 
had us brought to this vile place,” averred 
Christie with gathering anger and courage. 
“We don’t know yet why we should be 
locked up in this way. Who are all these 
men we hear in the next room? That 
man’’—with flashing eyes she pointed her 
finger at Barbalet—“and another tried to 
drag me here alone. Margaret weuldn’t let 
them. They almost tried to kill my fa- 
ther!” 

Selwood stood the sullen bartender fac- 
ing the wall, with his hands up. “PIL have 
a job for you in a minute, Barbalet,” said 
Selwood in an undertone. “You may want 
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to save your own skin with it. When these 
people get out of here, you can take word 
in to Starbuck that he’s cornered. Le- 
fever’s men have surrounded this place and 
they’re out to get him and his crew for 
burning their bunk house. Starbuck can 
either fight or come out and talk. If he 
fights there won’t be any talk—not so far 
as I know. If he doesn’t come out he’ll be 
burned out. If he fights, he—and the rest 
of you—will get the rope.” 

He turned away without waiting for an 
answer. Bull Page had unbarred and 
knocked the rim lock off the flimsy back 
door and opened it. Pardaloe, waiting im- 
patiently in the dark and itching to train 
the big shotgun on somebody, loomed up 
in the doorway. 

“They’re here,” he said to Selwood sig- 
nificantly. He looked enviously at Sel- 
wood’s victim, standing with his face to the 
wall—he offered so tempting a cushion for 
a handful of buckshot; but was appeased 
when Selwood seriously put on him the re- 
sponsibility of taking the three refugees 
in convoy through the burned district to 
the barn. 

Christie, listening eagerly to all the words 
passed, edged up so she could ask Selwood 
a question apart. “You are not coming?” 

He hesitated as she spoke, and looked at 
her almost curiously. The old fever in his 
blood rose at the sight of her. But pride 
ruled his will and Christie, looking ques- 
tioningly up at him as if she, too, longed 
to say and to hear more, saw nothing of 
what was hidden behind the unbending ex- 
pression. “Not yet,” was all he said when 
he answered.. “But you oughtn’t to lose a 


minute. Follow Pardaloe and keep close 
to him.” 
Pardaloe himself seemed in haste. 


“Don’t lose no time, Christie,” he urged. 
“Come along!” 

She could not be hurried. “Then surely,” 
she faltered to Selwood, “I shall see you 
again to-night—to—to say something—to 
thank you for. 2 

Selwood held onto his words as if they 
were diamonds. “Glad to do it,” he mur- 
mured, stubbornly laconic. 

His gaze was so steady that her eyes fell 
before it. However; she would not give up 
—and when she looked up at him again 
her eyes were glistening a little. “I know 
I hurt you terribly,” she began. He offered 
nothing to help her out. “I did not want 
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to,” she persisted, resolved to soften him. 
“Can’t you—come with us now?” 

It was his turn to squirm. He did not 
risk -his eyes directly on hers—only re- 
peated, almost mechanically, “Not yet.” 

She dropped into a low, quite matter-of- 
fact tone—Christie knew how to close in ona 
man. “Then why not let father and Mar- 
garet Hyde go?” she urged. “Let me stay 
here till you are ready, too.” 


He replied with quick decision. “That 
wouldn’t do.” 
“Are you going to—to fight?” She could 


hardly breathe the hateful word between 
her reluctant lips. 

“I don’t know. I may have to.” With- 
out looking at her, he raised his hand to- 
ward the open door. “Follow Pardaloe.” 

She made her last appeal—save, perhaps, 
that deepest appeal that until now had 
lain unspoken in her eyes. But Christie 
could say things, too. As she stepped to- 
ward the door her eyes flashed back at him, 
“Tf I didn’t fear endangering your life, I’d 
stay anyway!” 

The suddenness, the surprise, the intimate 
defiance, brought the carefree old laugh 
for a moment to Selwood’s lips—the laugh 
of the summer auction days, the laugh that 
Christie remembered ‘and had missed so 
long. But without giving him time for a 
word she stepped out into the night. It 
was not till then that he imagined he heard 
in the darkness something like a suppressed 
sob. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SHOW-DOWN, 


SG ELWOOD knew that for every moment 

lingered with Christie he had been 
gambling with a relentless enemy—time. 
He knew that when dangers multiply no 
moment can be called your own; that at 
such a time Fate holds many cards—you 
but one. 

With Christie on the way to safety and 
Lefever’s men at his call, he started Bar- 
balet back to Starbuck. 

But Barbalet had only disappeared when 
Selwood heard a woman’s scream. Christie 
had but just crossed the other threshold— 
it was her voice. 

He sprang out of the open back door and 
ran around to the front. In the street 
lighted by the gray gleam of daybreak he 
saw a little group of struggling figures. To 
his left, out of the wide-open doors of Bar- 
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toe’s place, Starbuck’s men were crowding. 
What Selwood feared had happened: a 
door guard, freeing himself, had given the 
alarm. As they ran out they were met with 
the gunfire of Lefever’s men, and in what 
seemed no more than a second the two 
parties were at grips with clubs and guns. 

Before Selwood could dash across the 
sidewalk the group in the street was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of yelling men. In 
the thick of it Selwood made out Pardaloe, 
whirling about like a bear and furiously 
shaking off a man that clung to his back. 
A second man, gun in hand, jumped around 
the two, evidently trying to shoot the mule 
boss without hitting his assailant. Christie, 
screaming, her father and Bull Page urging 
her away, stood by wringing her hands. 
And at that moment an active man, dash- 
ing out of Bartoe’s and brandishing a re- 
volver, ran between Christie and her pro- 
tectors and caught her up with his free arm. 

Had the confusion been less, had the 
uncertain light been less certain, Selwood 
would have been at no loss to recognize 
this man. The commonest instinct in the 
nature of men would have declared Star- 
buck to him in the man assailing Christie. 
He did not realize that smoke was now 
rising about Bartoe’s place, that Pardaloe 
had made good his threat to burn it, and 
that the men running out of the door were 
crying, “Fire!” He had eyes for no one 
but Starbuck, and heard nothing but Chris- 
tie’s angry, rebellious cries as she struggled 
to free herself. And he ran toward her with 
an answering cry. 

Starbuck saw him leap into the street, 
and still holding the frantic girl, he brought 
down his gun like a flash on Selwood. 

It was a reckless, a useless shot. With 
Christie fighting him with her puny fists, 
the bullet flew wide. Not deigning to reply, 
hot even drawing his own gun, but mad- 
dened to fury, Selwood dashed forward. 
Before Starbuck could pull up and cover 
the second time, the gambler was on him. 
Bull Page had caught Christie by the wrist 
and was dragging her away. She screamed 
at Bull and resisted him. She tried to get 
back to where she knew-a deadly moment 
had come between the man she hated and 
the man she loved; but she could not. 

Pardaloe, like a beleagured giant, had 
shaken off his enemies and recovered his 
shotgun. Above the sputtering crack of 
revolvers its roar sounded on Christie’s 
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maddened ears. Then, clubbing the gun 
and shouting imprecations at his enemies, 
the mule boss swept an open space between 
them and two men who, locked in a death 
struggle, rolled in the middle of the street. 

Despite a terrific blow across the head 
from the flat of Selwood’s revolver, Star- 
buck’s weight and bulk had borne Selwood 
to the ground. And Starbuck, to avoid his 
fatal dexterity with a revolver, had clinched 
him. 

Neither of the infuriated men—seasoned 
to death grips—wasted another instant in 
trying to shoot. But Starbuck had a fur- 
ther resource lacking ‘to his enemy. Sel- 
wood knew precisely what it was—the dead- 
liest of weapons in a clinch. He knew as 
grips, like lightning, shifted, eyes strained 
in-fury, blows rained remorselessly, and the 
gauge of life and death slipped from hand 
to hand, precisely what Starbuck was try- 
ing to do—he knew almost precisely where 
the heavier man carried the coveted weapon, 
and now not one man, but two, were ex- 
hausting every resource of strength and 
stratagem to reach the haft of Starbuck’s 
bowie knife, slung at his hip. 

It was an unequal struggle. Starbuck*s 
weight and strength almost continually 
overbore the gambler’s ability. Each ad- 
vantage for the mastery hard gained by 
Selwood was soon lost to the heavier de- 
fense of Starbuck. With Pardaloe’s pierc- 
ing eyes taking note of every turn, he- could 
see but one hope for the lighter man, a hope 
that vanished when Selwood seemed weak- 
ening. If Starbuck’s wind should outlast 
the other’s, Selwood, Pardaloe told himself, 
could not win. 

So deep had become this conviction that 
more than once Pardaloe would have inter- 
fered, would have knocked Starbuck on the 
head or rammed him with his gun stock, 
would have taken for himself the badge of 
disgrace from the wrought-up teamsters, 
watching, had he not known that Selwood, 
living or dead, would never forgive a stigma 
put on him by the aid of a friend. With 
hungry eyes and ears the powerful mule 
boss watched the doubtful issue and listened 
to the sharp, broken breaths of the strug- 
gling men. But again and again Starbuck 
would roll his enemy under, only to have 
Selwood squirm free and slip himself out. 

The contest fast narrowed to one point 
—the possession of the knife. Pardaloe saw 
and he understood; his fingers itched and 
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his muscles twitched in his fever to pass 
his own knife into Selwood’s hand; and al- 
most as if timed to the last moment of the 
encounter, Starbuck, once more freeing his 
right hand, restrained till then by Selwood’s 
left, slipped it from the leash of muscles, 
and whipped out his bowie knife. 

But in gaining this deadly advantage he 
had laid himself open to an unlooked-for 
danger. As a boxer, defeated in every tac- 
tic of defense, sees himself going and turns 
to the attack, Selwood’s right hand, releas- 
ing Starbuck’s left, shot out like a bullet 
and his fingers clutched Starbuck’s wind- 
pipe. The sinewy fingers that could tear 
a pack of cards like a sheet of paper closed 
relentlessly on Starbuck’s throat, and 
squirming from under him, Selwood threw 
himself across his enemy and overlay the 
arm slashing at him with the knife. Par- 
daloe, wild with anxiety, knew the end was 
in sight. But could Starbuck inflict a fatal 
injury before he succumbed to the grip that 
had cut off his breath? 

Throwing himself frantically about as he 
felt consciousness going, striking blindly at 
Selwood from the forearm, Starbuck tried 
to land a fatal thrust. But Selwood, as 
Starbuck, plunging and rearing, slammed 
him from side to side to shake loose the 
deadly grip, took the slashing as best he 
could, clinging all the while like a panther 
to the throat of his foe. 

Above the din about him, Pardaloe 
shouted and yelled. Hope had returned. 
He saw how the fight went. And stamping 
his clumsy feet in a frenzy, he watched 
Selwood’s left elbow gradually straighten 
and saw his left hand slide slowly, un- 
evenly, but certainly up to Starbuck’s right 
wrist. Again the two men meshed. Par- 
daloe could see their straining muscles 
shiver in a climax of struggle. Then Sel- 
wood had wrested the haft of the knife 
from his strangling foe, let go his throat, 
and raised his arm to strike. 

Not till then did Pardaloe jump in. He 
caught the uplifted arm. The gambler, 
covered with blood, looked angrily up. 
“Not yet, John,” cried the big fellow, low 
and ferociously. “Hang him!” 

Panting as if dazed, Selwood looked 
again to see who spoke. The voice that 
entered his ear sent no message to his 
brain. He shook away the matted hair that 
fell before his eyes. Pardaloe, gripping his 
arm, looked intently at him and repeated 
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his words. Whether Selwood understood or 
not, he knew Pardaloe. He looked down 
on his gasping enemy and, stretching out 
his left hand, laid the ugly knife in Parda- 
loe’s hand outstretched. 

With a cracked laugh he staggered to his 
feet, groping about with his hands for sup- 
port. 

Pardaloe steadied him. “Cut . much, 
John?” he asked, bending anxiously over 
him. 


“Why—no.” Trying to pull himself to- 
gether, Selwood panted the words. “I 
guess—not.”’ 


“Vowre chipped a little,” said Pardaloe, 
taking hold of his blood-soaked left arm 
and peering with melancholy sympathy into 
the strained eyes. 

With the fingers of his left hand Sayeed 
felt. uncertainly around his heart. “One 
jab,” he said, breathing hard, “I thought 
went through me. His grip must have 
slipped,” he added, as his fingers ran va- 
cantly over his chest, trying to find a par- 
ticular spot, “or something—turned the 
knife. What’s here, Bill?” he asked, feel- 
ing blindly the slit breast pocket of his 
woolen shirt. 

Pardaloe set down his lantern and, using 
both hands on the slashed pocket, succeeded 
in fishing out the remains of a pack of 
cards. He stooped to examine the cards by 
the light of the lantern; the point of Star- 
buck’s knife had gone halfway through 
them. “My cards, by gum!” exclaimed 
Pardaloe, as his face fell. ‘Plum’ cut to 
pieces, too. That deck ain’t worth shucks 
to nobody now! Look at ’em!” He held 
the pack up for inspection and looked in- 
dignantly down at Starbuck, whose wrists 
and ankles were already bound by Lefever 
and Scott. “No matter, old boy,” he 
growled, “we'll fix you in a minute so you 
won’t cut up no more cards for nobody.” 

Such of Starbuck’s following as could 
escape the clutches of Lefever’s angry men 
were scattering in the thickets along the 
river, where most of them had horses hid- 
den, and by fording or swimming the stream 
could spur out on the Sinks for Calabasas. 

Smoke was billowing from the doors and 
windows of Bartoe’s place. Flames were 
lighting for the last time the interior of 
the émpty barroom and hungrily licking up 
its evil. trappings. Selwood, steadied by 
Pardaloe, looked blankly at the scene be- 
fore him, and backed away. 
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The teamsters were dragging away their 
prisoners. In the crowd that closed in on 
the scene there rose up sudden bosses, and 
a confusion of orders as to how Starbuck 
should be disposed of. In the midst of the 
shouting, jostling throng, Selwood stood 
once more clear headed. When a cry arose 
to run Starbuck to a telegraph pole, he in- 
tervened. “Hands off,” he said. “This 
man is my prisoner. Take him to the 
barn, Pardaloe, with the others, and hold 
him till 1 get down there.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PADRE. 


TIEN by anxiety and racked with fears, 

Christie hovered as long as she could 
on the edge of things. But poor Bull Page, 
with more sense of the fitness of things than 
should be expected, refused her entreaties 
that she be allowed to see Selwood. 

“Safest place fur wimmenfolks to-night’s 
inside,” he insisted. “John is O. K., that 
I know,” he declared; and with that as- 
surance she had to content herself. “Vou 
two,” he said to Christie and Margaret, 
when, with Fyler, they reached the hotel, 
“get into the kitchen and get some coffee 
gong for the bunk-house boys. If they 
hadn’t got out when they did, there 
wouldn’t be any hotel now. Them fellows 
sent word to Carpy that if he didn’t come 
down to Bartoe’s to “look after their 
wounded men, they’d burn the-hotel on him. 
He told ’em—well, to burn and be hanged.” 

Selwood, refusing help, walked to the 
hotel. Scott trailed him close, and running 
ahead, lighted a lamp in the office. When 
he walked with the lamp into the dark hall 
he found Selwood sitting on the first tread 
of the bare stairs, twisting the tourniquet 
on his left arm, and storing strength to get 
up to his room. When he got on his feet 
again he waved Scott aside, climbed the 
stairs, and got to his room alone. 

He had hardly thrown himself on his 
bed when Carpy’s boisterous tread could be 
heard on the stairs, and the next minute 
Selwood was in the hands of the rough, 
cheerful surgeon—most cheerful now, for 
the night skies had cleared, his way. 

While Carpy, with Scott helping, was 
dressing the wounds, Pardaloe came in to 
see how Selwood came on, and give him the 
news. Atkins had been killed in the street 
fight. Barbalet, sullen, and Bartoe, strug- 
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gling and screaming, had been cruelly 
dragged from the barn to the fate of their 
kind. “Abe Cole,” said Pardaloe in recit- 
ing the incident, “wanted me to go ‘long 
and sit on the court. ‘No,’ I says, ‘I won’t 
sit on no court for nobody.’ ‘Why not?’ 
he says. ‘Why not?’ ‘Why, dash it,’ I says, 
‘before they got through, they might take it 
into their heads to hang me!’” McAlpin, 
Pardaloe continued, had prevented “the 
boys” from taking out Big Haynes. 

“The boys aren’t afraid of McAlpin, are 
they?” asked Selwood, watching Carpy’s 
bandaging. 

“No,” thundered Pardaloe mildly. “But 
he’s got Haynes hid and they can’t find 
him.” 

“I don’t think it right, either, to hang 
him,” said Carpy. ‘He’s nothing like as 
bad as the others. Haynes claims Atkins 
and Bartoe threatened to kill him if he 
didn’t turn in with them.” 

Scott proved a good.assistant. But when 
Carpy had finished and Pardaloe was still, 
talking, the Indian regarded Selwood with 
rather a peculiar smile. There were many 
lights and shades in Bob Scott’s very 
homely smile, many varieties of meaning, 
and those who knew him well could read 
them pretty well. Selwood, taking keen 
note again of what was going on around 
him, perceived that the smile Scott now 
wore meant news; but the wounded man 
was too used up to ask for it. He only 
looked his own inquiry into his, retainer’s 
eyes and waited for him to speak. 

The half-breed, treading about the room, 
even in boots, almost as lightly and silently 
as his moccasined kind, gathered up the 
odds and ends of Carpy’s work, did not 
lose his smile of import, nor did Selwood’s 
unchanging expression lose its demand for 
information. 

“What is 
length. 

Scott, lifting his eyes, answered the in- 
quiry with a broader smile and another. 
“Got any money?” 

No question could have surprised Sel- 


it, Bob?” he demanded at 


wood more. “Not a whole lot,” he con- 
fessed with abating interest. “How much 
do you want?” 

“Two thousand dollars,” 

Selwood took it for a joke. “Well, I’m 


broke just at present; but if it’s coming to ` 
you, youll get it. What do you want two 
thousand dollars for?” 
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“Ive got a man down by the river you 
been wanting to see.” 

“Do I owe him anything?” 

Scott shook his head. “I guess not.” 

“Who’s the man J want to see?” asked 
Selwood with only moderate interest. 

“The old padre.” 

Carpy was stowing his instruments away 
in his bag. He looked up with an exclama- 
tion of astonishment. Selwood regarded 
Scott searchingly. “You mean the old padre 
I wanted to see?” Scott nodded. 

Selwood, who had taken a chair, rose to 
his feet and with one hand picked up his 
coat to throw over his shoulders. Scott 
helped him. “Where in thunder did the 
old padre turn up?” asked Carpy. 

“McAlpin passed him on the Calabasas 
trail about an hour ago, when he was bring- 
ing in Dave. He had a couple of Gunlocks 
with him.” Scott so designated the In- 
dians from Gunlock Reservation. “McAlpin 
told.me he met a blackrobe and that he 
was on his way up here and going to camp 
along the river. So I rode down there and 
talked with his guides. They told me they 
had a very old blackrobe along. So I talked 
to him. They’re heading for the Blackfeet 
country. ‘I saw the big fire in the sky,’ he 
told me, ‘and I said to my men the new 
town is burning; many people are in dis- 
tress. We will go there before we start up 
the river!’ 

“T held my lantern up into his face,” con- 
tinued Scott. “He is gray-headed—an old 
man. But,” added the half-breed, with 
the certainty of men of his kind, “he is the 
same man whose picture you had in your 
room up at the hall. And I told him there 
was a white man here wanted to see him. 
And to go to the horse barn if it wasn’t 
burned. But he said he would camp down 
by the river. He’s there.” 

If there was a surprise for Carpy in the 
recital there was a greater one awaiting him 
in Selwood’s reception of it. For a moment 
Selwood did not speak. When he did, 
Carpy stood open-eyed. ‘‘Well,” said Sel- 
wood deliberately, “if you’ve got the man, 
the money is coming to you—when I can 
dig it up. But don’t hold him on my ac- 
count. I don’t care about seeing him.” 

Carpy for an instant was speechless with 
amazement. “What!” he exclaimed, recov- 
ering his breath. ‘“ ‘Don’t care about see- 
ing him?’ Man!” he cried. “Don’t want 
to see the man—if it is the man—that’s got 
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your whole story? Have you lost your 
senses?” 

Selwood, standing unmoved, parried the 
attack with stubborn indifference. Doctor 
Carpy, unable to stir him with eloquent re- 
proach, in the end lost his own temper. 
“Here, after all these years,” he protested, 
“that that blamed old martinet Roper has 
been running over you, and you get a 
chance to nail him, by jing, you won’t take 
the trouble to do it! 

“All right. Ill do. it myself,” the doctor 
exclaimed. “I won’t let that old buck run 
over me any longer. Bob,” continued the 
incensed surgeon, pointing his finger at 
Scott, “hold onto your blackrobe and his 
redskins. If we can’t find anything else for 
breakfast, bring ’em up here for a cup o’ 
coffee.” And with Selwood staring at the 
wall, and the half-breed grinning per- 
plexedly, Carpy flung out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MARGARET’S STORY. 


P the gloom of the hall, Carpy, still ex- 
asperated by Selwood’s obstinacy and 
talking resentfully to himself, almost ran 
into Christie, a pathetic figure, he thought, 
waiting as if for a chance to speak to some- 
body. As he stopped with an apology, she 
seemed encouraged, for she stepped close 
to him. “Doctor,” she exclaimed in a 
frightened whisper, “is Mr. Selwood terri- 
bly hurt?” 

“Well,” said the surgeon, half smiling, 


“John’s cut some—yes. Did McAlpin 
bring your things back?” 
“He did.” 


“Did you take.them away?” 

“Selwood took them. There was no one 
left to guard the hotel, so he carried them 
down to the barn. Doctor,” said Christie, 
“will he get well?” 

Carpy laughed as he looked into her ap- 
pealing eyes—one of those reassuring laughs 
that would bring life and hope back to the 
dying. “Christie,” he murmured, “there’s 
more the matter with that fellow than just 
Starbuck’s slashing. I think,” continued 
the doctor, eying her with a significant ex- 
pression, “that if you’d talk you could tell 
—better than anybody else—what’s a mat- 
ter with him.” Christie tried to brave it 
through with innocent astonishment. Her 
attempt did not deceive the doctor; he re- 
torted in raillery. “Listen to the little 
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bird!” he exclaimed, still smiling. “Chris- 
tie, you’re a fine girl, good enough for the 
best, or I wouldn’t talk to you so plain. 
But you’re in love with John Selwood and 
he’s in love with you. There, there! I 
didn’t mean to make you cry, child.” 

She looked up. “What can I do, doc- 
tor?” she pleaded. “I thought the world 
of him—why shouldn’t I confess it to you? 
You wouldn’t betray me. I do yet. Now 
he has saved my life, and more than my 
life. But how do you think I felt when I 
was told by that vile Barbalet—and by him 
—that he was a gambler?” 

The doctor looked perplexed. “TI knowed 
it, Christie: I knowed that was what made 
the trouble ’tween you,” he said. “I 
couldn’t blame you so much, neither,” he 
added regretfully, “even if I’m nothing but 
a poor, drunken doctor myself.” 

“You shan’t say that!” she exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ‘You’re nothing of the kind! 
You're the kindest, best doctor in the whole 
world!” 

He shook his head. “Tell the truth and 
shame the devil. If I wasn’t, girl, I 
wouldn’t be wasting out my life in this 
hell hole. But I want to say only this: I 
wisht somehow it could be fixed up. I 
may not be able to speak it in words, but 
I know what goes into the making of a man, 
my girl; and whatever it is, it’s in John 
Selwood. And if he ever quits the business 
he’s in, you'll see a mah all through him.” 

A flood of words broke through Christie’s 
pent-up feeling. “Oh, I believe every word 
of it, doctor. You’ve no need to tell me 
that. He’s just the finest man in the world, 
if he’d only » A timid suggestion oc- 
curred to her. “You, doctor, if you’d ask 
him to give up that business—you have 
more influence with him than any one 
else 4i 

Carpy cut her off. “Christie,” he said, 
emphasizing every deliberate word with a 
shake of the head, “you’ve got more influ- 
ence over him in your one little finger than 
I have all over me. 

“But, Christie, I’ve noticed this: It 
ain’t so good when somebody coaxes a man 
to quit anything—even if he does quit it 
—as when he quits a thing himself, out of 
just his own free will. Now, if John Sel- 
wood ever quits the game of his own ac- 
cord—bet on him! 

“Well,” he said in parting, “things is 
working, anyway; they’re working right 
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now to, maybe, clear things up, that I can’t 
tell you about just now—only this: Count 
on me to stay with you, will you?” The 
look she gave him as she thanked him and 
went back to her room made him ten years 
younger. He strode toward the stairs only 
to encounter Margaret Hyde, hurrying to 
meet him. 

“Why, the boy’s chipped up a little,” 
grumbled Carpy in answer to Margaret’s 
manifest anxiety, for he was thinking of 
his own perplexities. “Nothing to hurt 
much,” he’ added. “And, Meg, don’t give 
nobody no more of our sheets to tear up 
for bandages,” continued the landlord-sur- 
geon emphatically. ‘Tell ’em to use buf- 
falo robes. This hotel wiil be out of busi- 
ness, at this rate, before daylight. Dash it, 
you look queer. What’s a matter with you? 
Ain’t shot anywheres, are you?” 

The drawn face and the sunken, anxious 
eyes of his housekeeper made his question 
almost an involuntary one. She answered 
to reassure, but she could not hide her dis- 
tress.. “I’m not wounded, doctor. But 
might I—I wonder,” she managed to say 
in her low, restrained voice—a voice that, 
no matter how often it broke, never wholly 
lost a note of once-gentle breeding—‘“might 
I,” she added, repeating her plea, “speak 
to John Selwood right away, just for a few 
minutes?” 

Doctor Carpy lifted his eyebrows with a 
grating laugh, as if things were getting foo 
complicated. “So that’s what you’re hang- 
ing around for? Why didn’t you say so? 
Well, now, I'll tell you, if you’re worrying 
about John, don’t do it.” 

Margaret flushed. ‘But, doctor 4 

“That boy ain’t hurted, none to speak 
of. Shucks!” Doctor Carpy faintly 
grinned. “I never thought——” 

She caught her breath. “It’s not about 
him,” she exclaimed, in distress, “far from 
it! But I must speak with him.” 

“Fraid it’s too late to ketch him now,” 
objected the doctor, still mystified by her 
strange interest. “The boys are waitin’ to 
set up another little telegraph-pole party. 
And they’re waiting for John to come down 
to the station before they begin. See him 
when he comes back, Meg.” 

Carpy knew nothing of what those words 
—and the last words—meant to Margaret 
Hyde. But he could not help seeing the 
suffering in her face strangely intensified. 
“You're sick, Meg,” he exclaimed not un; 
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sympathetically; “that’s what’s the matter, 
girl. Go to bed till breakfast time—don’t 
believe there’s a thing in the house to cook, 
anyway.” 

Her lips could scarcely frame words. “TI 
must see John Selwood,” she repeated with 
a supreme effort at self-control, “I must 
see him now. Who is in there with him?” 

“Bill Pardaloe and Bob Scott.” 

“Doctor,” she exclaimed, stepping closer 
in her almost frantic appeal, “help me! Ask 
them to step out a moment. I tell you, I 
must talk to him alone—now.” 

It was impossible not to acknowledge her 
extremity. Carpy reopened Selwood’s 
door. He spoke to Pardaloe and Scott. 
“Look here, boys,” he said, beckoning with 
his head, “both of you. Step out here a 
minute. Meg wants to talk to John, pri- 
vate.” 


Selwood, cleaned up and brushed up as 
decently as he could be with his bandaged 
arm, stood before the table preparing to 
go to the barn. He was buckling on his 
cartridge belt; his coat was thrown over his 
shoulder. Hearing Margaret’s footsteps, he 
looked around. One glance revealed the 
agony in her face. He laid unlighted on the 
table a cigarette that Scott had rolled for 
him, and spoke. “What is it, Margaret?” 
He pointed to a chair. ‘You're not “hurt?” 

Looking at him almost wildly and like 
one dumb with emotion, she sat down. 
When she spoke she had already forgotten 
the question he had just asked. “Mr. Sel- 
wood 4 

He interrupted her. He had taken his 
revolver up from the table and was slowly 
slipping fresh cartridges into the cylinder. 


“When,” he demanded with good-natured ` 


unconcern, 
‘John?’ ” 
“Never, to me—never,” she said bro- 
kenly. “But to-night I come to beg my 
life at your hands—hoping, praying you 
won’t deny me. Let me tell you what I 
mean—tell you my story. I was married 
ten years ago, when I was eighteen. Oh, 
yes,” she said to cut off his surprise, “I 
know how old I look—trouble has done 
that. For three years I had the best hus- 
band in the world—kind, considerate, de- 
voted. His friends persuaded him to go 
into politics. They elected him city treas- 
urer of the little town where we lived in 
-Michigan. That was his undoing, it meant 


“did I stop being just plain 
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being out nights, being a good fellow, drink- 
ing, spending, wasting. 

“This lasted two years. And during that 
time I fell sick. I was very sick, a long 
time, and he did everything he could in 
the world to care for me—to relieve me. I 
cost him so much, oh, so much for doctors 
—more than I wanted him to spend; but he 
would try everything that gave us the least 
hope. He said I should have the best care, 
and he gave it liberally, extravagantly, to 
me. Then—one night he came home. He 
had been drinking.” She stopped an in- 
stant. “It was the first time in my life, 
John, I had seen him in drink,” she went 
on. “He told me that night his accounts 
were short, that the next day his books 
would be examined; that he must face the 
penitentiary—or run away.” 

In her agony, she sat, now twisting and 
clasping her fingers, now her hands; now 
looking at the floor, now looking at Sel- 
wood imploringly—her words wrung from 
her reluctant lips. ‘‘When he told me that,” 
she faltered on, “I was frightened. I was 
weak that night! And I was wicked. I 
told him to go, John—to go at once. But 
to write me. And that when he found some 
safe place far away in the West, I would 
join him.” 

Selwood only looked at her, not unfeel- 
ingly, but as one who could say nothing 
because he knew not what to say. Mar- 
garet moistened her parched lips. “He 
never wrote me,” she said in a low, hard 
voice. “If he did, I never got the letter. 
I made up my mind he must have been 
hurt or killed, and that I would find out, 
or find him, myself. And- after weary, 
weary months of search I did find my hus- 
band—here—in Sleepy Cat.” 

Her eyes had dropped from her listen- 
er’s eyes. Her head hung. Her voice fell 
still lower. “He was not hurt, not dead. 
But worse for me—his feeling—for me— 
was dead. He cared nothing for me—noth- 
ing 2 

“But you,” interposed Selwood coldly, 

“you cared for him. It’s an old story, isn’t 
it? Well, what then?” 

Ap stayed here while he was here; then 
I went to Thief River to be near him— 
not chasing him, not bothering him—hop- 
ing some time to repay him for his old 
goodness to me. But he had chosen bad 
company, and through drink was going 
from bad to worse. I can’t excuse him for 
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the evil. But I know there is good in my 
husband. I’ve come to you to plead for 
his life.” 


“To me?” echoed Selwood, mildly aston- 
ished. “Why to me? What’s his name?” 

It took all her courage to speak. “He 
doesn’t use his real name here,” she said 
in low, strained tones. ‘You wouldn’t 
know it if I mentioned it. He is known 
here—as Cliff Starbuck.” 

“Starbuck!” 

She heard the name blurted out in hate- 
ful amazement. With dry, despairing eyes 
she watched the passionless features before 
her harden into the cold refusal that she 
saw was coming. 

Leaning against the table, with his back 
to it, the gambler shifted from one foot to 
the other. His eyes, that he might avoid 
her eyes, fixed on the floor, he flattened 
his left hand at his side on the table and 
his right hand rested on the grip of the 
revolver he had slung in the scabbard at 
his hip. 

“rt tell you, Margaret,” he said at last, 
speaking with apparent unconcern but with 
deadly point, “I’m sorry you’re mixed up 
with that fellow. But I couldn’t do a thing 
for you, if I wanted to—and I can’t hon- 
estly say I’m looking to do anything for 
that man, They’re going to hang him— 
and it’s almost too good for him. That, 
if you want it, is my honest opinion. But 
you might go and talk to the two Cole 
boys, John and Abe, if Abe’s alive yet, 
and to the teamsters. If they’re willing to 
let him go”—he shifted again on his feet 
—“I won’t say anything.” 

“But, John!” she pleaded in heart-break- 
ing tone, “if you won’t say anything, I’m 
lost. None of those men would have any 
mercy for me, or for him, but to hang him. 
They have no hearts, no feeling—you know, 
I might as well go out and beg the stones 
in the streets for mercy.” 

Selwood stood motionless. ‘He pulled 
a knife on me in that clinch to-night. 

Her plea was so swift! “He was drink- 
ing to-night!” 

“He dragged Christie Fyler out of this 
hotel down to that———” Words, could con- 
vey no more of hateful, bitter ae than 
his words carried. 

“He was drinking, John—drinking! And 
the others were going to burn the hotel. 
I was here; I know! And / went with her 
to protect her, John. J went with her! Vd 
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have given up my life rather than she 
should come to harm. I thought of her. I 
thought of you.” 

“My advice to you would be to let him 
hang.” 

“John!” 

“I don’t want to hurt your feelings by 
saying how I feel toward that man.” 

She sprang up from her chair and, clasp- 
ing one of her bony hands in the other, at 
the waist of her poor, worn dress, stood, 
dry-eyed, before him. ‘John, listen! Have 
you never done things you wish you hadn’t 
done?” 

He snorted. 
with that——” 

“You know what whisky will do to a 
man.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t blame kis mean- 
ness on whisky. It’s got enough to answer 
for!” 

“I don’t. I don’t! I blame it on myself. 
When I should have told him that terrible 
night to do right, I told him to do wrong. 
Pity me! Have a little mercy on me, 
John. Think of the old padre whose picture 
you kept here on the wall so long—who - 
has spent his life forgiving men, helping 
them. Oh, Ill pray that you find that 
padre, John. If he were here, he would 
ask you, for the sake of Christ and His 
Mother, to pity me to-night, to let Cliff 
go. Think of Christie, John. You love 
her; she loves you. Would you spare him 
if ske asked you? I’ve told her all this. 
She’s in my room now down the hall. 
She’ll beg for his life of you this moment if 
you'll let her—she told me she would. Ske 
has forgiven him. Oh, God!” Her words 
poured out in a torrent—low, tearless. She 
sank before him on her knees. “Pl do 
anything for you you could ask of a woman, 
John. PI pray for you every day and 
night of my life. Have pity on me! Spare 
him to me for one more—just one more 
chance!” 

She had caught his bandaged hand in 
her thin, knotted fingers and covered it 
with her forehead. He stood irresolute, 
wanting to pull it away and ashamed to do 
it—uneasily listening and thinking. 

Then his face darkened. He jerked him- 
self angrily up and drew his hand impa- 
tiently from her. 

“What do you want me to do?” He 
threw the words at her with a rude savage- 
ness that would have frightened another. 


“T hope they don’t class me 
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But Margaret knew what his words meant. 
She scrambled to her feet and caught his 
hand again in her hands and broke into a 
flood of tears. “Oh, I don’t know. I don’t 
know,” she sobbed; then she lifted her 
streaming face with the tender confidence 
of a child. “You will know, John.” 

“Sit down,” he snapped. She shrank 
away. From the chair she only looked her 
hope and her gratitude, watching anxiously 
the play. of his features. Selwood, with a 
vacant expression, took up from the table 
Scott’s cigarette, put it between his lips, 
and slowly felt for a match. He felt first 
in one pocket of his waistcoat, vainly; then 
he felt in another; he felt for a match in 
a right coat pocket, and again he felt in his 
left coat pocket. It seemed to poor Mar- 
garet as if he never would find that trouble- 
some match. In her wrought-up anxiety 
she was about to offer to run out and find 
a match for him when he felt finally in the 
first pocket he had tried and drew out the 
match he had at first missed. He lighted 
his cigarette, drew it from his mouth after 
a whiff, and spoke.. 

“Im doing something I don’t approve 
of,” he said sulkily, and more deliberately 
than usual. Indeed, she had seen how much 
thinking had gone into the search for one 
match. ‘Nobody else will approve of it, 
that’s a cinch. This buck has tried his 
blamedest to kill me, and done worse’n 
that. Nobody outside a lunatic asylum 
would turn a hand to help him. If I wasn’t 
a blamed fool, Z wouldn’t.” 

Margaret, with only the tears that had 
been shed brimming in her eyes, sat look- 
ing at him, Her subdued fingers worked 
unseen together. “I’m doing what I do 
for you,” he said harshly. “Not for him.” 

She bowed her head. “Ask Bob Scott,” 
he said, “to bring McAlpin in here. Mc- 
Alpin is waiting for me downstairs. But 
if you want to save your man, don’t let 
Pardaloe come in. When Scott and Mc- 
Alpin come in here, stay outside the door 
till I send for you. 

“Boys,” he said to McAlpin and Scott 
the moment the door of his room closed 
behind them, “Meg, out there, is the wife of 
this damned Cliff Starbuck. You didn’t 
know it; I didn’t—nobody around here 
knows it except themselves. I can’t tell 
you everything she told me to-night—if I 
stopped to, they’d have Starbuck hanged 
before I get down there. And I can’t tell 
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you why I’ve promised her his life, but I’ve 
been just blamed fool enough to do it, that’s 
all. And,” he spoke low and with danger- 
ous intoning, “when I make a promise, I 
don’t allow any man to interfere, I- don’t 
care who he is. To begin with, Starbuck 
is my own personal prisoner. I want to get 
him away without hurting some people’s 
feelings—you can understand that. Will 
you help? 

“Well,” he continued, as he listened to 
their protests of loyalty, coupled with an 
ungrudging assent, ‘I thought maybe you 
would. Now call in Meg.” 

Scott opened the door, and Margaret 
Hyde, looking questioningly from one to 
the other, as if to read her fate in their 
eyes, stepped inside, and the door was 
closed behind her. Selwood spoke again. 
“Starbuck and Big Haynes,” he said to 
her, “are tied up and locked in the harness 
room at the barn. Lefever’s men are guard- 
ing them. TIl go down with you all and 
take care of Lefever. He'll call off his 
men and leave me to look after my pris- 
oners. Bob, you'll cut Starbuck loose. 
McAlpin, you'll have horses saddled and 
ready at the back door of the barn, and 
Bob will ride with ’em to the east end of 
town. Nobody,” he spoke now to Mar- 
garet Hyde, “will bother you beyond that. 
Keep out of the way of travel and of our 
men, but get east as fast as you can. If 
you can get to Medicine Bend, you'll be 
all right—nobody there to bother. But 
between here and there you'll have to look 
out. Any of our boys or the Vigilantes will 
shoot him on sight. Leave the horses at 
Medicine Bend in our barn. Well, I guess 
that’s all. 

“Not quite, either,” he added, still think- 
ing. “Barbalet’s gun is at the barn. Star- 
buck can take that. Pick up some grub at 
the barn for ’em, Jim, and a couple of can- 
teens. Give ’em some matches and a flint 
and a pair of blankets. That’s all!” He 
started forward on his feet. “Well head 
for the barn. Hang it,” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly recollecting himself, ‘“there’s Bill 
Pardaloe yet! I'll never square it with him 
if I talked an hour. Hell never give in. 
Where is he?” 

Scott grinned. 
when I come up.” 

“Who’s behind it?” 

“Bull Page.” 

“Tell him to hold Bill for ten minutes, 


“Hanging over the bar, 
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anyway—to lock him in if he has to. 
There’s no time to lose.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
REPRIEVE. 


[NPER one pretext or another, Lefever, 

amenable to Selwood’s plea for Meg 
Hyde, who had never refused to take care 
of a teamster when he was sick, got rid 
of the harness-room guards. It was more 
trouble for Lefever to dispose of the re- 
mainder of his fighting men, but on the 
strength of burning rumors,,in the invention 
of which the wagon boss easily excelled, 
the men were sent on various but pressing 
wild-goose chases and Selwood’s way was 
cleared. 

He left Margaret in the office and took 
McAlpin well down the dark gangway, near 
one of the big oat bins. 

“Where have you got Haynes?” asked 
Selwood. 

McAlpin shuffled about and scraped his 
feet. “John,” he said apologetically, but 
speaking fast to skate over very thin ice, 
“it’s this way: Haynes wasn’t the worst of 
them devils—now, was he?” 

The barn boss looked hopefully for a 
sign of assent from his listener, but Selwood 
was silent and emotionless. It made it a 
little harder to go on, but McAlpin pushed 
ahead. “The teamsters was for stringing 
up everybody they ketched after this last 
fight down at Bartoe’s. But I just stood 
’em off on Haynes. He told me how come 
the bunk house burned. Starbuck and Bar- 
toe sent him to tell you that they wouldn’t 
touch company property if you stayed neu- 
tral. But he couldn’t find you and gave 
the word to Lefever, and Lefever said the 
teamsters would stay out of it. But some 
of the teamsters had grievances agin’ the 
gamblers and went out with the Vigilantes, 
so Starbuck said that released them, and 
they fired the bunk house.” 

McAlpin talked fast. “But I didn’t think 
it right to take Haynes out, not till you 
come,” continued the Scotchman artfully. 
“But now you're here and, of course, you’ll 
do as you please,” he added, tinging his 
submission with an appeal, “only, I——” 

“Where is Haynes?” 

“Right here in this bin,” explained Mc- 
Alpin, pointing to the bin at their hands. 
“He’s under the oats—tied up and all safe 
till you decide whether you'll let them 
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dashed Vigilantes hang him. But he wasn’t 
the worst of them devils, John, not by no 
manner 0’ means, at all.” 

“Get him out,” directed Selwood, still 
noncommittal. ; 

McAlpin, handing his lantern to Selwood, 
sprang into the bin and began. to paw down 
into the oats. In one corner he had left 
an air hole, cunningly contrived with empty 
sacks, and after digging at this corner so 
deep that Selwood felt confident his friendly 
offices had resulted in smothering the auc- 
tioneer, McAlpin uncovered Haynes, cut the 
ropes from his arms, and digging out his 


‘feet, cut the ropes from his ankles. He 


then waited for Haynes to get up. But 
Haynes seemed to take no particular inter- 
est in getting up. After some prodding and 
some assistance, however, from his self-ap- 
pointed keeper, the big fellow pulled him- 
self together and staggered to his feet. 

Selwood held up the lantern. Falstaff, 
victim of the merry wives, presented no 
more desperate appearance than the old- 
time confidence man and mock auctioneer. 

He blew the oats from his mustache, 
blinked, and spoke huskily. “If it’s time 
to move, boys, I guess I’m ready. I'll ask 
you to remember I’ve got a weak heart— 
don’t hang me high. You'll get just as good 
results if I’m six inches off the ground as 
if I was six feet.” 5 

“Don’t make a blamed fool o° yoursel,” 
sputtered McAlpin. ‘“Here’s John Selwood. 
Mind yoursel’; don’t fall into the gang- 
way.” : 

“Ed——”’ began Selwood. 

Haynes interrupted him. “Don’t say any- 
thing, John. I can’t help the way things 
have gone. But Pll say this: I don’t 
know, no more’n a child unborn, who fired 
the hall. Bull Page told me the Vigilantes 
were coming up the hill after me, so I had 
to light out.” 

“Well, whatever’s coming to you, Ed, 
there’s nothing coming to-night. You know 
this country ‘tween here and Medicine 
Bend?” : 

. “Backwards and forwards, John.” 

“Meg Hyde -has begged Starbuck from 
me. It’s not coming to him, but I’ve been 
fool enough to give in. If they can get to 
Medicine Bend they’ll be safe. If one of 
the teamsters catches sight of Starbuck he’ll 
shoot him. They’ve got to get to the Bend 
by keeping off the big trail and sneaking 
through the cafions and behind the rocks. 
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It’s your chance, Ed. I’ve got nothing like 
hanging against you—not a thing like it. 
McAlpin will have the horses at the back 
door and you can do your best to make it 
with Starbuck and Meg Hyde. Hustle.” 

Leaving McAlpin to explain, Selwood 
walked rapidly back to the dingy, smelly 
office. Margaret Hyde was feverishly wait- 
ing. He directed her to go into the har- 
ness room and apprise her husband, making 
only the request that Starbuck under no cir- 
cumstances speak to him: After Margaret 
had gone in and come out again he told 
her to go to the gangway door and wait, 
took the lantern from her hand, went into 
the room himself, and bending over Star- 
buck, cut the ropes that bound him, stead- 
ied him on his cramped feet, unlocked the 
gangway door, threw it open, and pointed 
to Meg outside. 

Starbuck, blear-eyed and blood-crusted, 
his hair disheveled and his trousers and 
coat awry, was a desperate sight. He 
gazed at Selwood, standing with the lantern 
in one hand and Bartoe’s gun in the other. 
Selwood silently handed him the gun. He 
had been forbidden to speak. His lips 
were sealed. He tucked the gun into his 
trousers waistband and took a step toward 
the door that meant freedom. Before the 
threshold he stopped, turned to Selwood, 
and spoke. 

“John,” he said in a tone new to his 
listener, “I’ve been a——” He applied to 
, himself a scurrilous epithet. “But if I can 
ever make it up to—Meg—and you 2 

Selwood waved him on. “Never mind 
me, Cliff,’ he said evenly. “Your chance 
lies ahead of you.” He pointed to the 
door. “Take it.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FACE TO FACE. 


THE sun rose Sunday morning on a ruin- 
ous scene in Sleepy Cat. With a good 
part of the town burned, most of the peo- 
ple in hiding, with few provisions saved 
from the burned stores, Sleepy Cat lay 
stunned by its misfortunes. An effort to 
break away from the rule of the -disrepu- 
table element and purge the town had 
reacted almost to the complete destruc- 
tion of the town itself; and the tent colony 
of transients and emigrants had fled with 
stories wilder than the facts. 
. From the crossbar of the first telegraph 
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pole planted in Sleepy Cat with grandilo- 
quent words hung two sinister reminders 
of the work of the reénforced Vigilantes. 
But sensational was the upheaval when it be- 
came known that Starbuck, organizer and 
brains of the crooks, had, together with 
Big Haynes, made his escape. 

No explanations were forthcoming from 
the stage barn. It had happened, that was 
all. The man captured by Selwood was 
his own prisoner, it was said, and he was 
the one to feel most aggrieved. 

McAlpin had, from the first, claimed Big 
Haynes as his own take. And as McAlpin 
had never up to that time been known to 
brave a bad man, much less to capture one, 
it was believed by some that he had suc- 
cumbed to the excitement of a night of ter- 
rors and fought and won à real fight. Oth- 
ers held that as between McAlpin and Big 
Haynes it must have been chiefly a contest 
as to which should surrender to the other 
first. But Big Haynes was gone. 

Bill Pardaloe, when told that Starbuck 
was missing, stamped and snorted; but un- 
der the skillful ministrations of Bull Page 
was diverted from his noisy intention of 
heading a death chase after the fugitives, 
and was persuaded, instead, to go to bed. 

The breakfast served that morning in 
Doctor Carpy’s Sleepy Cat Hotel was un- 
usual. At sunrise a barrel of salt pork 
was luckily found in, and rolled from, a 
dark corner of the stage warehouse, and 
together with a barrel of flour and a sack 
of green coffee, was commandeered for pub- 
lic need. The hotel was accorded these 
provisions and a barrel of army biscuits. 

Not until he had assembled this proven- 
der could the busy surgeon-landlord get 
away to interview the padre, who, he was 
then told by Scott, had gone up to the rail- 
road station to look in upon the wounded. 

Carpy opened the waiting-room door to 
look for his man, and paused. 

At the far end of the room, sitting on an 
upended keg, his back supported against 
the wall, Carpy saw one of his much-band- 
aged Vigilantes. Bending over him with a 
cup of water while the wounded man drank 
was a man of advanced years whose dark 
soutane easily identified him as one of that 
small but widely scattered band of men 
known to the Indians of every tribe of the 
West, from the Staked Plain to Hudson 
Bay, as blackrobes. 

When the padre lifted the cup from the 
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bandaged lips he straightened up, and 
Carpy perceived how tall he was, and spare. 
The priest and the surgeon saw each other 
at the same moment. Carpy noted the 
straight iron-gray hair, brushed back from 
the wide forehead; the strong, almost stern, 
features, bronzed to the color of the red 
men to whom he ministered; and the long, 
lean hand holding the tin cup., 

“Padre,” said the surgeon, coming up 
with blunt raillery, “I’m glad to see you 
making yourself useful. If you want a job 
nursing, I’ll hire you right now. I’m doc- 
toring this outfit.” 

When the blackrobe smiled his features 
lost their stern repose. “It would not be 
new work,” he replied, with a heavy, for- 
eign accent, “but I’m sorry to see such war- 
fare, such bloodshed—and what about?” 

“Padre, some of this Sleepy Cat blood 
needed to be shed—in fact, a good deal of 
it,” observed the doctor evasively. “PI 
tell you all about it. First, though, I want 
to ask you a few questions, padre, about 
something that happened in this country a 
long, long time ago—going on thirty years. 
I want to see whether you can throw any 
light on it; then I’m on my way. But I’ve 
told Bob Scott, that half-breed you came in 
with, to bring you up to my hotel with your 
Indians for something to eat this morning. 
How long have you traveled this country, 
padre?” 

Carpy was not a hard man to read. 
Single-minded, bluntly outspoken, his hon- 
esty of intent was written on his open coun- 
tenance, and the experienced reader of men 
before him perceived it all. The composed 
blackrobe parried his question, all in good 
part, with another. “How old are you, 
doctor?” 

Carpy laughed and shook his head. 
“Dog-gon’d near. forty, padre—if I must 
say it.” 

“Then I crossed these mountains, first, 
a good time before you were born.” 

“Why, you must remember old Fort 
Pierce.” ; 

“I was here many years before Fort 
Pierce was built.” : 

“Well and good. Do you remember an 
old fellow there named Colonel Roper? He 
commanded there a long time. Of course,” 
added Carpy apologetically, “he wasn’t as 
old then as he is now.” 

“I did not know him.” 

“Ever know his son, Lieutenant Roper?” 

1LA—POP. 
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“T never knew any of the officers at the 
fort.” ' 

“Were you ever there?” 

“No.” 

The good-hearted surgeon began to grow 
uncomfortably warm in his difficulties. 
“Well, then, you never married anybody at 
the fort?” 

“Never.” 

“Was there any other blackrobe through 
this country, thirty years ago, padre?” he 
continued, with oozing hope. 

The padre answered after careful thought, 
“No,” said he. 

“Dog-gone it,” exclaimed Carpy, knit- 
ting his brows, but reduced in the clerical 
presence to his one effeminate epithet, “I 
can’t see how it is—and Bob Scott swears 
you are the man!” 

“What do you mean, my doctor?” 

“Did you ever marry anybody out here?” 

“Many of the Indians, of course, my doc- 
tor. Sometimes a white man—a trader or 
trapper—and an Indian woman. Very 
rarely a white couple, very rarely—usually 
on the steamboat. Once, camping on the 
river below Fort Pierce, I married a young 
army officer to a young white woman. But 
that poor young man was killed soon after- 
ward.” 

“In the Roper Massacre at Crawling 
Stone Wash! My God!” exclaimed Carpy, 
the petspiration starting from his forehead. 
“That’s the very story!” He seized the 
padre incontinently by the arm. “Come!” 

The padre looked at him, astonished, and 
pointed to the room. “But your patients 
here?” 

“All attended to—most of ’em junk, any- 
way.” 

Junk!’ echoed the padre, shocked. 
“Men with human souls, junk! Doctor!” 

Carpy hastily shook his head. ‘They 
ain’t men—just coyotes, most of ’em. They 
aint hurt anything much. Right over 
there in the corner,” continued the doctor, 
pointing but forgetting his decorum in his 
excitement, “is that same damned old Colo- 
nel Roper himself. I'll tell you all about 
it—come right along with me, padre, and 
save a man’s life. Then fill up with break- 
fast and come back here, fast as you want 
COs 

Before the two men reached the hotel the 
padre, urged to a brisk pace by his com- 
panion, had all of the story the doctor had. 
Selwood had brought Tracy up from the 
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barn to the hotel, made him comfortable 
in a room, and was walking down the stairs 
when Carpy opened the front door of the 
hall and ushered his companion in. 

t Unable to repress a start at the unex- 
pected appearance of the aged, venerable 
missioner, whose spotted, shabby soutane 
pictured well the accidents of mountain 
travel, Selwood paused. But apart from 
the rough exterior, it was the dark, pierc- 
ing eyes, the gray hair, the bronzed fea- 
tures, the expression of a grave face that 
he had studied since he was a boy, that 
now walked out of a tragic past into life 
before him—it was this that shook the gam- 
bler to the depths. He knew before a word 
was spoken that this man was the man of 
the picture. 

“He’s got it!” cried Carpy to Selwood 
loudly, and before any one else could speak 
a word. “He’s the man! He married 
them.” Carpy, in his excitement, caught 
the padre’s arm with one hand to urge him 
forward and shot the other like a sema- 
phore out at Selwood. ‘He’s got it, 
John,” cried the doctor. ‘This is the man! 
He married them! He knows everything. 
Padre.” Carpy turned to his companion and 
pointed to his friend, “that’s their boy 
standing right here!” 

Selwood had need of all his restraint. 
He stood, motionless, on the lowest tread 
of tue stairs. The missioner scanned the 
serious features before him with composed 
and penetrating eyes. “Is this, then,” he 
said, for Selwood made no attempt to break 
the silence, “is this,” repeated the black- 
rebe slowly, “the child of my marriage of 
that young lieutenant so long ago?” 

The gambler made no answer. Instead, 
he sat down on the stair and buried his face 
in his bandaged hands. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CARPY STARTS THINGS. 


Q ELWOOD spent a long time that morn- 

ing with the blackrobe. He urged him 
to come up to the hotel and remain over- 
night. But the old campaigner would not 
leave his Indians, and professed himself un- 
willing to risk sleeping in a room lest he 
take cold. He preferred to camp with his 
escort, who had pitched his tent down by 
the river, and could not be dissuaded. But 
he wrote out for Selwood all the details he 
could remember of that eventful night of 
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the marriage of his father and mother, and 
gave the record to him. 

Since he would not remain uptown as 
Selwood’s guest, Selwood declared that he 
himself would spend the night with the 
padre down at the river; and having es- 
corted him to his simple camp, Selwood, 
still much bandaged, returned to the hotel 
to forage for a blanket and filch what could 
be found in the way of delicacies and sup- 
plies for the Indians. 

While getting together, with Bob Scott’s 
aid, what could be found in the way of 
sugar, flour, meat, and tobacco, Carpy came 
in on the marauders of his storeroom. He 
dragged Selwood out into his office, planted 
him in a chair, and sat down facing him, 
eager to hear all the details of the padre’s 
story. When the younger man had re- 
counted the padre’s story to the full, Doc- 
tor Carpy told a story himself. 

“John,” he chuckled with much enjoy- 
ment, “I’ve been kind o’ mean.” 

“What you been doing now?” 

“T’ve been ridin’ the old general—told 
him the padre’s here and proved all you 
claimed, up to the hilt. Then I says, ‘What 
have you got to say to that?’ ” 

“What did he say?” 

“What the blazes could he say? But the 
old man’s changed, John. He’s broke—old 
age a-comin’. “Then somebody planted a 
bullet close to his ribs last night and that 
annoyed him consid’able. He was hit in 
the back—they had the Vigilantes plumb 
surrounded one time. So when I poked 
him in the back with the probe I says, 
‘Which way was you running, general?’ 

“Well, if the old man had got mad, I’d 
had some fun out of it. But he never said 
a single word, and that made me kind of 
ashamed of myself, so I apologized and told 
him he mustn’t mind an old army sur- 
geon’s jokes. Then I told him about you 
going down to Bartoe’s alone and leaving 
directions for Lefever to bring the team- 
sters into action soon as you got Christie 
out, and how you cleaned up Starbuck and 
cleaned out the place and burned it. Well, 
that pleased him. I was poking him pretty 
hard with the probe but he just kept askin’ 
questions about you and didn’t wince, 
‘Dash it, doctor,’ he says finally, ‘blood will 
tell; it will tell! The boy’s got it in him.’ 
Takin’ the credit all to himself!” laughed 
Carpy. “Could you beat that? 

“Now, John,” continued the doctor, “I 
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had him brought up here to the hotel. He’s 
asleep now. After a while go up and see 
him. He wants to see you.” 

Selwood shook his head. “I don’t want 
to see him.” 

Carpy raised his chin. ‘Don’t be a mule. 
That’s some of your old grandfather com- 
ing out. in you—not your mother. Some 
while later, go up like a man and see the 
general. To tell you the truth, he ain’t a- 
long time for down here, even if he gets 
well of this wound—which, I think, he 
will.” 

Then in Carpy fashion he sprang a fur- 
ther surprise. “How you feeling this morn- 
ing, John?” 

Selwood almost stared at him. This was 
a question the doctor never asked of any- 
body under any circumstances; Doctor 
Carpy’s patients were told how they felt, 
not asked. But Selwood was ready for 
him. “TI ask you a question, myself, doc- 
tor. Did you come out here in a wagon 
train?” 

“T did.” 

“The first job I got west of the Missouri 
River,” continued Selwood,” was driving a 
team of mules.” 

“Same as I, John—same as me.” 

“I was a youngster, and you know I 
wasn’t a husky one. By the time I drove 
those mules a week, if the owner had 
knocked me on the head I’d have thanked 
him for it. Everybody in the outfit was 
dead afraid the Indians would get us; after 
the first week I was dead afraid they 
wouldn’t. I had sneezed and coughed and 
snorted in that alkali dust till my nose and 
eyes and throat were plum’ burned up. 
Then one evening, after the hottest, scorch- 
ingest day Td ever felt in my life, on the 
Platte bottoms 

Carpy nodded nard. “Hotter’n blazes 
on those bottoms, wa’n’t it?” 

“Somebody up ahead yelled! I was just 
about able to raise my head and look over 
the mules’ ears. There ahead of us—far, 
far away—lI saw snow, the snow on top of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

“Vou’re asking me, are you, how I feel 
to-night? If it wasn’t just for one thing 
Pd say I felt better than I’ve ever felt since 
that evening I saw that snow on top of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

“What’s the one thing?” 

Selwood shrank in fa little. 
couldn’t mend it.” 


“You 
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“John, you’re a blamed fool. Š 
“If I was saying it, I’d put it stronger?ë 
“I know whats a matter with yowi 

And maybe I can’t cure you—not I, myself 

But there’s a little hussy upstairs with heri 

head as full of you as your head is. full of 

her. That girl can do a thing J can’t dòl 

And there she is a-sitting alone all this’ 

long morning, crying her eyes out. Nowi 

what do you think’s wrong with her?! 

That’s all I’m asking. Go upstairs, man}! 

Knock on her door, and if you can’t teli 

her anything else tell her some of the good! 

news you heard to-day. I gave her a hint, 

But she’d like to hear a few things straight 

from you.” 

“Did she say that?” hi 

“That and a whole lot more,” averred 
Carpy, making his prevarication violent, 
since he had gone too far to retreat. “Go 
on upstairs and have a face-to-face talk with’ 
Brown-eyes.” 

Perspiration dewed Selwood’s forehead. 
He never did remember just how he got 
up the familiar flight that morning. But 
once above, he had wit enough to turn to- 
ward his own room to consult the looking- 
glass about his hair. 

What was his surprise to find the door 
of his room open. And looking inside, 
Christie smoothing up the counterpane on 
his bed. He stood perfectly still, watching 
her. In a moment she finished, and turn- 
ing as she straightened up, she saw him in 
the doorway. She gave a startled little 
cry, and her face was a picture of crimson 
confusion. “Oh!” she exclaimed, trying to 
speak and to laugh at once. “You can 
come right in! I’m all through. Margaret 
has gone, you know, and doctor asked me 
if Z wouldn’t tidy up his room and yours 
just for this morning. I—so I made the 
beds—and I Oh, Mr. Selwood, were 
you very much hurt in that perfectly dread- 
ful fight?” 

Selwood protested he had received no 
serious injury, but seemed unable to add 
much to his disclaimer. ‘And all this 
morning,” continued Christie, hardly giving 
him time to speak on; “Tve been trying to 
get a chance to thank you over and over 
again for all you did for me and for father 
last night. I don’t know what would have 
become of us—where I should be now, if it 
hadn’t been for you! You can come right 

” she repeated, growing a bit hazy her- 
self. “I think things are in some kind of 
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order,” she faltered, not only out of breath 
but out of thoughts, for she had stood his 
silent eyes, and something she saw in them, 
about as long as she could and keep her 
senses. “And,” she said, dropping her eyes 
before him, “I’m just going.’ 

. “Don’t be in a hurry, » he suggested, 
standing exactly in the doorway through 
which she was trying to make her escape. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed for the fourth or 
fifth time—and her eyes bulked large with 
fear and apprehension. “I must go to the 
doctor’s room now. His bed isn’t made 
yet!” 

If Christie’s burning cheeks and dis- 
tressed manner were to be believed, this 
fact pictured a terrible situation. But it 
did not impress Selwood. As Christie 
showed fright, he showed composure. 

“Tf Doc Carpy ever saw his bed made, 
he wouldn’t know where to get into it,” 
retorted Selwood unfeelingly. “He sleeps 
in a buffalo robe. Christie,” he added, “Pd 
like a little talk with you. Do you remem- 
ber the morning I met you and your father 
on the Crawling Stone Trail?” 

Christie spoke up promptly. 
do.” 

“Do you remember whether you lost a 
shoe that morning?” 

She looked at him with surprise, “How 
in the world did you know anything about 
that?” 

“I think,” continued Selwood, “I’ve got 
a nice, new girl’s shoe that belongs to you. 
Did you happen to keep the mate to it?” 

“Why, it’s in my trunk, down at the tent 
—if the trunk hasn’t been stolen. What 
about it?? 

“I picked up a girl’s shoe that morning 
on the trail. I thought it was about the 
prettiest shoe I’d ever seen. There was a 
horseshoe lying there on one side of the 
trail, and this girl’s shoe on the other. Id 
had nothing but horseshoe luck all my life 
out here, and it had been rotten luck. So 
I thought I’d take a chance on that girl’s 
shoe for good luck—and I picked it up.” 

Christie laughed. “What a queer idea. 
And what did you do with it?” 

“Tve got it. And what I want to find 
out from you right now and right here is 
what kind of luck it’s brought me. Sit 
down a minute, will you?” 

Christie, somewhat flustered, sat down. 

“I said to myself,” continued Selwood, 
“it must be a nice girl that owned that shoe. 


“Indeed, I 


‘face the world broke? 
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If I could find her—and ever get some 
things in my own life straightened out a 
little—I’d ask her whether she’d marry 
me.” 

He seemed to be running out of words 
and ideas, and Christie came to his aid. 
“Well, of course, I hope”’—her eyes fell— 
“its my shoe, Jobn. Its going to be a 


terrible temptation to—to claim it. 
Couldn’t we make believe it’s mine, John, 
anyway?” 


“Do you really. want it to be yours?” 

Christie looked up into his eyes very sim- 
ply. ‘How could I want it to be any one 
else’s now, John?” 


Five minutes later Doctor Carpy’s loud 
whistle echoed up the hallway. Christie 
Fyler, in Selwood’s arms, started like a 
frightened fawn and tried to break away. 
She could not. “John!” she whispered 
frantically. “Some one’s coming! Let me 
go!” With tear-brimmed eyes she looked 
pleadingly up. He would not release her. 
“He’s downstairs,” murmured Selwood re- 
assuringly. “Theres nobody at all up 
here.” 

“You'll start your arms bleeding again, 


John,” she whispered in alarm. “I can’t 
get a breath!” 
“Christie!” Selwood looked down at her 


face, her head cushioned in the hollow of 
his arm. “Tve got to tell you this, too— 
Tm dead broke.” 

She laughed—who as well as lovers can 
“I guess everybody 
is broke in Sleepy Cat, John. Then, be- 
sides risking your precious life for me, 
you’ve had a terrible misfortune—they 
burned your hall, didn’t they, John? And 
you lost everything?” 

He looked down at her. “Christie,” he 
said seriously, “I suppose you'll be willing 
to prove property by letting me try that 
shoe on you to see if it fits?” 

“Oh, it isn’t necessary to bother you. ay 
can try it on, myself.” 

“Tf you'll let me try it on you, TIl tell 
you a secret.” 

“Go ahead, then.” 

“I burned the hall myself. Yes,” he 
continued, as she looked at him amazed. 
“Why? Well, I was done with it—and 
done with everything that ever was in it. 
All that’s behind me, Christie.” 

There was just an instant of breathless- 
ness. Then she tipped up on her toes 
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just as high as she possibly could and flung 
her arms just as far as she possibly could 
around his neck. and smothered the rest of 
his words in‘ happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE DEATH IN THE CARDS. 


FTER supper James McAlpin. with 
some ceremony drove Selwood’s team 
—the rangy American bays—up to the 
hotel. Due to McAlpin’s personal manipu- 
lation the coats of the horses glistened in 
the afterglow and the tan road wagon shone 
like a mirror. A canker of dull days in 


the barn had put the team on edge. They 
champed at McAlpin’s bits. 
Christie came out on Selwood’s arm, 


bandages and all. It was their first ride 
together, and Christie was to be driver. 
Selwood went through the etiquette of seat- 
ing Christie carefully in the wagon with 
various of his loafers peeking around the 
corners and out of the office windows and 
McAlpin officiously running in to spread 
the dust robe across her knees, tuck it in, 
and running back to the heads while Sel- 
wood got in. 

They drove out on the divide for a few 
more minutes to themselves and then down 
and around by the river to the camp of 
the padre. They found him before a lit- 
tle camp fire. An Indian held the horses 
and the padre pointed them to a seat on a 
ledge. 

“You married my father and mother, 
padre,” said Selwood when he had told his 
own and Christie’s story. “We want you 
to marry us.” 

They talked a long time, Selwood feed- 
ing the little fire with driftwood the Indians 
had gathered. The padre told of that other 
marriage—of the night, the storm, the 
flooded river, and the pine torches of the 
Indians. 

After leaving the camp, loath to part, 
Christie and Selwood drove again out on 
the divide. The stars of the night shone 
in a glory. The Lady in her chair was 
slowly rising in the northeast and the Big 
Bear, Arcturus looking on, was retreating 
in the northwest. The Northern Cross 
stretched its broad arms across the meridian 
and the Eagles, almost overhead, looked 
‘down on these two mountain lovers, lost 
in the immensity of the desert spaces, as 
they had looked down so many autumn 
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nights on so many millions of lovers gone 
before. Low in the west, the heart of the 
Scorpion burned in a red flame, and in the 
east the Sea Monster peered up into the 
sky. To the south of this, a single mass 
of cloud puffed out like a great explosion 
above the horizon and out of it darted in- 
cessant tongues of lightning. 

They drove back to the hotel very late, 
hoping everybody had gone to bed, but in 
this they were doomed to disappointment. 
In the brightly lighted office a brave com- 
pany of frontier adventurers, closely tuned 
to Selwood’s movements, were tirelessly sit- 
ting in a suffocating atmosphere around a 
seriously overheated stove. McAlpin was 
there, waiting to take the team back to the 
barn; Lefever was there as hero of the sec- 
ondary attack on Bartoe’s; Scott, so quietly 
that no one heard him, had sneaked in out 
of the evening chill; Pardaloe, after trying 
all day to “locate” and lick the man re- 
sponsible for Starbuck’s escape, had come 
in to go to bed and forgotten what he came 
for. Tracy, in one corner, lay on his cot 
because he could get no one to carry him 
out into the hall. Fyler was there because 
he had no friends and was trying to make 
some. Bull Page was present to prevent 
bootlegging from the barroom, and Doc- 
tor Carpy was there, after his calls, to dis- 
pense general good feeling, of which he had, 
that night, an ample supply—and to keep 
his guests from burning the lining out of 
his office stove. 

Christie was allowed to go upstairs unmo- 
lested; indeed, she was ignored with chiv- 
alrous ceremony. Selwood, on the other 
hand, was dragged into the office and held 
a victim till he could negotiate peace with 
his retainers; and effected his escape, in the 
end, only by inviting them all to a wedding 
at sunrise down at the river in the camp of 
the padre. 

In the dawn of a glorious mountain 
morning they were married—perhaps on 
just such a spot as that to which Selwood’s 
father had brought his bride-to-be, in the 
storm, so many years before. Selwood, tak- 
ing on family responsibilities, was asked by 
Carpy whether he would elect to use his 
father’s name, Roper, or retain his mother’s 
name, Selwood. He found no difficulty in 
deciding. As Selwood he had been known, 
well or ill, from the beginning of his frontier 
days, and as Selwood, baptized John, he 
wished to be known to their end. His un- 
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fortunate father’s family name had been 
to him too long, and too much, a source 
of humiliation and unhappiness. 

After the wedding breakfast, attended by 
all the guests, with the padre as a special 
guest of honor, Christie persuaded her new 
husband to go up with her to General 
Roper’s room. The old man, weakened by 
wounds and softened by years, broke and 
asked his grandson to forgive the past. 

It was one of those happy moments for 
banishing resentments and forgetting the 
cruelties of pride and obstinacy. Christie 
wiped the tears from the old man’s eyes, 
and he repaid her by throwing a bomb into 
her unsuspecting camp when he sincerely 
congratulated John and herself and begged, 
as the only favor he would ask, that the 
first boy be named John Roper Selwood 
and sent to West Point. 

For a day or two no trip and no escape 
from work were possible for Selwood. He 
was up to his neck in work at the barns 
and the warehouse, straightening out the 
tangle into which the conflagration and the 
rioting at Sleepy Cat had thrown the stage- 
and-wagon schedules. During the day 
scattered lots of supplies began to filter in 
from Medicine Bend, and by nightfall the 
hotel cook was able to promise Doctor 
Carpy a respectable wedding supper as his 
‘ compliment to the bride and groom and a 
company from which no loyal friend was 
excluded. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, behind 
the closely curtained windows of the dining 
room, wedding guests made merry. Chris- 
tie, flushed with happiness, had stolen from 
the table for a moment to run up to the 
general’s room with a piece of wedding 
cake, when one of the two waitresses, com- 
ing up behind Selwood’s chair, whispered 
something in his ears. 

The bridegroom’s face clouded. “Who is 
it?’ he demanded in an impatient under- 
tone. “Is it one of my men?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Selwood. I don’t 
think so. I never saw him before.” 

“Tell him,” directed Selwood testily, “to 
come around in the morning. I’ve worked 
about fourteen hours to-day.” - 

The waitress appeared perplexed. “I 
told him you wouldn’t want to be inter- 
rupted,” she said in an earnest whisper. 
“But it seemed like he was in terrible trou- 
ble. He told me to ask you for God’s sake 
to come out to see him for just a minute.” 
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Selwood muttered a protest. ‘Where is 
he?” he asked in an undertone. 

“Outside the kitchen door.” 

The girl thought that Selwood’s keen eyes 
would have burned her up during the in- 
stant before he spoke again. “Tell him,” 
he said in a low voice, “to go around to the 
front door and sit down on the porch with 
his face to the street—-understand? To go 
around to the front door and sit down on 
the porch with his face to the street,” he 
repeated, “and his back to the door.” 

The waitress passed out into the kitchen. 
Selwood was lighting a cigar when she re- 
turned and whispered to him again. ‘“He’s 
gone around, Mr. Selwood.” 

The talk had all been going on around 
the table, but Pardaloe’s snaky eyes had 
not lost sight of the low-spoken colloquy. 
“What’s a matter, John?” he demanded sus- 
piciously. 

“Some stranger outside wants to see me a 
minute,” said Selwood, rising. “PI be 
right back.” 

Pardaloe was on his feet before Selwood 
had taken a step from the table. He put 
up his bear paw of a hand. “Hold on, 
John!” he said definitively, pushing back 
his chair. “You don’t go out alone to see 
no stranger, ’specially not in your recent 
shape. Hold your horses.” 

The table rose as one man. There was 
a momentary upset and some conflict of 
claims as to who should accompany Sel- 
wood. Without passing on these in words, 
Selwood nodded to Pardaloe and the dis- 
cussion ceased. The mule boss followed 
him in long strides toward the dining-room 
door. Hardly missing step, and with one 
swoop of his long arm, the big fellow 
snatched up his blunderbuss which stood in 
a handy corner, and stooping to get through 
the door, passed out behind Selwood. 

Bob Scott at the table sat close to the 
door leading into the dining room from the 
kitchen. The other two men had not got 
out of the room when Scott, with his habit- 
ual smile of apology—the smile that drew 
about his mouth and retracted his lips in 
such homely lines that but for its kindli- 
ness it would be taken for a grin—rose and 
in perfect silence and with incredible celer- 
ity slipped out into the kitchen and was 
out of the back door and halfway around 
to the front of the hotel in the dark by the 
time Pardaloe had carefully drawn every 
shade in the hotel office and beckoned to 
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Selwood to come in from the hall. He him- 
self then slipped across the hall into Car- 
py’s private office and, throwing up the 
sash of the window that commanded the 
porch, trained his shotgun on the outer 
gloom. : 

Selwood, his revolver in his left hand, 
threw open the hall door without exposing 
himself. The hanging lamp at the foot of 
the stairs threw a light out through the 
opening. Seated on the porch, his face to 
the street, sat a large, loosely built man 
with his head hidden in a dark, pull-down 
cap. “Who are you and what do you 
want?” asked Selwood, inspecting his caller 
from behind the hall door and through the 
crack of the opening. 

“You know me, John,” answered the 
man, hoarse and short in utterance. “But 
I ain’t very popular in these parts just 
now.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Td like to give it to you private, John. 
I’m keeping some under cover.” 

Something in the cadence of the words 
told Selwood that he knew the man. A 
question that followed was only a precau- 
tion, for from the cracked and husky tones 
he felt sure that the man was Big Haynes. 

“Whoever you are, you’re well covered 
where you sit,” remarked Selwood with ap- 
parent indifference. 

“I know it.” 

“Put up your hands. Stand up and turn 
around here,” came the next order from 
the hall. 

Selwood stepped from behind the door 
out on the porch. He could hardly credit 
his senses. It was two days since he had 
seen Haynes; but those two days had aged 
the old confidence man ten years. 
had but just seen this man, and seen him 
with the rope almost around his neck. Fac- 
ing that situation the old man had not 
winced, not for a moment shown the white 
feather. Torn now, bedraggled, completely 
whipped, he stood before Selwood like a 
ghost of his former self. 

“Put down your hands before they fall 
down,” said Selwood, half in pity, half in 


disgust. “What in God’s name has hap- 
pened? Did our men catch you? Have 
you had a fight?” 

“Not the kind you mean, John. Give 


me a drink, and le’ me sit down and tell 
the story. I ain’t had a bite to eat since 
yesterday noon.” 


Selwood - 
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They led him into the office, helped him 
into the washroom, and Scott went to the 
kitchen for. strong coffee. Big Haynes 
drank four cupfuls before he could quit; 
then, sitting. in front of Selwood, who 
leaned against the writing table, and with 
Pardaloe and the Indian listening, he spoke. 

“We got away from here yesterday morn- 
ing O. K.—after you turned back, Bob— 
Starbuck, Meg, and me, and we made time 
on the Medicine Bend Trail till daylight. 
When sunup come, we struck off into the 
rough country south and worked east, best ` 
we could, till noon; then we stopped for to 
eat and rest up. The going was pretty bad, 
especially on Meg. Her horse picked up a 
stone and went lame early in the morning 
and that held us back. Then we figured 
out nobody would molest her, alone on the 
trail, nor the teamsters wouldn’t bother her 
none about the horse, for they all knowed 
Meg. So we rode her over to the trail and 
Starbuck and me made up to meet her at 
Crawling Stone Creek that night. So we 
parted.” Haynes shook his head. ‘There 
was a game woman, John, if ever there 
was one.” 

“There was a game woman, John,’ ” 
echoed Selwood, suspicious and angry. 
“What do you mean?” He sprang for- 


ward. “Is Meg dead?” he thundered at 
Haynes. “Did Starbuck kill her?” he asked 
in a rage. 


Haynes put up his hand. In all the 
wreck of his sorry plight, whatever it might 
be, there was something, for the first time, 
that commanded respect. “Let me alone, 
John. You'll hear the whole story soon 
enough. 

“She was there ahead of us at dark, wait- 
ing—down by the quicksand crossing. Meg 
said there was a good many teams along 
the road. We planned to take the trail 
when the moon come up and ride all night, 
but we was plum’ tuckered, all three of us. 
So Starbuck said we would go up.the cañon 
a ways and camp for the night and rest 
up Meg’s horse all the next day—that was 
to-day—and ride all the next night—that 
was to-night. 

“When we thought we was up far enough 
for to be pretty .well hid, we staked the 
horses up above, where there was a little 
grass, and built a fire down on a ledge and 
had supper. I never knowed, no more than 
a baby, that Starbuck and Meg was former 
man and wife—never dreamt it. After sup- 
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per they told me their story. Meg said she 
told you z 

“What story?” demanded Pardaloe pee- 
vishly. 

“Never mind now, Bill,’ said Selwood, 
adding sharply, to Haynes, “Go on.” 

“Starbuck said he’d got another chance 
from a man he never expected to get a 
chance from ag ; 

“What man?” roared Pardaloe, starting 
up. 
Seiwood whirled on him, throwing up his 
` hand at the same time to shut off Haynes. 
“Dash it,” he cried, “let the man tell his 
story, Bill! Ask questions afterward. No 
matter what Starbuck said.” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Pardaloe, pointing 
an accusing finger at Selwood. “Do you 
know the name of the man?” 

“Yes,” retorted Selwood severely, “and 
Tl give you his name in good time.” 

Pardaloe drew in a long, hissing, satisfied 
breath. “Tl kill that dog,” he muttered to 
Scott, “if it’s the last thing I do on earth!” 

“Well, there they were,” continued 
Haynes. “Meg had three cigars; she gave 
me one and gave Starbuck two. He said 
shed saved his life, and they would head 
for the Panhandle and start over again. 
We didn’t talk long. All Meg said was she 
wanted me to know she was Starbuck’s real 
wife and she didn’t like to be called just 
Meg, but Margaret Starbuck. 

“Anyway, the two of ’em went to sleep 
close to the fire. I moved off a way. I 
was so blamed done out I just couldn’t 
sleep. So there I was lying on my back on 
the rock, thinking where’d I land next, when 
I began to hear a funny kind of noise. And 
it kept getting louder ’n’ louder, ’n’ fun- 
nier and funnier, up the cafion. I lifted 
up to look, and there, away up the cañon, 
I seen a big, white streak stretching clear 
across it, right from wall to wall, and roar- 
ing. I set up and called to Starbuck and 
pointed. -“What’s that white?” I says. 


“He jumped up like he’s shot. ‘Water?’ 
he yells. ‘Margaret!’ he yells. ‘Cloud- 
burst! Quick, for your life! Grab your 


saddle, Haynes. 
Up!’ 

“He grabbed their two saddles. I 
grabbed my saddle, and we made, hard as 
we could, up on the cafion wall. You know 
about what kind of time we’d make on 
loose rock in the dark. There was a little 
moon over the wall—not much. Pd got 


Get to the horses. Up! 
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maybe ten feet above ’em when I heard 
Meg scream—she’s fell down. The water 
was crashing and roaring down on us like 
all hell was let loose. She yelled to Star- 
buck to save himself. But Cliff dropped 
the saddles and picked up Meg and started 
climbing with her—and the water struck us. 

“I was maybe twenty feet higher than 
Starbuck and Meg. If I’d been forty feet 
it wouldn’t have helped much; that water 
was a hundred feet deep. It picked me 
up like a match, and picked them up, and 
picked the horses up. I never knew any- 
thing till I come to, on a shelf away down 
the cafion. I was pounded clean to pieces. 
How I ever lived I don’t know—but there 
I was. 

“Tt was dark; the moon was gone. I 
yelled out their names, both of ’em, loud 
as I could. Didn’t get no answer. So I 
shivered and shook and stomped around 
till daylight to keep alive. Then I walked 
on down the creek bottom toward the main 
trail. The water was down. I looked care- 
ful for signs and kept calling Starbuck and 
Meg, but didn’t have no hope much of ever 
seeing ’em again till I spied something, 
down at the mouth of the cañon and pretty 
well out in the creek, on a gravel bar. 
First I thought it was a big piece of drift- 
wood; then I thought it was one of the 
horses. I seen, when I got closter, it wasn’t. 
It was Starbuck and Meg. 

“I waded a ways out into the creek and 
got pretty near the sand bar to see if either 
of ’em was alive. Meg’s skirt must ’a’ 


- caught in a snag on the bar and that held 


’em there when the water went down. 
There they were, lying on the up side of 
the bar with their arms tight round each 
other—and their heads part under water; 
Starbuck’s head was clean under water.” 
Haynes, as he paused, wiped his fore- 
head with the back of his grimy hand. “I 
waded back ashore and kept on down the 
wash till I got to the main crossing, and 
set down there to wait for help. Inside an 
hour a couple o’ your wagons, headin’ west, 
come along. I told the boys the story jus’ 
ez ’twas. They’d heard about the trouble 
at Sleepy Cat but didn’t know nothin’ about 
it. They agreed to help me. We unloaded 
most of the hay on one wagon and drove 
it up the creek, close as we could to where 
they lay. We waded out and one of the 
boys took a-holt of their feet and the other 
one and I took their shoulders together, so 
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we got ’em out to the wagon the way they 
lay ’n’ got ’em into the wagon. I asked 
the boy to take ’em to Medicine Bend— 
offered him what money I had, ’cause I 
knew I could get coffins at Medicine Bend, 
and I hated to see Meg put under like a 
dum’ animal. He wouldn’t hear nothin’ to 
turnin’ back—said this was closter and he 
was due here in the mornin’ for a return 
trip, anyway. So John—well, we’re here.” 

Hollow-eyed, he said no more. Selwood, 
after a moment’s silence, spoke to Scott. 
“T guess everybody’s out of the kitchen,” 
he said. “Get hold of Bull and tell him to 
cook some supper for Haynes and hunt up 
a bed for him.” He turned back to Haynes. 
“Where are they?” 

“John, we laid ’°em down at the barn in 
the harness room. There wa’n’t no other 
place, ’n’ I jus’ plum’ didn’t know what to 
do with ’em till I seen you. If you don’t 
think it’s right A 

He hesitated. Selwood finished the sen- 
tence. “It’s all right,” he said, rising. As 
he started toward the dining room, Parda- 
loe laid a heavy hand on his shoulder. And 
he looked down at him with serious eyes. 
“John,” he asked solemnly, “are you re- 
membering what the. cards said, Saturday 
night at Calabasas? We couldn’t figure 
out how it was coming, could we? But the 
old deck didn’t lie. There was death that 
night, sure enough, in the cards.” 

It startled Selwood, when he stepped into 
the hall, to find Christie wide-eyed at the 
open door. She caught his hands. ‘When 
I came downstairs and they told me you 
had been called out, I was frightened and 
I ran out, John, to see where you were,” 
she whispered. “And I heard the terrible 
story! John, what shall we do?” 

They called Carpy out, and while Par- 
daloe and Selwood told the story to the 
merrymakers, Selwood and Christie told the 
doctor. 

“Caught up the cañon in one of them 
blamed cloudbursts,” mused the doctor. 
“Them blamed twisters form right out of 
the blue up there in the Crawling Stone 
mountains. They circus around like a bal- 
loon till they strike against a peak; then 
they burst—and God ‘help who’s camping 


below. Why, in thirty minutes they'll tear 
the whole side of a mountain. Well, it’s 
done!” 


But the doctor vowed with hardened 
oaths that Meg Hyde should have the best 
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there was to be had in Sleepy Cat; and the 
three started for the barn—for Christie 
would not be denied. “Let me go, John,” 
she pleaded. “I’m a woman—she’s a 
woman. Let me go.” 

They lay on a blanket rudely spread on 
the harness-room floor, still locked in each 
other’s arms, Carpy held a lantern to their 
faces; Selwood and Christie stood at their 
side. 

“There’s a considerable bruise in his 
forehead,” said Carpy, speaking after his 
brief examination. “When the water struck 
him, I guess it knocked him flat as a pan- 
cake onto the rocks. That water that comes 
down the Crawling Stone hits a man just 
like a sledge hammer would hit him. It 
slams you down like a ton of brick on the 
rock ’n’ then whips you up like a cork and 
away you go! Starbuck knew all that, toog 
but with Meg in his arms he maybe tried 
to break her fall and, that way, struck the 
rocks wrong himself.” The doctor walked 
slowly around the bodies. “Starbuck was 
a powerful man,” he went on. “If any one 
could have landed in the clear out o’ one 
of them hell twisters, Starbuck could. But 
two of ’em, and one a woman—that’s dif- 
ferent. Load ’em into a wagon, John. 
We'll take ’em up to the hotel.” 

“To the hotel, doc?” echoed McAlpin, 
who with the rest had followed from the 
hotel and crowded into the room to listen. 

“Where else?” roared Carpy. “Up to the 
hotel ’n’ into my office.” 

Christie knelt at Margaret’s side. 
men stood by in silence. 


The 
Her tears moist- 


ened the dark, sandstrewn hair as she tried 


to gather it up somewĦàt and knot it a lit- 
tle at Margaret Hyde’s neck. 

When she rose from her knees, she buried 
her cheek on Selwood’s breast. 

“At least, John,” were her half-whispered 
words, “she died where she would have 
asked to die—in his arms.” ~ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THEY STAY. 


WHATS Selwood going to do?” asked 

Wentworth. He was sitting with 
Carpy in the sunshine on the hotel porch, 
having come up to see where the losses of 
the Vigilante outbreak, and its reprisals, 
had left him. A week had passed since the 
Crawling Stone tragedy, and Sleepy Cat, 
though badly scarred, had already profited. 
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rather than lost, by the efforts to exter- 
minate its crooks and murderers. 

Doctor Carpy took Wentworth’s question 
seriously. “It’s not so much, Ben,” he 
replied, “a question of what #e’s going to 
do. There’s two figuring in that camp 
now!” 

Carpy hardly paused to continue: “Sel- 
wood talked about California. ‘California!’ 
I says. ‘California! Sand! Fleas! Greas- 
ers!’ Well, he thought he was goin’ out 
there, anyway, to get hold of a little freight- 
ing business of his own, and ‘live down’ some 
things he claimed he wanted to forget. I 
says to him, ‘You'll live ’em down faster 
right here, John. The population of this 
town changes every three weeks. In three 
weeks nobody here will ever know you run 
a place here, and things will be lived down 
a week before you’d get to California if 
you traveled night and day.’ But I’m kind 
of afraid the cuss is going, anyway. Don’t 
seem to be no business here he likes. I 
‘offered to sell the hotel to him.” 

“Well,” said Wentworth, “if a freighting 
business of his own is all he’s looking for, 
he need not go to California for it. I came 
up here to offer him a third interest in our 
line. When the railroad gets here we'll 
have to run wagons west to Bear Dance 
for another year. Then the business is 
growing all the time at Thief River—that 
line atross the Sinks will be running ten 
years yet. If he'll live here and spend part 
of his time at Thief River, he can run this 
west end of the line to suit himself.” 

“Well, by gum, I’m thinking that’ll set- 
tle it,” averred Carpy. 

“How’s old Dave?” asked Wentworth. 

“Goin’ to get well. It’s what I’m telling 
you—you can’t hardly kill ’em out here. 
He and old Roper are in bed yet. Their 
rooms are next to each other upstairs and 
they get out of bed every day now for a 
little game of poker, first in one room and 
then in the other. You can’t kill ’em and 
you can’t stop ’em neither—they’re too-old 
dogs. Dave has sent old man Fyler down 
to Thief River to run the mine for him. 
He give Fyler a share in it. I fixed that 
up,” said the innocent-looking doctor. 
“You see, Christie didn’t want to go clear 
out to California and leave her father here! 
—so that put her agin’ California. Now 
let’s hunt up John!” 
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It was not, perhaps, most of all, the 
bribe of an already well-established, profit- 
able, and congenial business that held Sel- 
wood on the crest of the Rocky Mountain 
Divide. Every morning he walked down 
to the barn after he had announced he was 
going to California, it made him sick to 
look into the faces of his men. Gone was 
the snap and the dash of their normal man- 
ner; gone the smiles; the “joshing,” and the 
jokes. And what was as painfully signifi- 
cant, gone were the carefree fits of anger 
and “cussing” and complaints and of argu- 
ments hotly threatening blows, that he, Sel- 
wood alone, was always called on to settle. 

McAlpin’s tail feathers plainly drooped; 
Lefever’s snug trousers waistband grew a 
world too wide for his shrunken sides and 
new notches had to be cut to tighten his 
cartridge belt; Pardaloe moped in and out 
of the stable like an ailing mule, peevish, 
stooped, and hollow-eyed; Bob Scott, in 
desperation, had had his hair cut, and no 
respectable Chippewa squaw would longer 
have acknowledged him as-a brother in 
blood. 

And with all of this, the work went on 
quite as capably as before. It was the 
spirit that had fled—not the faithfulness. 

How much of this desperation was weigh- 
ing on Selwood’s heart as he listened, sober 
faced, to Wentworth’s calm proposals? 
How much did the claims of such a man- 
for-man friendship as men never know, 
and never can know, outside the wild life 
of a mountain frontier, pull at his heart 
while he was debating what to do in a 
grave crisis of his checkered life? 

But one morning there was heard at the 
barn more noise, more shouting, more pro- 
fanity, more laughter, and more arguments 
—more fights were in the offing and more 
symptoms of crude, heartfelt rejoicing were 
heard than had been known there since be- 
fore the days of the Sleepy Cat riots. For 
that morning Selwood and Christie had 
come down to their hotel breakfast just as 
Carpy and Wentworth were leaving the 
dining room. And there was that in their 
manner that Carpy read the moment he 
saw their faces. He was not a bit sur- 
prised, even if Wentworth by any chance 
was, when Selwood—holding Christie on 
his arm—said to them both, “I guess we’re 


going to stay!” 


THE END. 
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Obediah’s “Mann : 


By Eugene Jones 


A case of a fig that grew from a thistle. 


OHN CORNWALL, president of the 
Merchants’ ,Trust Company of Cy- 
press, Florida, found himself facing a 
most disagreeable duty. Disagreeable 

to him because his heart was big. 

Sitting in his private office, he listened 
proudly to the voice of the bank which fil- 
tered through the translucent glass panels 
of the partitions—the hum of conversation, 
the shuffling of feet on the tiled floor, the 
metallic crash of adding machines. For 
Cornwall had nursed that bank through 
much adversity! Time and again he had 
issued his orders to the finance committee 
when ruin hung over the directors’ room like 
a pall; and time and again Cornwall’s wits, 
-Cornwall’s nerve had stood between the in- 
stitution and disaster. 

Everybody admired him, even the crafty 
and unscrupulous Obediah Nale, who en- 
joyed the reputation of being the richest 
man in Cypress—and the meanest. Nale 
would never have intrusted his enormous 
account to other than John Cornwall! 

Now on a8 bright November morning 
Cornwall at*his desk suffered from conflict- 
ing emotions. Out there in the teller’s cage 
worked Sydney Fitch, young, quiet voiced, 
efficient. The colossal nerve of him! Of 
course the depositors halting before the 
barred window would never dream the as- 
sistant teller was a menace. Little did they 
guess to whom they were passing their 


money. That was the damnable part. 
Cornwall writhed inwardly. His bank, the 
product of his life work, threatened by this 
professional crook! And then another pic- 
ture flashed before the president. Jail. 
The horrible monotony of it! He had once 
visited a “State penitentiary to identify a 
forger. And Fitch was so young, so re- 
spectful—— 

“Good morning!” said the president as 
Fitch entered. 

The teller returned the greeting quietly, 
his blue eyes incurious. He was very 
young, clean shaven, his delicate, almost 
effeminate, features lending him a deceptive 
air of frailness. Cornwall found it difficult 
to believe the information he had received. 
This boy one of the cleverest of rascals, an 
expert at disguise? 

But the president remembered his duty 
toward the innocent depositors who had 
placed their faith and money in the Mer- 
chants’ Trust. 

“Fitch, you have been with us three 
months, due to our gullibility.” 

The teller stiffened. “What do you 
mean, sir?” 

“I mean the game’s up. You forged 
your references. You did five years at San 
Quentin for bank robbery.” 

So still was Fitch, he might have been a 
wax image. 

The president continued. “Yon 
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aged matters very cleverly—that letter of 
recommendation from the First National 
Bank of Melville, California. I suppose 
you arranged with a confederate to mail it 
in Melville. You guessed rightly that we 
would be content with a direct communica- 
tion from the institution, May I ask how 
you intercepted our letter?” 

“Offered to post it for your stenographer, 
sir.” This in almost a whisper. ; 

“T see. You were moderately sure the 
company carrying blanket bond on our em- 
ployees would be satisfied with a single let- 
ter, provided it came direct. Excellent rea- 
soning! They were. The thing might 
have worked, if a man from Melville hadn’t 
dropped in yesterday. I mentioned you. 
He has been cashier of the First National 
for some years! Just a slip, perhaps; yes, 
but Providence has a way of arranging 
such slips. Now, Fitch, I’ve given the best 
of my life to building up this bank. What 
would you expect my attitude*to be toward 
a person of your—accomplishments?”’ 

The teller wet his lips. 

“Have you anything to say before I turn 
you over to the police?” 

“No—no, sir.” 

“Aren’t you going to attempt some” last- 
minute explanation?” 

Suddenly Fitch 


clenched his hands. 
“What’s the use? You wouldn’t believe 
che truth any quicker than a lie. I did 
five years, all right. Go on, call in the 
cops.” 

Cornwall wore a puzzled expression. 
“One question first: If you came dewn 
here to clean us out, why have you waited 
so long? Only jast Saturday you had your 
chance. Heaven knows how many previous 
ones you’ve passed up!” 

Fitch raised his eyes. They were like the 
eyes of a fox when the hounds close in: 

“There’s no use my telling you!” 

“Why?” 

“Because nobody ever believes an-—ex- 
convict!” z 

Cornwall leaned forward. “Listen. I’ve 
met and measured all sorts of men. It’s a 
banker’s first duty to recognize a thief— 
not after he has committed a crime, but be- 
fore. Doesn’t it strike you peculiarly that 
I trusted you?” , 

“You were fooled.” 

“I was not!” The other brought his fist 
down on the desk with a crash. “You 
haven’t touched a cent that didn’t belong 
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to you. You have been the best assistant 
teller we ever employed. Now, young man, 
take your choice—tell me the whole thing 
or give yourself up to the police.” 

“Tt wouldn’t help any. I’m not crazy 
enough to think you’d spare a safe cracker.” 

“Nor would I, but this is your chance to 
prove to me you didn’t intend to crack our 
safe. Look here, I’m not deaf to the trou- 
bles of young men. My son died in college 
—automobile accident——” A 

Fitch lost his rigidity. Stumbling across 
the room to the desk, he sank into a chair 
beside it. 

“All right,” he said. 

And then his head went down on his arms 


thrown across the corner of the desk. 


“God!” he sobbed. 
believe me! Nobody ever will! 
tried ——” 

Cornwall touched the bowed head. “I 
will believe you—for my son’s sake.” 

After a while Fitch spoke, chokingly, not 
looking up, almost hypnotized by the man’s 
fingers. “All I wanted was a—chance, sir. 
When I got cut of jail—that was two years 
ago—no bank would have me. I didn’t 
know anything else. I tried all sorts of 
jobs, but every time, one way or another, 
my employers would hear Pd done time. 
Then—you know! Last summer I thought 
maybe by forging references I could come 
South and get a bank job. And after I’d 
proved I was running straight I could tell 
the president. It seemed to me he might 
believe me. The—the fellows here have 
been so decent, I was beginning to respect 
myself, sir. Oh, it’s no use—no use at all!” 

The room was silent in spite of the sounds 
filtering through the partitions. Cornwall, 
the wrinkles of his face like minute, time- 
worn cafions, allowed the compassion in his 
heart to fill his eyes. His hand still rested 
on the boy’s head, but his gaze was far 
away, bridging the years. 

The life of his own son had been wiped 
out ruthlessly; was not this life about to be 
destroyed in even a more terrible manner? 
To forgive was God’s own motto; yet Corn- 
wall, a bank president, was not master of 
his own desires. - And Fitch’s future? A 
series of imprisonments, the gradual disin- 
tegration of all that is worth while in man- 
hood. Potter’s field eventually. Both boys 
dead, one by the hand of God, the other by 
the hand of man! 

Perhaps it was the all-wise power above, 


“Tf only you would 
I—I’ve 
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operating through Cornwall, that found the 
solution; perhaps it was the Lord’s way of 
combating human prejudice and narrow- 
ness. Cornwall did not know he was in- 
spired; he merely knew he spoke from his 
heart. 

“Brace up, son! You're not going to 
jail again. You’re going to hold up your 
head in this town, and San Quentin be 
damned!” 

“You mean you believe me!” 

Cornwall couldn’t stand that. He looked 
away, trying to concentrate on the water 
cooler in the corner, fighting to maintain 
the self-control which now threatened to 
desert him. 

“Of course!” he choked. ‘The world is 
all before you—here! I am going to help 
you, as I would have wanted other men to 
help my son. And you will try always— 
for me—for yourselfi——” 

sa Rp AES B ca Ad 

Presently Cornwall was able to continue 
in a more matter-of-fact tone. 

“Obviously I cannot keep you as assist- 
ant receiving teller; it would endanger you 
as well as myself. The directors—if they 
ever found out—would instantly ask for 
my resignation, and all you wish to forever 
hide would be made public. But I have 
a plan. Can you drive a car?” 

“Vou bet I can!” Fitch’s reaction left 
him pitifully eager. “Why, he almost 
shouted, “I ran away from a New York 
motor cop with a Ford! Can I drive a 
car!” 

The other smiled. “Good! I need a 
chauffeur. Now get this: You came South 
because of lung trouble. You find bank 
work too confining. Nobody would censure 
you for taking an outside job; and nobody 
would have any inclination to hunt up your 
past. Before long there will be a worth- 
while position open in one of our affiliated 
interests, and you shall have it. That is 
how much I believe in you, Sydney Fitch!” 

Slowly the young man got to his feet. 

“There’s nothing to say, sir, except that 
your—your son had the best father that 
ever lived! Maybe some day I can square 
accounts 


The town of Cypress, being largely 
financed on orange trees and paper, kept its 
bankers on the jump. The legal rate of 
interest was eight per cent, the illegal rate 
much higher. When oranges condescended 
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to grow peacefully, without blight, the 
banks made money. When frosts arrived 
the banks had to accept paper the value of 
which was subject to change without no- 
tice—Cornwall’s bank among»others. It 
worried Cornwall a great deal—this forever 
gambling with Old Man Weather. 

The winter of ’twenty-two came into 
Florida with a rush of northern winds and 
half-frozen tourists. Crude-oil stoves 
sprouted in the orange groves. The grow- 
ers prophesied the trees would live, but 
what would happen to the present crop was 
problematical. The Merchants’ Trust got 
rid of a vast amount of negotiable paper, 
its officers wishing heartily it might unload 
still more. The other banks followed suit. 
Had all the financial institutions of Cypress 
joined forces to fight a common enemy, no 
doubt they might have kept their doors 
open. But cutthroat business was the pol- 
icy of the town. “Get your neighbor be- 
fore he gets you!” had been the unspoken 
slogan of Main Street. ’Twenty-two found 
everybody “getting” everybody else. Even 
found the wise and silent Cornwall en- 
meshed. Crops were mortgaged, sold on 
the trees, the trees mortgaged. Packing 
houses became the unwilling owners of 
questionable fruit. 

Then, as if not to disappoint the most 
pessimistic, there descended upon Florida a 
real, manufactured-at-the-north-pole freeze! 

The next day Obediah Nale walked up 
to the cashier’s cage in the Merchants’ 
Trust. 

“Good morning!” he wheezed. 

Obediah had lost his voice some years 
previous in a fit of temper when his wife 
had returned to her family home in the 
North; and like his wife, his voice had 
never come back! : 

“Good morning! Cornwall here? 
ask him to step to the window.” 

Cornwall stepped. 

The banker found Obediah’s small and 
spare frame swathed in a fur-lined over- 
coat. He wore a muffler about his scrawny 
neck, gaiters over his shoes. The skin of 
his face apparently had contracted from 
the cold until it stretched tightly from nose 
bridge to cheek bone, like the canvas of a 
dog tent. It was blotched, unhealthy skin, 
as dry as his personality—but more pol- 
ished! His small eyes, sunk beneath tufted 
brows, watered continually, and he was 
wont to mop a tear at odd moments. He 
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foreclosed mortgages with his crocodile 
tears and his husky voice, giving strangers 
the impression that he wept in sympathy. 

“How’s business?” wheezed Obediah, 
daubing his eyes. 

“Better for us than for the growers,” re- 
plied Cornwall. “I am sorry for them.” 

“Ves—'um—yes. A great pity. And 
you have no excess paper? Nothing to 
make you sorry for yourself?” 

The president temporized. “Every bank 
carries a quantity of good but nonnegoti- 
able security.” 

“Not going to close your doors, eh?” 
cackled Nale. 

“Hardly, sir!” 

Several depositors were lending their 
ears. Cornwall took in the significance of 
the situation at a glance. 

“Come around to my office, Mr. Nale, 
if you have anything to discuss.” 

“Won’t bother you, Cornwall. ’Um—no, 
wouldn’t think of it!” grinned Obediah. 
“Just tell your cashier to give me my bal- 
ance. I brought a satchel along.” 

Silence settled over the group, isolating 
those around the cashier’s window from the 
rest of the room. With the speed of poison 
gas that ominous silence spread until it held 
in its grip the entire line of waiting people. 
Depositors craned their necks expectantly, 
eyes glued to the man with the satchel. 
Only the crash of the adding machines pre- 
vented the more distant from hearing every 
word. 

Nale withdrawing his account! A crip- 
pling blow in the dark! Crisis? Yes! 
The president thought rapidly. To plead 
with the man, to remind him the bank re- 
quired two days’ notice of withdrawal of 
accounts over ten thousand dollars, would 
be to admit to those listening that the 
Merchants’ Trust was tottering. Nothing 
to do but pay, and pay gracefully. Twenty 
thousand out of the vaults! To-morrow 
Saturday—pay-roll day! And Nale was 
asking for cash. It might be a frame-up to 
put the Merchants’ Trust Company out of 
business. 

“Certainly,” agreed Cornwall with a 
smile. “We shall be sorry to lose you,.Mr. 
Nale. We are, however, gtateful for your 
past patronage. How will you have it?” 

“Easiest way for you!”  Obediah’s 
chuckle was positively fiendish. ‘Don’t 
suppose you’re loaded up with cash. "Um 
—no!” 
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“On the contrary, we have plenty to ac- 
commodate you, sir.” 

“Eh? Ah, all right.” Then, wiping his 
eyes: “Bad days, Cornwall, bad days! No 
affront to you. You can tell the directors 
Pm not changing banks. Don’t trust any 
of ’em. Banks down here need oranges— 
good ones!” 

The president drew an inward sigh of 
relief. So it wasn’t a frame-up. The old 
miser was actually planning on trusting his 
dollars to some common safe. A poor com- 
pliment to the Merchants’ Trust! Foolish. 
Safes without time locks were vulnerable, 
but that was Nale’s affair. 

The cashier had returned from the vault. 
The eyes of the waiting depositors popped 
as he counted out twenty thousand dollars 
in twenty-dollar notes. 

“There you are, Mr. Nale. 
lieve.” 

Obediah, his fingers trembling, stuffed 
package after package into his alligator-skin 
satchel. 

“Want a messenger to go with you?” 
inquired the president. “Thats a lot of 
money to carry about.” 

“Um—er—no. Only crooks in Cypress 
behind desks!” Nale winked, which started 
him weeping again. “Good day, Cornwall; 
good day, gentlemen! B-r-r! Cold this 
morning. Poor weather for oranges. ’Um 
—yes.” 

He went out to his waiting Ford, satchel 
in one hand, the other buttoning his ridicu- 
lously heavy coat. Behind him in the bank 
remained a splendid fire-and-burglar-proof 
vault, with a few packages of currency in 
the round safe at the farther end—very 
few! The president turned from the win- 
dow. A farmer took Obediah’s place, his 
air apologetic, almost furtive. 

“Hard times, these,” he muttered. “Got 
fertilizer to buy. Gimme all of it.” 

“Entire deposit, sir?” 

“Yes, sure. Nothing against the bank, 
y’understand.” 

The cashier understood; Cornwall, paus- 
ing at his office door, understood. 


Right, I be- 


That evening the directors sat late, on 
the table before them telegrams and let- 
ters. Cornwall reiterated the gravity of the 
situation in his closing words: 

“Nale’s withdrawal of twenty thousand 
cash is a blow I didn’t expect. Eventually 
he will bring it back. He is a miser, and 
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somebody has frightened him. To-morrow, 
being Saturday, gentlemen, we shall likely 
be called upon to pay to depositors between 
fifteen and twenty thousand before twelve 
o'clock. We haven’t it. I have wired the 
Federal Reserve. Nothing doing. An old 
disagreement—you remember. Needless to 
tell you, not a bank in this town would help 
us if they could. I wouldn’t be surprised 
to find them demanding cash to-morrow 
when we clear. Not only because they 
want to see us go under, but because their 
finance committees are at their wit’s end. 
We own—or control—a number of orange 
groves laden with frozen fruit. The groves 
are excellent security a year from now; 
worth nothing at present.” 

“Good God!” muttered a prominent 
merchant from behind a much-chewed cigar. 
“What’ll we do—close our doors?” 

“Unless Providence intervenes!” 
Cornwall soberly. 

“How about Wall Street—high interest?” 

The president shook his head.. “Not a 
chance. Nobody knows better than Wall 
Street what frozen oranges are worth. I 
have one slender hope to offer. This after- 
noon I wired a friend of mine in Georgia. 
He may have enough capital—and faith in 
me—to help us. I shall hear from him to- 
night. Let us meet again at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning, gentlemen.” 

The directors filed out the side door, nod- 
ding to Sydney Fitch, Cornwall’s chauffeur, 
who stood waiting respectfully in the hall. 
They did not notice the tenseness of the 
man—nor the fact that the transom into 
the directors’ room was open. 

Late that night Cornwall received the 
following telegram at his home: 


replied 


Sorry. Money tied up. Next week maybe. 


The president of the Merchants’ Trust 
returned to the living room, his eyes far 
away. Next week! 
urday with its pay rolls!” 

He put out his hand, touching his favor- 
ite chair by the fireplace. His! The whole 
house—the woman upstairs asleep, his! 
And deep inside of him something else that 
was his—to-night. The respect and confi- 
dence of the best element in Cypress. To- 
morrow that, too, would perish along with 
his life work. Across the town slept Obe- 
diah Nale, with twenty thousand dollars 
lying useless in an old-fashioned safe. The 
money would have saved Cornwall. For 
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a moment he lifted his face unmasked. It 
was gray, hopeless, very old in the shaded 
light. 


Loot! 

Obediah Nale, his little alligator-skin 
bag in one hand, and his life in the other, 
had walked out of the Merchants’ Trust. 
For years large quantities of currency have 
been carried in little alligator-skin bags; and 
for years highwaymen have been taking 
advantage of the fact. But Nale thought 
he knew Cypress. His miserliness led him 
to believe that the twenty thousand would 
be safer in his own. home than it had been 
in the vaults of the trust company. Let the 
Merchants’ Trust go to the wall so long as 
Obediah Nale escaped with his alligator- 
skin bag! Let the town smash financially 
so long as Obediah could mount guard over 
his rusty safe and chuckle! Selfishness. 
Miserliness. 

Nobody who had witnessed the passing 
of the money followed the little man to the 
street; nobody would have dared, under the 
eyes of the bank officials. Yet everybody 
intended to make the most of the story. 

Before night the news would spread to 
the most distant farm and grove that Nale 
had withdrawn his account, placing it un- 
der his personal protection. Then darkness, 
with his trust-company vaults sealed by 
time locks, protected by modern burglar 
alarms! Pitifully empty vaults, mocking 
directors and stockholders—and in Obe- 
diah’s establishment a fortune of twenty 
thousand dollars behind the door of a rusty 
safe. : 

Nale jounced home in his Ford, the bag 
on the seat beside him. Once there, he put 
the Ford in a tumbled-down shack, re- 
moved the switch key, took off the distribu- 
tor head from the engine, unscrewed and 
pocketed three of the four spark plugs, and 
went into the house.. Obediah had heard 
that Fords were the favorite swag of auto 
thieves! He also would have drained the 
gas tank, had he not been afraid of losing 
some of the precious fluid during the opera- 
tion. As a rule it took Nale a solid half 
hour to reassemble his car in the morning, 
yet the labor was cheaper than theft in- 
surance. 

Once within the four walls of his domi- 
cile, he pulled down all the shades before 
placing his money in the old safe, the door 
of which was hidden by an oil painting. 
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Nale cooked his supper with one eye on the 
oil painting, ate his food in front of it in 
the living room, and later went to sleep in 
a morris chair, clutching an ancient’ pistol 
of enormous caliber. He had not intended 
going to sleep. 

Evening and night were one in Cypress. 
No passing of cars during the earlier hours, 
no pedestrians on the streets except where 
the lights of the picture shows beckoned. 
Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock. The shriveled 
figure in the morris chair slumbered audibly. 
Now and then his body would twitch. Per- 
haps he was dreaming of the money in his 
safe. 

A shadow crossed the road a block dis- 
tant, darted into the gloom of the parkway 
between sidewalk and street. Presently it 
drifted along the fence bordering Obediah’s 
property. The marauder—whoever he was 
—knew his business. He selected a rear 
window, pasted adhesive tape over a por- 
tion of the glass, and cut a hole in the pane 
with a small instrument. Then he removed 
the fragment silently—thanks to the tape. 
How easy to insert his hand and turn the 
catch! 

The kitchen—dark, faintly odorous of 
food. Rubber-clad feet padding across it; 
almost inaudible steps in the dining room. 

Suddenly a flash light painted a white 
circle in the living room, revealing Obediah 
asleep in his chair, pistol in hand. Loot 
and miserliness! 

The intruder smiled. Very simple! Not 
even exciting. Removing a bottle from 
his pocket, he wet a handkerchief with the 
contents, and spread the cloth over Nale’s 
unattractive countenance. Obediah choked, 
would have sat up, had not strong hands 
held his shoulders. He muttered through 
the cloth: 

“Good day, gen’lemen; poor—weather— 
for—oranges.” 

The man bending over him grinned, add- 
ing a little more fluid to the handkerchief 
—which, by the way, was uninitialed. 
After a moment Nale slept profoundly. 
Then the intruder switched on a reading 
lamp, and deliberately felt his victim’s 
pulse. Fine! Good heart action; no need 
to worry. 
creant was of slight build, he found Obediah 
far from heavy as he carried him upstairs 
‘and placed him on his own bed. Making 
doubly sure, he trussed the sleeping form 
with a clothes line brought for the purpose, 


Although the silent-footed mis- 
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locked the bedroom door, and descended, 
still grinning. 

First he satisfied himself that the light 
from the reading lamp was not visible in 
the street; then he began his search. It 
must be near by, of course, else Nale 
wouldn’t have been mounting guard in the 
living room. The second picture he moved 
revealed the door of the safe. A laugh 
sprang to his lips. What a joke—this an- 
tiquity. No oil on the tumblers; they 
would drop with the noise of shot striking 
a hardwood floor! And within this flimsy, 
century-old. strong box, twenty thousand 
dollars! Greed again! 

The man knelt with his ear to the lock, 
rolling the dial carefully, swiftly. Now and 
then he would pause with a tense expres- 
sion. But always came the sound he felt 
in his sensitive fingers. 

The house was very still, Obediah, roped 
to the bed upstairs, sleeping peacefully in 
spite of the hard knob in his hip pocket, 
which consisted of three spark plugs and a 
distributor head. No, he would not lose his 
Ford! ‘ 

In the little circle of light from the lamp 
the man worked. The first*time he missed 
by a single tumbler; the second he swung 
open the door. An alligator-skin bag, noth- 
ing else that mattered. He jerked it forth, 
holding its gaping jaws under the lamp. 
Greenbacks—neat packages of them. His 
fingers trembled as he felt the crisp paper. 
Then he glanced toward the stairs. Miser! 

With a sudden motion he shut the bag, 
drew a flannel cloth from his pocket, and 
industriously polished the front of the safe, 
including the dial and handle. No finger 
prints left! The pictures he had moved, 
and returned to their places, received the 
same attention. It was evident this person 
was no.amateur cracksman. 

And then, as the town clock boomed one, 
he mounted the stairs, taking the bag with 
him. 

But this time not to Nale’s chamber. 
Across the hall was a closed door. He 
entered the room bevond, pulled down the 
shades, found the light, and went to work. 
Every subsequent action of his showed fore- 
thought. As a matter of fact he was taking 
advantage of casual remarks dropped by 
the woman who came once a week to clean 
Obediah’s house. How he had overheard 
those remarks was his secret. 

From the closet the man extracted an 
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armful of women’s clothes. He vaguely 
realized that they were a bit out of date, 
the garb of a past generation. Why had 
Obediah kept them? Hidden sentiment 
possibly; cupidity probably. Nale never 
parted with anything unless he received 
more than its value in cash. 

Other clothes in the bureau. It took him 
a half hour to select what he wanted and 
to arrange his small make-up box. The 
remainder of the stuff he jammed back in 
the drawers. Then he crossed the hall to 
administer another sleeping potion to his 
unconscious host, should such a proceeding 
seem advisable. It was typical of him that 
he eventually went to sleep in Mrs. Nale’s 
bed, quite content with the night’s work. 

Morning. The marauder, much re- 
freshed, found Obediah slumbering heavily, 
although his pulse remained normal. Nale 
was good for another six hours. As for the 
person who had so calmly brought about 
this astonishing state of affairs, he brewed 
some coffee and consumed it, later return- 
ing to the room where he had slept. ~ 

First he divested himself of his own 
clothes; next he used his grease paints with 
results that would have intrigued Sarah 
Bernhardt. But he had trouble with those 
accursed clothes—an hourglass corset, 
- Shoes that pinched, a small pillow tastefully 
arranged upon his manly bosom, and held 
in place by an unnamable garment. The 
dress he chose was actually littered with 
hooks and eyes, yet he mastered its intri- 
cacies after much fumbling. A bonnet came 
next. A bonnet, no less! He tucked be- 
neath this headgear a wisp of hair hastily 
extracted from the mattress, lending a cer- 
tain rakishness to his appearance. And 
then, having completed the finishing 
touches, he stood off, with air of an artist, 
to view the result. 

Certainly nobody could have remotely 
connected this veiled and dowdy old woman, 
with a stray lock escaping her bonnet and 
a figure found exclusively in old prints, with 
the slim, silent-footed burglar of the night! 
She might have been anywhere between 
sixty and eighty, and she walked with a 
stiff, rheumatic gait. Suddenly he sat upon 
the bed and laughed until the corset punc- 
tured his ribs. 

A moment later “the old lady” was bend- 
ing over Nale, a damp and odoriferous 
handkerchief in her fingers. 

“There!” she shrilled in a falsetto voice. 

12A—POP. 
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“You'll sleep peaceful, Obediah, dear!” 
And in more manly“ tones: ‘Damn your 
stingy hide!” Š 


The Merchants Trust at nine fifteen 
a. m. Business apparently normal, but 
every official from the president down knew 
that in a few brief moments the institution 
must refuse to honor checks. Because there 
was no cash in the vault—nothing but non- 
negotiable paper! 

Cornwall, pale, heavy-eyed, sat in his 
office. Not an avenue of escape open. And 
he had watched over this bank as a mother 
would her child. At home his wife follow- 


-ing her happy domestic routine, unaware of 


the descending tragedy. He did not, shoul- 
der the blame on other officials; it was 
typical of him to trace backward his busi- 
hess transactions in an effort to find the 
basic error. It was his fault, Cornwall’s! 
He might blow his brains out, leaving his 
family to face ruin, but it would still be 
his fault, True, extradition had never been 
established with the other world, but he 
rather thought he would face punishment 
nevertheless. He did not realize he was 
facing it now—hell could be no blacker 
than his present sufferings. And although 
he refused to admit it, he was the victim 
of circumstance—of a frozen orange crop, 
as Nale had said. 

Nale! He clenched ‘his hands. Nale, 
the miser! Cornwall remembered many fa- - 
vors he had done that wizened person. If 
only he might see Obediah writhe in agony 
of body and spirit! Twenty thousand dol- 
lars. The sum would have tided over the 
Merchants’ Trust. With all day Sunday 
to arrange exchange of securities, Cornwall 
could have pulled through. Monday was 
always a day of deposits. But now, now 
he faced pay rolls, a steadily increasing de- 
mand for cash which was not to be had 
even at ruinous interest. 

Yet in the stress of the moment the presi- 
dent found time to think of his chauffeur. 
Thank God, the boy was out of this! No- 
body could attach stigma to him. He of- 
fered up a little, inarticulate prayer for his 
wife, for Fitch, for all his friends who had 
trusted him. Of course he would carry on, 
not elsewhere but here in Cypress, with the 
hope of making good every cent he had un- 
wittingly taken from the pockets of oth- 
ers—— 

An excited receiving teller burst into the 
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room without knocking. News such as he 
bore might safely ignore formalities. 
“Mr. Cornwall,” he gasped, “what do you 


think, sir! Nale has—has sent his money 
back!” 

“W hat 1”? 

“Fact, sir! By some relative. I don’t 


_ understand exactly-——”’ 
Cornwall was through the door before 
his employee had finished. At the cashier’s 
window he found an old lady who appar- 


ently had acquired her present costume im- 


mediately after the Civil War. A veil par- 
tially hid her features. On the marble 
counter sat an alligator-skin bag. 

“Who are you?” came from beneath the 
outlandish bonnet. “Oh, yes; you be Mr. 
Cornwall. Obediah told me to see you. 
Here, take this money. My lands! I like 
- to have died of heart failure, trampin’ the 
streets with it.” 

“But my dear lady——” 

“Don’t ‘dear lady’ me! Give me one of 
them receipts like Obediah says he wants, 
and let me get along back.” 

Every man in the long line behind her 
strained his ears. So Nale trusted the bank! 
So Nale was returning his money! One 
or two depositors went so far as to aban- 
don their places. No use withdrawing their 
accounts when that miser felt safe! - Let 
the joke be on the other fellow. 

Cornwall controlled himself, but the pay- 
ing teller was shaking as he made out the 
deposit receipt, and shoved it through the 
window. 

“May I ask,” ventured~ the president, 
‘Cwhy—er—Mr. Nale didn’t come down in 
person? Is he sick?” 

“Sick? No!” she sniffed. “He ain’t any 
sicker ’an you. Got the rheumatiz, he 
thinks. I know ’im. I ain’t been his sister 
for sixty-two years without knowin’ him!” 
“When did you—arrive?” asked Cornwall 
` with pardonable curiosity. He had been 
unaware that Obediah possessed a sister. 

“Me? Last night, evenin’ train. First 
thing he told me was he had a lot of money 
in the house. No place to keep money. 
Fool notion! It didn’t take Mirandy Nale 
long to make ’im see it neither. Good day, 
Mr, Cornwall!” 
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She turned from the window, stowing the 
receipt in her alligator-skin bag. Curious 
eyes followed her lumpy figure to the door. 
Thankful eyes, too! 

The president returned to his office, where 
he broke down for a moment. 

His prayer of thanks was even more in- 
articulate than had been his prayer for help. 
But it erroneously included the name of 
Mirandy Nale. 

The “old lady” returned to her “brother,” 
who still slept peacefully. Having made 
sure of this, “she” doffed her uncomfortable 
garments, placed everything exactly as “she” 
had found it, and thankfully climbed into 
a pair of trousers. Mirandy Nale perished 
with the removal of the last vestige of 
grease paint, but her spirit marched on. 

Having made certain the room was in 
its former order, the man carried Obediah 
to the morris chair below stairs, after which 
he reopened the safe and placed the alliga- 
tor-skin bag inside. It was quite empty 
except for a deposit receipt signed by the 
teller of the Merchants’ Trust, for twenty 
thousand dollars. Yes, Nale would sleep 
until noon. And by then the time locks 
would close on whatever cash remained of 
his twenty thousand. Monday morning 
Cornwall would be in a position to part 
with the entire sum, should Obediah de 
mand it. 

As an afterthought Mirandy’s spirit 
caused the intruder to leave a scrawled note. ` 
on Nale’s knee. It read: 


Don’t make the mistake again of trusting a 
safe, you old miser. Your money is where it 
belongs ! Your loving sister, 

MIRANDY. 


At ten thirty Sydney Fitch telephoned his 


employer. He said: 
“Im sorry, sir, I overslept. Do you wish 
the car?” 


“Oh,” replied Cornwall absently, “that 
you, isit? No. Meet me here at noon. I 
walked downtown. And by the way, it may 
interest you to know, Fitch, that Obediah 
Nale returned his account to us this morn- 
ing. You remember him, don’t you?” 

“Ves, indeed, sir!” replied Fitch after a 
moment’s hesitation. 
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The Diamond of the Diplomats 


By Robert H. Rohde 
Author of “The Christmas Spirit,’ “The Ambassador's Watch, Ete. 


The Great Macumber traces a diamond which, for all no jeweler would have bid a sou 
marqué to add it to his stock, was worth a princely ransom to the right parties. 


no better satisfied patron, and none 

more consistent, than the Great Ma- 

cumber. When we are in New York 
City, which latterly has come to be for at 
least seven or eight months of the year, 
Macumber and I habitually take our break- 
fasts and luncheons “in the house,” as the 
phrase is. As a rule we dine at the Rawley 
as well; but there comes a night every now 
and then when the Great One declares for 
a change. 

On these nights, sometimes journeying by 
taxi, sometimes jouncing along remote and 
exotic thoroughfares in queer, obsolescent 
little street cars whose polyglot conductors 
are also their motormen and whose passen- 
gers are stolid-faced peasant people from 
an alien world, we plunge into gastronomic 
adventures during which I give my word 
I’ve had my fortitude as sorely tried as 
ever when facing hazards not of the cuisine. 

If you imagine there can be nothing 
sinister in a sauce, nothing downright ras- 
cally in a ragout, I recommend you to the 
company of the Great Macumber when he 
takes his dinner out. There seems no end 
to the man’s knowledge of out-of-the-way 
restaurants and out-of-the-ordinary foods. 
He is ‘at home not only with French and 
Spanish and Italian and Hungarian menus, 


r ! THE grillroom of the Hotel Rawley has 


but with those of the Russian, the Egyptian, 
the Hindu and the Turk. And well I re- 
member one evening when, having been 
promised a taste of real African cooking by 
the Great One, I found set before me not 
the expected chicken and waffles but a dark, 
dry mystery which Macumber later in- 
formed me was the only decent roast of . 
rhino to be had in town. 

The ‘restaurant of Signor Giuseppe Fa- 
rone, much favored of Macumber by reason 
of its matchless ravioli, is contiguous to that 
meeting of sometime-perilous ways known 
by an older generation as the Five Points. 
Signor Farone, who has imagination, calls 
his place the Café of the Diplomats; yet 
when one has come to it, it is no more than 
a little box of a room at the summit of 
many dim, steep steps leading from an en- 
trance no more impressive or inviting than 
the run of tenement doorways. 

There is a saying, I think, concerning a 
maker of peerless mousetraps and remark- 
ing the fact that there is great congestion 
on the sylvan path to his door; and as with 
mousetraps, so it must be with ravioli. The 
cooking of the Café of the Diplomats, which 
is the cooking of Signor Farone himself, 
draws many a party of gourmets up the pre- 
cipitous approach. 

It was surprising, walking in at what 
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should certainly have been the height of the 
dinner hour one evening, that- Macumber 
and I should have found the proprictor-chef 
sitting alone with the swart son who serves 
him as combination waiter and bus boy. 

Signor Farone bounded from behind a 
month-old copy of a Neapolitan newspaper 
to greet us, 

“Maestro!” he cried joyfully. ‘The Pro- 
fessor Macumber! Be quick, Tony! Bring 
to me that hat which he has used before for 
the miracle of the rabbits!” 

The Great One regarded him soberly. 

“Ravioli before rabbits,” said he. “We 
magicians are like the rest of the world; 
we cannot work on empty stomachs. When 
you've fed me, Giuseppe, you may expect 
magic. Not before. But what’s gone wrong 
with business, man? It’s nearly seven 
o’clock.” 

“I know the hour,” said Signor Farone 
calmly. “The night is a dull one. Such 
times must come. One night it is the rush. 
People will complain because the service is 
not like*that of the subway express train— 
because the preparation of what is good to 
eat requires good time. ‘There will be eve- 
nings of many parties. Of too many. 
Nights such as this are endurable, if one is 
not mad for money. But nights like the last 
one! No, no! I would close the doors 
of the Café of the Diplomats forever before 
the threat of another!” 

Macumber shook his head over the blue 
scrawl of the menu, and smiled at the chef’s 
sudden expression of anxiety. 

“Tush! TIl require no cooking to order. 
There’s food for gods listed here. It was 
only my reflection that you Latins are be- 
yond a Scottish understanding. You have 
a good run of business, and it puts you 
into a panic. You're a slothful lot, Farone. 
Instead of having your hearts lifted by a 
decent consideration of the money coming 
in, you think but of——” 

“Ah, Signor Macumber!” protested the 
genius of the Café of the Diplomats, and 
his voice was tragic. “For the money com- 
ing in I have due regard. The labor of 
the cooking is nothing, if I am not pressed 
to be quicker than is well; for that I love. 
But last night, I tell you, I would not live 
through again. I speak of the excitement, 
the raid, the robbery—of what came after!” 

The Great One looked up quizzically. 

“Raided and robbed, eh? I’m sincerely 
sorry, Giuseppe. But those things appear 


to go together nowadays when a man stocks 
a bit of wine for his dinner guests, and when 
the revenue department inquires less closely 
than in former days into the character of its 
agents.” 

“But you mistake. With the robbery the 
agents had nothing to do; and it was not I - 
who was robbed. Instead, I am accused 
as the robber. I am put to humiliation, 
menaced with pistols, searched. So like- 
wise is Tony, my son; and so my customers. 
Other patrons are excluded when they come 
to the door. The whole of the Café of the 
Diplomats is held under—what would you 
say?—tthe martial law? These Chinese, 
they are of the devil!” 

“Chinese!” echoed the Great One. “I 
knew yours was a cosmopolitan clientele, 
Giuseppe, but——” 

“Yes; they were Chinamen. All five of 
them. And what can one do? What would 
be worth doing? They were from the neigh- 
borheod—from Mott Street, or Pell, or 
Doyers. But who can tell one Chinaman 
from another? If I could point my finger 
at the fat one who spoke the good Eng- 
lish, the one who said he had lost the jewel, 
what then?” 

The thoughts of Macumber dwelt no 
longer upon ravioli. He put aside the bill 
of fare of the Café of the Diplomats and 
faced his chair around. 

“Giuseppe,” said he, “I fear I visit you 
a night too late. I think I should have 
hugely enjoyed the situation in which you 
found only distress. A jewel stolen from a 
Chinese, man! Here, under your nose} 
Tush, you’ve no sense for the melodrama! 
He would have been a renegade priest of 
Confucius, by the book; and the stone an 
eye from a monstrous idol! Not a bite 
shall I eat until I’ve heard from you the 
story of the play!” 


I. 


The spirit of Signor Giuseppe Farone was 
the spirit of the artist. Although he darted 
into the kitchen when Macumber issued his 
ultimatum, his thoughts too had gone from 
ravioli. Reappearing, he came in the apron 
and cap of the chef, costumed for his part, 

“Now,” said he, “I am as I was last night. 
I can tell it better so, I think. You under- 
stand, Signor Macumber? 

“How to start? Shall I say there had 


‘been an exceptional business at dinner— 


what does it matter? 
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“The time, when this excitement started: 


to begin, was close to eight. Only one party 
lingers then, a gentleman with his lady. I 
am in the kitchen when I hear new cus- 
tomers arriving. I look through the door 
to see if these people are friends to be 
. greeted by Giusepp’ himself—and to my 
surprise, they are Chinamen. One wears a 
loose-sleeved coat of silk; the others are 
dressed in the American style. 

“Though Chinatown is so near, signor, it 
is the first time I have been honored by its 
people; for the Chinese, you know, seldom 
eat any food not cooked by their country- 
men. They are without curiosity in the 
matter of cuisine. 

“The gentleman and lady of whom I 
speak are in this corner, where you sit now. 
The Chinese go in silence to the large table 
in the corner farthest away, by the kitchen 
door. No sooner are they seated than more 
trade comes, a little man who has been else- 
where in convivial company, it is plain to 
see, and after him two gentlemen who dine 
here many times. 

“These two I make welcome, and then 
retire to my range. Almost at once I am 
called back by Tony. The little man who 
likes drinks must be talked to. He is press- 
ing whisky from a pocket flask upon all 
present. He has invited Tony to drink, and 
upon receiving a polite refusal has gone 
from table to table urging that all be cheer- 
ful. He has visited thé gentleman and lady 
who talk over their coffee, the two gentle- 
men who are my good customers—even the 
Chinamen. 

“To me, the proprietor of the Café of 
the Diplomats, coming to reprimand him, 
the disturber has the effrontery to offer his 
liquor. Meanwhile he continues to sing a 
senseless song whose refrain, Signor Ma- 
cumber, repeats itself horribly in my mem- 
ory. The words, as I clearly recollect, are: 
‘And another small glass will not be harm- 
ful.’ 

“Vou will be quiet, sir,’ I direct this 
person, with all the resolution at my com- 
mand, ‘or you must be expelled into the 
sidewalks.’ 

“Having said this, I retire again into the 
kitchen, for there are pots to stir and I 
am certain that Tony will have no difficulty 
in coping with this fellow who flourishes the 
flask. 

“But my troubles, signor, are only at 
the beginning. Immediately I am called 
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to the front once more. The gentleman 
and lady friend have departed. At their 
table sit two others, just arrived. I am 
aghast to recognize one of them as Abie 
Gottlieb, the famous agent of the revenue, 
who has been pointed out to me not long 
ago by a cousin who conducts in Mulberry 
Street an establishment like the Café of 
the Diplomats, though less pretentious. 

“For only one second I stand and I 
stare. Then all at once descends the confu- 
sion. Of a sudden there is a raising of the 
voices of the Chinamen, who have been 
talking quietly among themselves. At the 
same time the revenue officials, having been 
assured by Tony that the Café of the Dip- 
lomats is not among the places serving 
drink in violation of the law, place on dis- 
play their shields and say it is their pur- 
pose to make search of the premises. 

“How can I say what transpires then? 
The noise of the Chinese becomes more 
boisterous. They all have risen, and are 
looking about beneath the table. In other 
things happening they betray no interest. 

“And many things are happening. The 
agent Gottlieb has shouldered himself into 
my kitchen, and is tearing at the doors of 
the ice box and the closets. Even he is look- 
ing into my ovens. 

“The small man in the condition I have 
described, rising to go, has been checked 
at the door by the companion of Gottlieb. 
He does not realize the character of the per- 
son who stands in his way. For only a min- 
ute he sits himself back at his table. Then, 
waving his silver flask, he starts again for 
the door; and—this is the truth before 
Heaven, signor—he demands that the offi- 
cial join him in drink!” 

Signor Giuseppe Farone, lately accused 
of lacking sense of melodrama, flung wide 
his arms and lifted his eyes toward the re- 
gions he had invoked to bear witness to his 
veracity. 

“Well,” queried Macumber 
“did the gentleman accept?” 

“He accepted,” replied with equal seri- 
ousness the proprietor of the Café of the 
Diplomats, “he accepted—the flask. I say 
it was accepted. Rather it was snatched. It 
was in a way pathetic, for the offense was 
not great, while the flask was as I say of 
silver and of some value. The official put 
it to his nostrils; shook it to make certain 
it held more than aroma, thus justifying 
seizure, and then slipped it into his pocket. 


seriously, 
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“You are lucky,’ he said, ‘that I do not 
take you, too.’ 

“But I am digressing, Signor Macumber. 
What you have heard up to now is prologo. 
The visit of the revenue officials is brief. 
Gottlieb finds nothing. They speak insult- 
ingly of keeping watch upon me, and they 

0. 

“Yet we are not free. Command of the 
Café of the Diplomats has passed only from 
them to others. One of the Chinese has 
slipped to the door. He now stands guard 
there. In his hand, openly displayed, is 
a pistol. 

“From the table in the corner one of the 
other Chinamen speaks up. It is the fat 
one of whom I have mentioned. His Eng- 
lish is no less faultless than mine. 

“No one will leave,’ he says. 
been robbed.’ 

“You will picture my consternation, sig- 
nor. For a moment I am alarmed that 
Tony may have been guilty of error in the 
check; but when I suggest that overcharges 
may be made correct without the use of re- 
volvers I am informed by the fat Chinese 
that this is not the case. 

“ ‘Then, it is my question, ‘may I ask 
what has been stolen?’ 

“The fat one looks about the circle of 
his friends.. One of those smiles of the Chi- 
nese, which are not smiles at all, comes upon 
his face. It is as if to say I already have 
the information. 

“Tt is,’ he answers me, ‘a diamond.’ 

“(A diamond of value?’ 

“Of great value, though the diamond is 
not a large one,’ replies this gross China- 
man, with another of his offensive smiles. 

“I have then an instant and intelligent 
suggestion to make. It is that we call the 
police. Not, signor, that I did not feel I 
had had enough of officials for one night; 
but the spectacle of this Chinaman standing 
at the door with his gun gave me, frankly, 
a feeling of uneasiness. You- will under- 
stand?” 


‘I have 


The Great Macumber smiled and nodded. - 


“I understand,” said he, ° ‘absolutely. 
Firearms in the hands of possibly inimical 
strangers have given me the same feeling at 
one time and another. It isn’t precisely 
pleasant, Giuseppe. They’d have no police, 
eh? Then, what?” 

Signor Farone lifted clenched fists on high 
in the strong man’s gesture of utter help- 
lessness. 
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“Ah, then, professor, I am like this. 
Without power to protect my patrons of 
the Café of the Diplomats, where never 
such a contretemps has come to pass before. 
My two who have dined with me so loyally 
—will they come back? Will even the 
small man who sang wish to return? Can 
it be expect’? I think not, signor, for the 
Chinese make search of every place and all. 

“They are thorough, these people. They 
look even in the shoes. They sweep the 
cloths from the tables, go even to the 
length of pulling up the carpet. They are 
like madmen, signor. It is impossible that 
a jewel of the size of the head of a pin 
escape them. Yet the fat Chinaman will 
insist that he brought his diamond with him 
into the Café of the Diplomats. After ar- 
riving, he says, he has seen it in his wallet. 
Which is a strange place, signor, for one to 
wear a diamond!” 

“No,” objected Macumber mildly. “Not 
of necessity, Giuseppe. I have the ac- 
quaintance of a gentleman who wears—if 
that be the word—a million dollars’ worth 
of precious stones in a travel-scarred black 
box. They are his pride, yet never does 
he display them on his person. Consider 
him. So your Chinese friends, I gather, left 
without their diamond?” 

“They did, signor. After two hours of 
insupportable outrage. And all for noth- 
ing. The fat one was assuredly wrong. No 
one had left the place, you see?” 

The Great One’s gaze had returned to 
the scribbled carte du jour. 

“How,” he inquired presently, “about the 
revenue men? Are you sure they were what 
they seemed? Sure that one was really 
Gottlieb?” 

“Of certainty. It was a face that, once I 
had seen it, I would not forget. For some- 
times, as you know, there is a bottle or two 
of wine in the house for those who appre- 
ciate it and can be trusted.” 

“Then,” decided Macumber, “the revenue 
agents may be eliminated. I know Abe 
Gottlieb. He’ll turn a dollar, I suspect, in 
what might seem to him a regular course 
of business, but he has his code. He’s no 
thief. Yet we must take into consideration, 
Farone, that Chinese are the most deliber- 
ate of men. Light talk is a lost art among 
’em. If the fat chap said his diamond dis- 
appeared while he was here, chances are 
that’s the truth.” 

The founder and proprietor of the Café. 
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of the Diplomats gazed reproachfully at 
Macumber. 

“Oh, signor, you have not the thought 
that J-——” 

“T have the thought, Giuseppe, that you 
have presented me with an astonishingly 
well-rounded little problem. It embraces a 
possibility which—— Upon my word, man, 
it’s fair darling. But that Pll not wish to 
discuss until I’ve taken opportunity to look 
into it. Just now my mind’s running per- 
sistently back to ravioli. We'll have the 
dinner as written, please; and you’ll confer 
a favor on me by rushing it along!” 


Til. 


I had anticipated :that Macumber might 
have a question, while we lingered over our 
coffee, in regard to the couple who had lin- 
gered over theirs on the night preceding. 
And, indeed, he did. But it seemed to me 
that he asked it perfunctorily; and he was 
quick, and I thought pleased, to accept Fa- 
rone’s passionate assertion that these were 
good people, regular patrons of the Café 
of the Diplomats and as such above suspi- 
cion. 

“Mind,” he said, apologetically, “I was 
not intending to accuse them of theft. The 
Chinaman’s diamond might, after all, have 
been lost. It could have fallen near the two 
as he passed them, and one or the other 
could merely have picked it up. There are 
many who keep what they find, and see no 
dishonesty in it. Reproach me no more, 
Giuseppe. PH say that, though I know 
them not at all, Pd be more disappointed 
than yourself if this last suggestion of mine 
prove to account for the vanishing of our 
idol’s eye. Isn’t that enough for you?” 

I wish I could say that the loss or the 
theft of the fat Chinaman’s diamond made 
nearly so much an impression on me as it 
did upon the Great Macumber. Whichever 
way, I couldn’t regard the matter as one of 
moment. By its owner’s own confession, 
the diamond had been a small one; and 
knowing well how much size and weight 
count for in the appraising of a precious 
stone, regardless of its quality, I was in- 
clined to set down the crime as petit lar- 
ceny and dismiss the whole thing from my 
mind as inconsequential. 

So far as memory serves, I don’t believe 
I made a single reference to it while Ma- 
cumber and I were journeying back from 
the Café of the Diplomats to the Rawley. 
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The omission, I fancy, was noted and re- 
sented by the Great One. On the following 
morning he artlessly introduced the sub- 
ject. 

“Well, lad,” said he, “I’ve the notion to 


` spend part of the day getting straightened 


on this business of Farone’s.” 

It was possible for me to be diffident; no 
trouble at all to make my comment unen- 
thusiastic, and even languid: 

“Are you? It seems to me you might 
easily have saved yourself the trip down- 
town, maestro.” 

Macumber eyed me dubiously. 

“Downtown, youngster? Where do you 
think I’m intending to go?” 

“Back to *Giuseppe’s place, naturally. 
And I meant to suggest that you could 
quite as well have asked more questions 
last night, and had ’em disposed of.” 

“But,” said the Great One, “I have no 
questions for Farone. He’s told us all he 
knows. I’m taking the trail of the diamond 
now. Why not?” 

“Oh,” I breathed with a factitious def- 
erence, “I get the idea. Youre going to 
find Giuseppe’s five Chinamen. That 
shouldn’t be so hard, for you do know that 
one of them is fat. What is the popula- 
tion of Chinatown now, maestro? About 
five thousand, isn’t it?” 

Now it was a jaded eye that regarded 
me. 

“Pm sure I don’t know,” replied Macum- 
ber. “And I’m not thinking to count ’em. 
It’s highly unlikely, I think, that my travels 
will take me anywhere near Chinatown.” 

He was goading me to a direct question. 
I knew it—but I asked it. 

“Where the deuce are you going, then?” 

“Im going, first of all, to look up Abe 
Gottlieb.” 

“What do you expect to get from. him?” 

“An introduction to his partner of night 
before last—the agent who guarded the 
door of the Café of the Diplomats before 
the Celestial garrison took over the estab- 
lishment.” 

That jolt rocked me. I knew that my 
eyes had involuntarily widened, and that 
that was what the Great One had meant 
should be. 

“Great Scott! 
the diamond?” 

“Not at all, dear lad,” said Macumber 
sweetly. “But I do expect he’ll be good 
enough to let me have a look at it. And 


You think that he stole 
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then—oh, well, we’ll hunt another mys- 
tery.” 

This, I thought when the Great One had 
gone, had been bravado. There had been 
just a little shade of doubt in the Great 
One’s voice; yet I will admit to an im- 
moderate curiosity when, early in the after- 
noon, he rang me up at the hotel. 

“I wonder, lad,” said he, “if you'll spare 
me a couple of hours—between three and 
five, say? Nothing else on, have you?” 

“Not a thing, as you may have surmised. 
What do you want me to do?” 

“In the first place, to turn up at three 
o’clock in the Flannery Warehouse in West 
Forty-third Street. There’ll be an auction 
on at that hour, at which I expect to doa 
bit of bidding. The watchman will direct 
you to the room.” 

“Yes. And I’m to meet you there?” 

“Lord, no! Meeting me—even recogniz- 
ing me—is exactly what I don’t want you 
to do.” 

“Then what?” . 

“Have patience, youngster. Let me tell 
you. I’ve said I plan to be a bidder. 
There’s just one article in the sale that Pm 
interested in. I anticipate there’ll be com- 
petition. The price may rise high. Finally, 
I think, you'll find only two of us bidding. 
Mark my rival well. Glue yourself to him. 
Follow him when he leaves the auction 
room. When he has come to light, and 
not before, phone me at the Rawley. Have 
you the orders of the day?” 

“Pat,” said I. “What’s it all about?” 

The wire fairly shook to Macumber’s 
chuckle. 

“Orders are sealed, lad. You'll know 
what’s behind them when the proper time 
comes.” 

There was a tentative pause at the Great 
One’s end of the line, and-I made the most 
of the opportunity it offered. 

“You were going to see Abie Gottlieb’s 
friend,” said I. 

“Ah,” remarked Macumber pleasantly, 
“so I was, lad.” 

“Well, did you see him?” 

“Why, yes. You won’t fail me at three?” 

“I won't,” I said, hanging on grimly. 
“And how about the diamond?” 

Sounds came over the wire, but I could 
make no sense of them. 

“I can’t hear you,” I complained. “Please 
speak up!” 

And then came a sharply painful realiza- 
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tion. The Great One hadn’t been speaking 
at all. He had been laughing. 

“Ves, lad, I saw the diamond,” he said. 
“T had to, of course, after putting myself 
to all the bother.” 

I think I will not be blamed for harbor- 
ing a certain bitterness. 

“And that,” I concluded shortly, “is all 
you intend to let me know?” 

Gentle reproof came into the voice of 
Macumber. 

“Now you do me an injustice, youngster,” 
he protested. “It was my intention, upon 
all that’s honorable, to tell you more.” 

“Tell it!” I challenged. 

“John Chinaman was truthful.” 

“In what respect?” 

“His diamond was a little one; aye, and 
not more than half a diamond,” said the 
Great Macumber. “Three o’clock, my 
boy!” 

IV. 

I didn’t forget the time, nor fail to find 
the Flannery Warehouse. At three o’clock 
I walked into a vast chilly room, whose 
walls were lined with high stacks of cases 
and many pyramids of barrels. A heavy 


, odor, reminiscent of whiffs through the 


swinging doors of a bygone age, hung over 
the place; and it was quite unnecessary to 
read the stencilings on the boxes to know 
their contents. 

The air was thick with smoke. A hun- 
dred men were contributing to its growing 
opacity; not least liberally, -the Great Ma- 
cumber. His pipe was going with all drafts 
open. I tried to catch his eye a dozen times, 
and found it couldn’t be done. Not only 
did he fail to recognized me; he failed to 
see me. 

I gathered from snatches of conversations 
going forward about me that the liquors in 
the room had been seized by the govern- 
ment, and that these auctions were periodic 
events. The prospective bidders were, I 
judged, druggists and perhaps hospital pur- 
chasing agents. 

But Macumber? I didn’t have to look 
far for an explanation of his presence. 
Never had he confessed to me the source 
of the mellow and unquestionably authentic 
MacVickar which he served without stint 
to our guests at the Rawley. I wondered 
how, without medical degree or apothecarial 
license, he had contrived to win a. standing 
at the sales; and while I marveled, the auc- 
tion was on. 
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It was a tame affair. Although the stuff 
was offered in large lots and bids were cor- 
respondingly high, there was little competi- 
tion. Usually the third or fourth bid was 
the last. In the course of an hour I grew 
weary, and began to think of other things. 

The amounts I had heard offered had 
been in the hundreds and, more often, the 
thousands. The familiar crisp voice of Ma- 
cumber brought me out of my daydream 
with a start. Surely he hadn’t called out, 
“One dollar!” : 

But that appeared to be the proper bid. 
I was assured that I had heard aright when 
another voice offered casually: ‘Two dol- 
lars!” 

A third voice came into competition: 

“And the half!” 

Then I heard the Great One again: 

“Three!” 

‘Following it an echo: 

“Tl go the half!” 

As the bidding passed five dollars, there 
were four contesting with Macumber; and 
I was so intent on fixing the face of each 
of them in memory that when finally it oc- 
curred to me I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what they were all after the chance to learn 
had slipped by. The auctioneer had ceased 
to expatiate upon the merits of the article 
offered, and the thing itself was not to be 
seen. 

At ten dollars the bidders were only three. 
At twelve, there was only Macumber and 
one other—a tall man with an undershot 
jaw who stood not more than a dozen feet 
from me. I saw that his small, red-rimmed 
eyes would glare, now and again, in the 
direction of the Great One. 

“Twenty dollars!” shouted this individ- 
ual, announcing a five-dollar jump. 

“Twenty-one!” 

The hammer of the auctioneer crashed 
onto the barrel head that served him as 
desk. 

“Sold—to the gentleman with the pipe! 
Now, men, forty cases of eight-year-old 
Monongahela, bottled in bond and never 
uncorked!” 

The thing had the look of steam-roller 
tactics to me—and to the man with the 
undershot jaw, as well. The thump of the 
hammer had caught him with a new bid 
on his lips. He stepped forward, as if to 
register a protest; then suffered a change 
of heart, and with a last hard look at Ma- 
cumber walked from the room. As he made 
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his way down the stairs from the auction 
floor, I was one flight behind him. 
My man was in no hurry, apparently, to 


‘leave the neighborhood. He took up a posi- 


tion across the street, and stood staring at 
the blank facade of the warehouse. After 
a little the Great One came forth, and 
started east toward the Rawley. A minute 
later the fellow with the jaw lost interest 
in the scene of his discomfiture, and he too 
turned his face to the east. 

That seemed natural enough. To the 
west lay only the river. It wasn’t until I 
was in sight of the Rawley that I knew the 
man I was trailing had been shadowing Ma- 
cumber. The Great One had gone into the 
hotel, and into it my man had marched 
at his heels. « 

I waited for him to come out; and when 
he did, which was almost immediately, I 
lost him. A cab-was standing near the 
Rawley entrance. The unsuccessful bidder 
climbed into it. I looked about for another 
taxi. There wasn’t. one in sight. I forgot 
dignity and caution and started on a run 
for Times Square. I wasn’t a match for the 


motor. The traffic of the square had swal- 
lowed it; it was any one of a thousand taxis 
now. 


When I faced the Great One I had no 
hope of mercy. 

“He got away from me,” I confessed. 
“Pm ready to listen to what you may have 
to say.” 

Macumber’s hand fell onto my shoulder. 

“Chin up, lad!” said he. “It would have 
been no fault of yours—and no harm’s 
been done. I’m really pleased that you 
wasted no further time on the fellow. Don’t 
you think I know that he followed me here? 
What I feared was that he wouldn’t.” 

“He knows who you are,” I told him. 
“Found out at the office.” 

“Oh, he’d have inquired. Directly or in- 
directly, in person or by proxy, we’ll hear 
from him again. And soon. You'll realize 
that, having now at least some small in- 
sight into the mystery of the diamond of 
the ‘Diplomats.’ Pretty, was it not?” 

“I have no insight into anything, maes- 
tro.” 

“But surely you saw what it was I bought 
at the auction?” 

“T don’t even know that.” 

“And why not?” 

“My eyes were where I thought it more 
important they should be.” 
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Macumber stood off and surveyed me 
thoughtfully. There was approval in his 
nod, and appreciation. 

“Lad,” he said solemnly, “you have quali- 
ties which are more precious than large wis- 
dom. It’s perhaps a trifle by reason of your 
gr-rand curiosity that I’m fond of you—but, 
by the Forty Thieves, it’s for the stand 
you'll now and again make against it that 
I’m proud of you. Don’t say another word 
of explanation, youngster. You rise another 
notch in my esteem this day, Archie, 
though close to the summit of it you were 
before!” 

It was like him. When the starch is out 
of me, the Great Macumber can square my 
shoulders with a word; and does. A mo- 
ment before I’d thought my next smile 
would be a long way in the future. 

“Thanks,” said I. “Out of gratitude, Ill 
not ask what the purchase was.” 

“No need to. Here, examine it for your- 
self!” 

It was a small silver flask which Macum- 
ber had slipped from his coat pocket and 
into my hand. 

“The property of the little man who sang, 
in the Café of the Diplomats, of the harm- 
lessness of one more little drink,” he ex- 
plained. 

I stared at the flask and then at the Great 
One. 

“Yes,” I said uncertainly. 
mond?” 

“Can’t you see? The songster knew 
where the diamond was. Being expert in a 
line not entirely dissimilar’ from ours, he 
made it his own while urging the Chinese to 
warm their souls from his flask. The theft 
was discovered prematurely, and the thief 
was balked in his get-away by the presence 
of the revenue man at the door. He did 
some quick thinking, and reached a truly 
brilliant conclusion. 

“The diamond was highly valued; the 
owner and his friends were men who would 
go to lengths to regain it. Our singer saw 
in prospect that contingency which did in 
fact arise. The Chinese were watching him 
already. They would not suffer him to 
escape. He would surely be searched. How 
to safeguard his spoils was the problem, and 
by a stroke of genius he solved it. He 
placed the diamond in the flask, and then 
saw to it that the flask went into the cus- 
tody of the United States government. In 
brief, he impressed the very law itself into 
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service as receiver and guardian of stolen 
property. He counted, of course, on getting 
back his flask—-perhaps paying a fine to re- 
gain it, or handing out a bribe. That part 
would be comparatively simple, you can see, 
for so nimble a crook. 

“And the little man who sang lost no 
time in getting after the flask and the stolen 
diamond. A pretty and engaging woman 
called at the prohibition-enforcement offices 
yesterday morning. Her husband, she said, 
had indiscreetly showed a flask in a public 
place, and a revenue agent had taken it 
from him. The flask had been a gift from 
a brother who was dead. Surely it would 
be returned. If there should be charges, 
money would be paid. In such a matter of 
sentiment there could be no question of 
haggling. 

“The young woman went away without 
her flask, but obviously happy in the knowl- 
edge that the flask would be included in a 
batch of seized goods to be offered at pub- 
lic auction to-day. This I learned at the 
enforcement offices and by my information 
I laid my plans.” 

I turned the flask over, removed the cap. 

“But,” said I, “how could any one have 
expected a diamond to remain undiscovered 
in this thing? Surely, the revenue people 
would have emptied out the liquor, and the 
diamond would have come with it.” 

“No,” said the Great One, “there was, on 
the contrary, not a chance in a thousand 
of the diamond being discovered. It wasn’t 
actually inside the flask, you see, but be- 
tween the glass and the silver sheathing.” 

“Impossible! There’s scarcely room for 
a finger nail between silver and glass, maes- 
fro=sseelZ 

My demonstration failed to impress Ma- 
cumber. 

“Im well aware of that, lad.” 

“I know you used an incomprehensible 
sort of phrase—said this diamond was only 
half a diamond. But only a sliver of a 
diamond could be concealed here.” 

The Great One smiled. 

“And this is a sliver of a diamond, one 
might say. Don’t forget, youngster, that 
there are other diamonds besides those sold 
by jewelers.” 

“You are mad!” I cried. 

“Tt is you, lad, who are obtuse,” said 
Macumber gently. “Suppose you slip the 
silver from the glass and enlighten yourself. 
It comes off easily enough.” 
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He was right about that, and right about 
the diamond of the “Diplomats.” 

It was a diamond, certainly, and readily 
to be recognized as such by even the inex- 
pert eye. A small diamond; indeed no more 
than half a diamond. It had been the dia- 
mond deuce in a deck of playing cards until 
somebody had torn it jaggedly across its 
middle, and now one part of it was gone! 


V. 


I think I should have been rescued from 
my absolute befuddlement then and there 
—for Macumber was in a mood of exposi- 
tion—had not the phone bell jangled an in- 
terruption. I hastened to answer, and when 
I turned to the Great One he had reassem- 
bled the singer’s flask and was looking 
eagerly about the room. 

“A Mr. Bradbury calling on you,” said 
I. “Know him?” 

“No,” replied Macumber. “But that will 
be our man. Time will be short by now.” 

“What shall I say?” 

The Great One’s eyes still were roving. 
They rested briefly on the glass paper 
weight on his table, and brightened. Then 
they flitted to the bookshelves. 

“I am as anxious for action, lad,” said 
Macumber, “as this Mr. Bradbury. And 
Pve a thought of how to handle him—a 
flash, thank the Lord. Have him up.” 

He gropped the silver flask into his pocket 
and strode to the bookcase. When I went 
to answer a rap at the door he had lifted 
out a heavy volume and was rapidly thumb- 
ing through it. 

Perhaps it was because he was small in 
stature that I at once associated the visit- 
ing Mr. Bradbury with the singer of the 
Café of the Diplomats. Or again, it may 
have been because he had the ‘swift eyes 
and the weasel face and the nervous hands 
of the professional pickpocket. He wore 
an ingratiating smile. 

“Mr. Macumber?” he inquired. 

“That’s mysel’,” said the Great One. 

“You don’t know me.” 

“T thank you for confirming the evidence 
of my eyes. Ordinarily I’m good on faces.” 
“But you can do me a great favor.” 

“Tf it’s reasonable,” said the Great One, 
“T invite you to show me why I should.” 

“You bought a small pocket flask at auc- 
tion this afternoon.” 

“I did. What concern is that of yours, 
‘please?” 
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“Yd like to buy it from you.” 

“I am not in the habit, Mr. Bradburn, 
of making purchases on speculation.” 

“Bradbury’s the name,” corrected the lit- 
tle man meekly. “I know what you gave 
for the flask. TIl double the figure.” 

“Im not sure Pd be tempted at any 
price.” 

“Tt’san heirloom.” 

“T can’t understand that. I thought we 
were now in the dawn of the pocket-flask 
age. Did any one’s ancestors have use for 
the things, ever?” 

“T got the wrong word. I meant a pres- 
ent. The flask was taken off me by a reve- 
nooer,” said Mr. Bradbury, and more of the 
weasel came out in his face as he slipped 
a little from character. “I'll pay to get it 
back.” 

“T think,” mused Macumber, “that the 
flask is really worth more to me than to 
you.” 

“Vou’re kind—I mean, that can’t be.” 

“I know what I’m talking about. You're 
aware of my calling, Mr. Bradbury?” 

“Sure—that is, certainly. You're the 
magician Macumber.” 

The Great One shrugged. 

“More than that, sir. I am a student of 
the occult. Your call, I may say, inter- 
rupted a very interesting experiment with a 
gazing crystal. You know what they are?” 

“Heard of ’em.” 

“Queer things. 
yonder.” 

“Looks to me like a kind of paper 
weight.” 

“Yes; a good many would make the same 
mistake, Mr. Bradbury.” 

“PII know a crystal when I see one next 
time, I hope. But it’s that flask I want 
to talk about.” 

“Pm talking about the flask—in connec- 
tion with the crystal.” 

The Great One was watching the weasel 
face shrewdly, and now it betrayed unmis- 
takable interest. Superstition, Macumber 
says, will out before murder. 

“What’s the connection?” demanded Mr. 
Bradbury. 

Macumber shook his head. 

“T can’t pretend to tell you that. It was 
just by accident I discovered an apparent 
affiliation. Put the flask below the crystal, 
and immediately an image forms. It’s. re- 
markable. Perhaps you'd call it uncanny.” 

“What kind of image?” 


That’s one og the table, 
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“Well, if you’re curious, ‘it’s a shin. 3 

Mr. Bradbury, plainly, experienced a mo- 
ment of anxiety. 

“That’s funny, now, ain’t ite he said 
after a moment. “Wonder how that could 
bee” 

“Tve been wondering, too. The ship ap- 
pears to be in trouble. She flies a signal 
of distress—or what looks to a landsman to 
be one.” 

“Show me!” 

The Great One hesitated. 

“Well, can’t I see?” persisted Mr. Brad- 
bury, plaintively. His small eyes were 

larger. 
` “I don’t like to satisfy a merely idle curi- 
osity,” demurred Macumber. “The thing’s 
too deep for that. If you had an interest in 
the ship, perhaps——” 

“Maybe I have,” said Mr. 
breathlessly. 

“How so?” 

“Tve got an interest in a ship; I may 
as well tell you.” 

“Perhaps. But it’s the association of the 
flask, after all, that has created the image. 
You’re not responsible for that, Mr. Brad- 
bury.” 

“Its my flask.” 

“On the contrary, it is mine.” 

“All right. But let me see in this crystal, 
will you? Please, will you? Maybe TIl 
stop bothering about the flask if you do.” 
Mr. Bradbury was wheedling, begging. 

*“Oh, come ahead,” invited the Great One. 
“T see you’re in earnest. Look here. Don’t 
see anything in the crystal, do you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Very well. Now we’ll place the crystal 
on the flask—and what do you see?” 

Mr. Bradbury bent over Macumber’s 
hand and peered earnestly into the glass. 

“My God!” he cried huskily.. “If it ain’é 
a ship!” 

“You see it, too?” 

“Didn’t I say I did?” 

“Clearly?” 

“Good enough for me.” 

“Can you make out her name, Brad- 
bury?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“My eyes are exceptionally sharp, Brad- 
bury. I can almost get it—almost. There 
are some letters I can’t—exactly——” 

“Strain it, doc.” 

“Pm straining. But I don’t quite make 
it out. Perhaps if I knew the name of the 
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ship you're interested in, I could tell you 
whether or not it’s—-—-” 

Mr. Bradbury leaned closer to the crystal. 

“Say, doc, on the square, is it the Ven- 
tura?” he whispered. 

The Great One’s reply was cool and im- 
mediate. 

“No, Mr. Bradbury,” he said, “that’s not 
the name. You can save your eyes and 
your fears, whatever they may be. In re- 
gard to the flask, what’s your best price?” 

Mr. Bradbury had made a swift recovery 
of poise. He swept Macumber with a cal- 
culating eye. 

“What’s your lowest?” he queried calmly. 
“And don’t add in nothing for the peep 
show because I probably won’t pay it.” 

“I gave twenty-one dollars for the bau- 
ble,” said the Great One. “That’s more 
than it’s worth, but I won’t take anything 
less.” 

The magnanimity of the man who scorned 
a hundred-per-cent profit aroused the suspi- 
cion of Mr. Bradbury. He took the flask 
from Macumber’s unresisting hand, and for 
an instant turned his back. His expression 
showed a profound relief when he faced us 
again. 

“You're on,’ he said quickly. ‘“Here’s 
your money. And thanks, and good-by!” 

The Great One was at the telephone as 
the door closed behind Mr. Bradbury. He 
called a number in the “Battery” exchange. 

“WPs the Ventura,’ I heard him say. 
“Go te it! Good luck!” 

He faced me with a smile when he had 
hung up the receiver. 

“Now, lad, is everything plain?” 

“I can almost get it—almost!”. 

Macumber flushed as the source of my 
line came to him. 

“Of course you’re a wanderer in the 
dark,” he said. “I was mysetf until 1 dug 
up the flask and saw what sort of diamond 
John Chinaman’s diamond was. And then 
I knew.” 

“Knew what?” It was painful. 

“Knew that we were in on some sort of 
big smuggling business.” 

“Indeed? A torn deuce of diamonds told 
you that?” 

“Certainly. Any torn bit of paper or 
pasteboard to which great value would be 
attached must have spelled smuggling to 
me. Such things class in the rum-running 
world as undisputable and absolute creden- 
tials. They can’t be counterfeited or forged. 
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They are swindle proof, if not pickpocket 
proof.” 

“Pm adrift.” 

“You won’t be long.” 

Macumber picked up a sheet of writing 
paper from the table and ripped it in two. 

“Let us say, lad,” said he, “that I am 
sending a cargo of contraband into the 
United States. You are the master of the 
vessel which will carry my wares to the edge 
of American territorial waters. There you 
will deliver to my agent, who will wait 
upon you in a speed boat, goods that will 
perhaps have a retail value of one hundred 
thousand dollars. Naturally, it is desirable 
that the shipment should not get into the 
wrong hands. I give you one part of this 
torn sheet. I send the other to my repre- 
sentative in America. Your orders will be 
to deliver only to the person who carries a 
scrap of paper which exactly completes your 
scrap, making a perfect whole. Then I 
am safe, youngster, for tears are as infinite 
in their variety as finger prints—or the 
blessings of God!” 

I studied the tear, and could understand 
it was so. 

“What,” I asked, “of the Ventura?” 

“The name of the vessel was one key I 
lacked, lad. Seeing the card, I knew we 
had to deal with contraband—with drugs, 
with opium. And I knew the ship carrying 
it must be near if not actually anchored off 
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the coast. The revenue people, having 
agents everywhere in these times, keep 
closest tally on arrivals and departures of 
vessels in the great American smuggling 
trade. I was at their records this morning, 
and I can tell you from memory that the 
Ventura, in addition to a deck load of doc- 
tored Scotch, carries opium which would 
sell here at the figure I lately used for an 
example—one hundred thousand dollars, 
youngster. Of course I didn’t know until 
the last little while that the Ventura was 
our ship.” 

“And you gave the card up!” I gasped. 

“I gave up a part of a deuce of dia- 
monds,” smiled Macumber. “But the 
ragged deuce that counts is in the hands of 
the revenue people. A crew of them have 
been waiting with a speed boat at the Bat- 
tery all afternoon for word from me. I 
thought I might have it.” 

“The drug will be given up to them?” 
I demanded incredulously. 

“*Twould be given up to the devil if he 
bore the proper card!” 

I had another question. How had Ma- 
cumber known that the contraband over 
which the torn deuce gave control was 
opium rather than whisky. I was bidden 
to consider the race of the original holder of 
the card and blasted with an eye. 

“Ts the MacVickar made for coolies?” de- 
manded the Great Macumber. 


Another story by Mr. Rohde in the next issue. 


STATESMEN AS PEACOCKS 
| IFE in the national capital affords much and moving proof that Rhadamanthine wis- 


dom was in the man who said: “Men are peacocks.” 


The woman never stepped 


who could surpass some of the grave and reverend statesmen in petty vanity. 
It was no less a person than a one-time chief justice of the United States su- 


preme court who turned on his heel and started to walk out of the White House and 
ruin-a fine party because he did not think that he had been placed sufficiently high up in 
the dinner line to honor his official position. He raised such a row about it that arrange- 
ments for that function were changed in a way to insure all chief justices in the future 
a place nearer the head of the procession. 

On another occasion a high-strung speaker of the House of Representatives got an ` 
idea that he had been slighted by being relegated too far to the rear in a White House 
procession to suit a man of his greatness. His kick was so emphatic that a special act of 
Congress had to be passed defining the place to be awarded the speaker thereafter at 
functions of that kind. 


A klat Hirth 


A RE you interested in cross-word puzzles? 

Many are. They are better, on the 
whole, than any solitaire game and they 
teach people strange words and their mean- 
ings. We have studied a few of them—some 
were good ones and some not so good. And 
now we have one presented to us, dedicated, 
as you might say, to THE PopuLar, and it 
is all about the magazine. It came to us 
from a reader of the magazine. 


x x x * 


FOR several years,” he writes, “I have 

been a constant reader of the magazine. 
I know as much about it almost, I believe, 
as the editor himself. Nothing in it has 
escaped me and there is little in it that I 
have not admired. My other indoor sport 
recently has been the cross-word puzzle. 
My idea about cross-word puzzles is this: 
The use of a dictionary should be barred. 
It should depend entirely on the education, 
the background, the imagination and in- 
genuity of the one who is trying to solve the 
puzzle. If a dictionary is used it becomes 
largely a question of the size of the diction- 
ary and the diligence and time given to the 
affair by the solver. That takes the sport- 
ing element out of it entirely. On the other 
hand, many of the cross-word puzzles are 
unfair. They include words of a technical 
nature which no one not a specialist in some 
branch of science, no matter how well edu- 
cated, could be expected to understand. 
Now here, I submit a cross-word puzzle 
which needs no dictionary for its elucida- 
tion. Any one who is a consistent reader 
of the magazine can solve it. I don’t claim 
it is a great cross-word puzzle. Other read- 
ers, now that I have opened up the trail, 
will be able to do much better. I do claim, 
however, that this is the first cross-word 
_ puzzle ever built about the personality of a 


magazine. THE POPULAR has a personality, 
as you know, or ought to know. 
“ROBERT GASTON.” 


* * x * 


OU will find the cross-word puzzle com- 

plete on the next page. It would be 

inconvenient to break it and carry it over 
from one page to another. 

In the meantime, to get away from the 
puzzle for a moment, we want to say that 
the next issue is one of the best. It con- 
tains a complete book-length novel by Wil- 
liam Morton Ferguson, the big, stirring 
second part of “Temescal,” by Knibbs, as 
well as short stories by Rohde, Holman Day, 
Montanye, Ralph Paine, Calvin Johnston, 
Alan Sullivan, and Kenneth Gilbert. 

And now it is almost time to turn the 
page to the cross-word puzzle devised by 
Mr. Gaston. It is as he says a trail blazer. 
It is the first cross-word puzzle ever made 
about a magazine. Doubtless there will be 
many others to follow. Perhaps you your- 
self will send one in. Mr. Gaston’s must be 
fairly easy for we solved it ourselves with- 
out outside assistance, then compared our 
solution with the answers he kindly sent in 
a sealed envelope and found that we were 
one hundred per cent correct. We will 
print the answers next month so that you 
may check up. You don’t need a dictionary 
for this puzzle. If you read the magazine 
at all steadily you will have no trouble. 

Ts the cross-word-puzzle habit dangerous? 
Is it a waste of time? No more than the 
majority of human activities. Unlike soli- 
taire it makes for sociability. Ten people 
can solve a puzzle as well as one. Besides, 
it is educational. How many people knew 
what a gnu was before the puzzles made 
him famous? So try the one on the next 


page. 
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THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


HORIZONTAL. 


An author who writes wonderful stories 
of romantic adventure. 

What you say when it is suggested that 
you stop reading THE POPULAR. 
The kind of magazine THE POPULAR is. 

A preposition. 

What a ship’s radio operator sends 
when he can’t get THE POPULAR. 
The part of a letter in which a woman 
puts the most important thing she 

has to say. (Abbr.) 

An exclamation often heard at news 
stands on the 7th and 20th of the 
month. 

The greatest magazine of to-day. 

Sixteen ounces. (Abbr.) 

A line position on a football team. 
(Abbr.) 

The way you feel when you can’t get 
your POPULAR.. 

What a tramp calls his friend. 

Something a barber uses. 

The way you send a letter when you 
want it delivered quickly. (Abbr.) 

One way in which THE Poputar differs 
from other fiction magazines. (Two 
words.) 


il 


o 


11. 


13. 
15. 
16. 
20. 
21. 
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26. 


VERTICAL. 

The name,of the author who writes the 
best Western stories. 

An adverb, a conjunction, or an inter- 
jection. 

An exclamation. 

What a wise reader does to make sure 
of getting his PopuLAR twice every 
month. (Two words.) 

An important nation. (Abbr.) 

The greatest magazine of the future. 

The part of Vertical 7 nearest the At- 
lantic. (Abbr.) 

Eating one a day is almost as good a 
method of keeping the doctor away 
as reading THE POPULAR. 

The kind of circulation Tur POPULAR 
has. 

What readers would do if THE POPULAR 
were not published. 

A man’s nickname. 

A highway. (Abbr.) 

Accomplish. 

The way the old Romans wrote twice 
twenty. 


A holy person. (Abbr.) 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Above are illustrated only a few of the 
many special tools designed and built 
by Hupmobile for its hundreds of service 
stations throughout America. These 
special tools, plus Hupmobile flat-rate 
system, enable Hupmobile mechanics 
to save minutes, and in some caseg 
hours, on a given job. 


Hupmobile 


Keeping Down the Cost 
of Shop Service 


Hupmobile—not satisfied with building the best car of its class 
in the world—makes sure that the owner will receive the ut- 
most in prompt, economical and efficient shop service. 


When the time finally does come that your Hupmobile requires 
mechanical work, you find that you are as thoroughly safe- 
guarded in that direction as in the economy and long life which 
are built into the car. 


Hupmobile dealers all have the special tool equipment neces- 
sary to assure lowest cost and quickest, most efficient service to 
the Hupmobile owner. 


These tools are designed by Hupmobile engineers. Many of 
them are built by Hupmobile. 


Therefore they help to save labor-cost for the owner, give him 
a better job, and enable him to have the car in the shortest 
period of time. 


Hupmobile goes still farther. It hasa standard cost for every 
repair and replacement job. The Hupmobile owner knows in 
advance what any mechanical work is going to cost, based upon 
charges set by the service experts of the Hupmobile factory. 


Hupmobile’s economy record cannot be accounted for simply by 
the low cost and efficient service available to its owners. 


Only the in-built goodness as established by the parts displays 
in any Hupmobile dealer's showroom, could result in main- 
tenance costs so low as to seem almost unbelievable to men 
not familiar with the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertiséments 


J Afraidtopmi 


Pyorrhea’s 


4 out of 54 


Dental statistics. show 
that four out of every 
five over 40—-nd thou- 
sands younger, too—are 
victims of dreaded Pyor- 
thea. Will you escape? 


qs. 


e alone oe 
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the pena ity 


i a nou 2 


shes so da a / 


“Did you ever see such a change in any 
one? Grace used to be positively stout. Now 


she’s one of the smartest dressed women ] 
know. She must have done something to- 
tegain her youthful figure.”’ 


She did do something. Realizing that her 
success and charm depended upon a slender 
silhouctte, she used Marmola Tablets. 


Marmola Tablets are the pleasant way to 
teduce. Without diets or exercises, you can 
tegain your slender healthy figure again. 

Thousands of men and women each year 
regain slender figures this way. So can you. 

Marmola Tablets are one dollar a box at 
all drug stores or in a plain wrapper, post- 
paid, from the Marmola Co.,1715 General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Try them. 


Protect your gums 
and save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the clos- 
est attention under the water- 
line, so do the teeth under 
the gumine. If the gums 
shrink, serious dangers result. 


The teeth are loosened and l 


exposed to tooth-base decay. ) M {ARMOL A 


The gums become tender and 
bleed easily. They form sacs Prescription Tablets 
e kasant Way tol educe 


which become the doorways 
edit b 


of organic disease. 
: GML 
R ge 5 


If used in time and used con- 
Jhi 
YY 


ject 


Tooth neg Si 


demands its 


Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
sodo your teeth 

nder the 
gum-line 


sistently, Forhan’s will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. Forhan’s is` safe, 
efficient and pleasant-tasting. 
It preserves gum health, 
hardens gum tissues so they 
will offer proper support to 
the teeth, and keeps your 
mouth fresh and healthy. 
Forhan’s is more than a tooth 
paste; it checks Pyorrhea. 
Thousands have found it 
beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s 
For the Gums. All drug- 
gists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Pay in easy monthly paymentsand geta Studebaker, 
the lifetime watch, direct from the factory at low- 
est factory prices. 21 Jewels, 8 adjustments including 
heat, cold, isochronism and 


5 
positions. Write for Style Bok WRITE 


showing 54 newest, thin-model Send a posteard or 


designs. Sent FREE! letter to 


for 

FOR THE GU MS y Chain FREE §pgeial Ofe ‘er. ainazing Studebaker 

More than a tooth paste— /%; lasts. Get beautiful Write while offer Vance. Watch Styles 

it checks Pyorrhea ( coore PREIEI Se ee Sea 
STUDEBAKER WATCH C0., Dept. E30 South Bend, Ind. 


Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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FOUR KINDRED ILLS - ~ - 


Lowered Vitality -Stomach Troubles-Constipation -Skin Disorders 


“A physical wreck—I was irri- 
table, nervous, debilitated. I 
tried nearly every curative 
treatment known to science, but 
to no avail. I was simply de- 
pleted of nervous energy. When 
I heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
I was skeptical of the wonder- 
ful results attributed to it. After 
using the yeast, my digestion 
became better, my complexion 
brighter, and I slowly regained 
lost vitality.” 


(Clair C. Cook 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


HESE ‘remarkable reports 

are typical of thousands of 
similar tributes to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a ‘‘cure- 
all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked 
with the poisons of constipation 
—or when its vitality is low so 
that skin, stomach and general 
health are affected—this simple, 
natural food achieves literally 
amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants alive and 
active. 


At oncethey goto work—invig- 
orating the system, clearing the 
skin, aiding digestion, strength- 
ening the intestinal muscles, mak- 
ing them healthy and active. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 
comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in 
tablet form. All grocers have it. 
Start eating it today! You can 
order several cakes at a time, for 
Yeast will keep fresh in a cool, 
dry place for two or three days. 


“We restaurant eaters must 
force greasy, quickly fried food 
into our stomachs in a hurry. 
And our next move is ‘take 
one of these pills each night!’ 
Even the best stomach cannot 
stand such treatment. On the 
advice of a friend I ate my first 
yeast cake. Now I feel like the 
man who puts coalona fire. He 
gets heat units, while today I’m 
enjoying health and vigor units, 
and am glad to be out of the 
‘glass of water and pill’ class.” 


(Thomas Leyden 
Elizabeth, N. J.) 


***And my Fleischmann’s Yeast 
cakes as usual.’ For almost 
three years I have given this 
order to my grocer several times 
each week and will continue 
indefinitely. As a young mother 
in a run-down condition, with 
boils rendering me almost help- 
less, I felt that the end of my 
endurance had been reached. In 
desperation I sent for Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast cakes. The boils 
began to dry up. I slept better— 
had a keener appetite, felt better 
and regained my strength and 
vivacity.” 
(H. M. Raup 
Linthicum Heights, Md.) 


One simple food to banish them ~ ~ 


“T knew my headaches and 
unwholesome complexion were 
caused by constipation. To tak: 
frequent cathartics was my reg- 
ular program and even by do- 
ing this I was tired and dopey. 
‘I like what yeast does for me’ 
said one of my customers and 
asked if I had ever tried it. I 
began to drink yeast in milk 
regularly. Soon people began to 
comment on how well I was look- 
ing—my husband said I grew 
younger—the mirror told me my 
complexion and eyes were clear 
and bright. Cathartics are now a 
. thing of the past.” 
(Maybelle Conomikes 
Marathon, N, Y.) 


Dissolve one cake in 
a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast when taken 
this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing con- 
stipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a 
day—spread on bread or crackers 
—dissolved in fruit juices or milk 
—or eat it plain. 

Write us for further information, or let 


us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Address: 


‘Health Research Dept. Z-12, The 


Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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As 


SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


see the 


Unless you 
not getting 
by millions 


“Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds 
Pain 
Toothache 


Neuritis 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 


Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” 


Aspirin is 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump,—strong, 
coul, neat, light. Guaranteed 5 
years. Easy payments. Send 
for Catalog Today. 


B. Buchstein Co., 
Also fibre arms, and 610 3rd Ave., S. 
braces for all deformities Minneapolis, Minn. 


Free Book 


Containing complete 
story of origin and 
history of that won- 
derful instrument j 
—the G 


and one 
lessons 


-Send ‘your ok A 
any other instrument in which you are interested. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instrumen's 


393 Buescher Block Ieikhart, Indiana 


> boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


FREE. Your Name A VALU E 


f THE PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT, 


l TheNew Improved Writes like penci] with 
INKOGRAPH ink betterthan good foun- 
hi tain pens. Won’t skip, 
blot, scratch, leak, clog or soil hands. Makes 3 or 
4 carbons kt. gold point, shaped like fine lead 
encil point. Guaranteed. SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman $1 plus postage, Agents wanted. 
= INKOGRAEH co., Inc: ERY Centre Ste New ncre 


Can Easily be Yours 
radosi Model No. 25 


l illshaped noses 
» permanently, and 

i ne. It is the only 
ante and guara patent device 
that will actually give you a per- 
fect looking nose. Over 87,000 sat- 
isfied us X recommended 
by phys rs of exp 
ence in manufacturing Nose Shapers 
is at your scrvice. 


Model 25 ir. for children 
Write for free booktet, which tells 
you how to obtain a perfect looking 


nose, 
M: TRILETY, SPECIAL IST BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Dert. 2241 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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“Thou Shalt Not Kall” 


is the most gruesome commandment handed 
down to mankind. A man may lie, steal or 
break any other law and the public will even- 
tually forgive and forget. But let him com- 
mit murder and the cry of everybody is to 
give him the full penalty—Death. And what 
is the common excuse of the murderer? IN- 
SANITY! Sure, he’s crazy. Any man must 
be crazy to commit murder. 

But how about the fellow who slowly but 
surely kills his own body by neglect? He’s 
the craziest one of all. 

Stop! Think this over! What are you 
doing with your own body? Surely you 
don’t want to be put in this class. But, if 
you are not doing everything possible to pro- 
long your life and keep your body just as 
clean and healthy as your Maker intended, 
you are inviting death. You are slowly but 
surely killing yourself. 


A New Life 


Have you ever enjoyed the pleasures of 
perfect health? Have you ever felt the 
thrills which accompany a strong, robust 
body? If not, you have nature’s biggest gift 
awaiting you. That is what I have to offer 
you. I don’t promise to feed this to you in 
pill form. No, you have to work for it. You 
can’t get anything in this life without effort. 
Don’t let anyone fool you by telling you dif- 
ferent. I’m going to make you work, but oh, 
boy! how you'll like it. After a few days 
you will feel the old pep shooting through 
your veins and you will crave your exercise 
like a kid wants his bread and sugar. 


Today Is Your Day 


This is your birthday. Today you start a 
new life. I’m going to. make a real live, 
“rip-snortin’,” go-getter out of you. I’m go- Earle. E. Liederman 
ing to expand that chest so it will give your The Muscle Builder 
lungs a treat with life-giving oxygen. This 
will put real vim into your blood and shoot it throughout your entire system. I’m going to broaden your 
shoulders and strengthen your back. I’m going to put a ripple of muscle up and down your body that will 
make a big powerful he-man out of you. You will have the arms and legs of a modern Hercules. I'll clear 
your brain and pep up your entire system. You will be just bubbling over with vitality. You will stretch 
out your powerful body and shout for bigger and greater things to accomplish. Nothing will be too diff- 
cult for you to tackle. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday hat it’s good. It’s wonderful. And it’s no idle prat- 
tle either. I’m not promising these things. I guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Make me prove 
it. Come on. Atta boy. Let’s go. Py 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is Free 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and some of the 


many p -winning pupils I have trained. Some of these came to me as EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 

pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now, and H 
you will marvel at their present physiques. This book will prove an im- Dept. 5001, 305 Broadway, New York ciy 
petus and a real inspiration to you. It will thrill you thru and thru. Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing and it is you are to send me, without any ebunation RS 
yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your part whatever, a copy of your lates 00k, Mus 


cular Development.’’ (Please write or print plainly.) 


future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send today, right now, 
before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept, 5001, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Name 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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FREE-Trial Bottle 
Don’t 
Be Gray 


When I can stop it 


To let gray hair spoil your looks, by making 
you seem old, is so unnecessary when Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer will renew the 
original color surely and safely. Very easily 
applied—simply comb it through hair. No in- 
terference with shampooing, nothing to wash 
off—just beautiful, natural, becoming hair. 


My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion, renewed color is perfect in all lights. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Send today for the absolutely Free Trial 
Outfit which contains a trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer and full in- 
structions for making the convincing test on 
one lock of hair. Indicate color of hair with 
X. If vossible, enclose a lock of your hair in 
your letter. 


Please print your name and address 


FREE 


TRIAL Mary T. Goldman, 
COUPON 495-AGoldman Bldg., St Paul, Minn. I 


l Please send your patented Free trial Outfit. X shows 
color of hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium 

l brown. ... auburn ‘dark red).----- light brown...... 
light auourn (light red)...... blonde...... 


l NGNUR T CERAT A esessapocoooo | 


Street........ ERC eee (8 Re es 


Infantile 
Paralysis 


For 17 years Harless E. Potter suf- 
fered the effects of Infantile Par- | 
alysis. Then he came to McLain 
Sanitarium. Letterand photosshow 
results of 5/4 months’ treatment, 


For 17 years my life was miserable. I could 
walk only a few steps without falling. 54 
months afterentering McLain’s I walked forth 
with a perfect foot and a thankful heart. 1 
gladly recommend McLain’s. 


HARLESS E. POTTER, 
Yeager, Kentucky. > 


Write to Mr. Potteror direct to 
McLain Sanitarium, 


For Crippled Children 


know about McLain Sanitarium, a 
thoroughly equipped private insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Diseases of the Hip, 
Knee, and other Joints, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially in children and young 
adults. Write for these F REE book: 
\Deformities and Paralysis” and 
“Book of References,” 


r McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
H783 n 954 Aubert Ave, St. Louis, Moe 


lis 


Your choice of tho World’s best 
typewriters—Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver — fuil size, lat 
model’ completely rebuilt and 
refinished, brand new. Prices M 
smashed. down to half. Act quick. 


*2 and it’s yours 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
actual photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tella 
every detail of our direct-to-you smali-payment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act nowe 


international Typewriter Exchange 
186 West Lake Street Department 439 Chicago, Illinois 


eater oppor= 

now than ever before. Bi 

corporations are headed by men wit 
legal training. Earn 


$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at 
home during spare time. Degree of LL. B. conferred 
LaSalle students practicing law in every state. We furnish all 
text material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost. 
easy terms, Get our valuable 108-page ‘* Law Guide’ and 
“ Evidence ” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 176. Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises for 
over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums re- 
stored my hearing and stoppcd Head Noises, and will 
do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphone: Cannot be 
seen when worn. Effective when Deafness is caused by 
Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or Wholly Destroyed 
Natural Drums. Easy to put in, easy to take out. Are 
“Unseen Comforts.’’* Inexpensive. Write for Booklet 
fk and my sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing, 


A. 0. LEONARD, Suite 98, 70 5th Ave., New York City 


Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 

ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 

Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
Write today for my FREE Booklet, ‘A CLEAR- 

FREE TONE SKİN”, telling how I cured myself after 
being afflicted for over fifteen years. 

$1,000 Cold Cash says I can ‘clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


E. S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


-5ST A MAGICI 


Be popular in every crowd. 


It is a natu 

for all to meke themselves agreeable and entertain- 

ing. A Magician is always the center of 

tion, the life of a party, sought after and invited 

everywhere. Be able to give exhibitions at clubs, 

parties nd theatres. No need to devote 

years o 5 practice to be a magician. You 

will be entert: ing -your friends before you realize 
it. To prove what we say we will send you free {2 easy and 
startling Magic Tricks and teach you how to perform them, 


Send only 25c to cover postage, packing, ete. Our catalog is free. 
A. P. FELSMAN, Dept. 25, 28 East Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
offer, I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Desk C-67 


PIMPLES 


CAN BE CURED. If you suffer from pimples. acne, 
blackheads, brown spots or eruptions I want to send you 
my simple home treatment under plain wrapper. It gave 
me a soft, velvety, smooth and radiant complexion and 
cured thousands of men and women. aiter everything else 
failed. Simply send name for generous 10 day free trial 
offer of my secret home treatment. 


W. H. WARREN, 489 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


is now more than ever the 
key-note of success. Bow- 
Legged & Knock-Kneed 
men and women, both 
young aud old, will be 
glad to hear that 1 have 
now ready for market my 
new appliance, which will 
successfully straighten, 
within a shorb tim 
leggedn and 
kneed legs, safely, quick- 
ly and permane y 
out ni 0 x 
di f Will not in- 
terfere with your daily 
aul i thn i work, being worn at 
night. My new “Lim-Straitner,” Model 18, U. S. Patent, is 
easy to adjust; its result will save you on from further 
humiliation, and improve your personal appearance 100 per ceut, 
Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and ana- 
tomical book which tells you how to correct bow and knock- 
kneed legs without any obligation on your part. Enclose a 
dine for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
1149 L, Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Get this Wonderful Book 
f without cost 


It is written by the man who has trained 


many of the world’s greatest strong men. It 
tells you how to develop 


Vitality, Energy, Endarance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular Strength, 
Perfect Physique 
My new 64-page book, *“‘Building Better 
Bod is just off tbe press. It contains 
the kind of clearly written information you 
want, including many halftone illustrations 
of my pupils now among the professional 
ranks, It tells you, if you are weak or under- 
developed, how to grow strong; if strong, how 
to grow stronger. It explains how to develop 
the lungs and muscles—a strong heart and 
vigorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as ex- 
ternally. My book is the greatest of its 
kind, and I will send it to you ABSO- 
LUTEL FREE! Write for it NOW—a 

post-card will do! 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 105 33% St, Dept. 111 


PROF. TITUS] 


$ 


P \ 

S$ 20 Musical 
Instruments < z i 
We havea wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching note 
music by mail! To first pupils in each locality we will give free a $20 
superb Violin Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawaiian-Guitar, Banjo, Man. 
dolin, Banjo-Ukulele, Banjo-Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo-Guitar abso. 
lutely free. Also teach Piano and Organ. Very small charge for 
lessons only. Four lessons will teach you several pieces. Over 
100,000 successful players. We guarantee success or no charge, 
Complete outfit free. rite today, Dept, 140. No obligation, 


Slingerland School of Music, 1815 Orchard St., Chicago, IL 


STUART’S PLAPAO - PADS 
/ A are different from the truss, Ay 
& being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached—cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe orpress against 
the pubic bone, Thousands 
have miccossrully mera 
Boduced Fac-Simlle themselves at home withou 
hindrance from work—most 
CNS Molak obstinate cases conquered, Grand Prize 
Soft as volvet—oasy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name en Coupon and send TODAY. 


633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Plapao Co. 
Name.. 
Address .. ie 
Beturn mail will bring Free Trial Plapao. 


Te 


BROS.& CO. Fst 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 


CASH orCREDI 


WY Genuine Diamonds 


z - GUARANTEED 


Weimport Diamonds direct from 
Europe and sell direct by mail. 


Blue White 
Blue White, per SQa\ erfect - cut 
WW fect-cut-Diamond. WA Di 
DO Gold. Pries S100WNY Tek White gach id for your 
old. rice A1 -l e Gold, 
Terms: $10 down, Ad $37.50. Pay FREE EXAMINATION 
then "WA $3.75 down, then | | TERMS: 


Diamond-setJ ewelry, W. 
Ñ es, Wrist Watches, Pi 


: B Z 
WEDDING RINGS | 


All Platinum, $25 up. With 
monds: Three. Diamonds, $65;five 
iamonds, $80; seven Diamonds, Wo, 16 — Wrist Watch, Solid 18 - k 
Conniled byDiamonds,$2z5-Solid White Gold. 17 Jewels, $29.75. 
White or Green Gold, $5.00 up. 14-k, 15 Jewels,e$24.85 
Railroad Watches—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
HAMILTON No. 992. 2 ls, Adj -G 
ating 3 No. 9! Ait Jewe s, Adjusted to 5 positions Gold $55 
ELGIN’S LATEST RAYMOND. 21 Jewels; 8 Adjustments. Runs $ 
40 hours one winding. Gold filled 20-Year Case = 


(=) | = THE OLD-RELIABLE 
ORIGINAL 
BROS.& CO. F259 CREDITJEWELERS ff 
Dept. H222 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Stores-in Leading Cities 


A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
lief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatie Air Cushions bind 
we graw together the Dra perte: 

osalves or plasters. Durable, Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C.E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Spectacles FREE! 
Trial 
T 


Let me send you on Ten Days Free Trial a pair of my famous 
“True Fit” Shell Rim Spectacles. Hundreds of thousands 
nw in use everywhere. These splendid € aş will enable 
anyone to read the smallest nt, thread the 3 

far or near and prevent eyestrain or headaches l 

ing them for 10 days and nights you are amazed and 
lighted, and think them equal sold elsew e 
$15.00, send only 

turn them and there i 2 no cl 

ne C.0.D.; simply your name, addr and ar: 
velveteen-lined, gold-lettered Spectacle Case PREE. 


U. S. SPECTACLE CO. 
1528 W. Adams St., Dept. U.S.151, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


la less than three months 


~the most popular cereal 
food with thousands of 
families 


~ Che New 
Pettijohns Ss- 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


ate 


IN September 15th, the grocers 

of the United States put the 
New Pettijohn’s on sale. People 
bought it—tasted it—liked it—told 
their friends about this New Hot 
Whole Wheat Cereal. And week 
after week they are coming back 
for more. 


Men like the New Pettijohn’s be- 
cause—it makes a generous, grateful 
hotbreakfast, delicate in tastebut rich 

in flavor, a good start 
toa useful, happy day. 


Children like the New 
Pettijohn’s because— 
the flavor of the New 
Pettijohn’s is mellow 
and rich. It comes to 
the table fresh, 
hot and appetiz- 
ing. Nobody has 
to force Bran on 
them nowadays. 
The New Petti- 
; john’s con- 

Cas Ds tains 25% 
of Natural 
Bran. 


1. Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 
| 2. Thepick of America’s Wheat—con- 


tains 25% Natural Bran, with essen- 
tial Vitamines and Mineral Salts, 


| 3. Anew and deliciousFlavorbrought 
out by pre-cooking. 


Mother likes the New Pettijohn’s 
because—she enjoys the taste of it, 
and so do the men and the children. 
It is good for them. It is convenient 
for her—cooked through and through 
in 3 to5 minutes. 


The Food Expert approves the New 
Pettijohn’s because—it is a hotW hole 
Wheat Cereal. It contains Natural 
Bran, Mineral Salts and Vitamines. 
It is one of the most nourishing and 
appetizing foods you can put on 
your table. 


The Grocer approves the New Pettijohn’s 
because—he knows that a good hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal, convenient to serve—will be 
welcomed by his customers. It doesn’t sur- 
prise hinrat all to see customers come back 
week after week for more of the New 
Pettijohn’s. 

TRY IT— TASTE IT — 
TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s—a Generous, Package. 


The.Quaker Oats ©m pany 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Private Secretaries of FAMOUS MEN 


n My everlasting thanks to the 


inventive genius who developed 


the easy writing Royal Typewriter 


“Compare the Work” Melat Luup 


Secretary to RAY LONG Vice-President 
and Editor-in-Chief of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 


Trade Mark 


TYPEWRITERS Publishers of Cosmopolitan * Hearst International + Harper’s 


Bazar © Good Housekeeping © MoToR : Motor Boating 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Toasting brings out the hidden 
flavor of the worlds finest tobaccos. 
A combination millions cant resist. 


LUCKY STRIKE — 


ITS TOASTED” 


ie 
hs, 


